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To attain its goal of complete dieselization, the Missouri Pacific will enable the Mopac to dispense with water towers, coaling 
has ordered 40 new General Motors GP9’s for freight service. stations and cinder dumps. And these secondary savings, on 
These 1750-H.P. units provide utmost flexibility in matching top of the well-known fuel and maintenance economies of 
motive power to train requirements, plus ability to perform a General Motors locomotives, mean maximum return on in- 
wide range of yard and switching work. Complete dieselization vestment—enough to pay for the Diesels in 5 years or less! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, Illinois + Home of the Diesel Locomotive + In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 








TESTING Texaco 979 Roller 
Bearing Grease at Texaco’s 
Beacon Research Laborato- 
ries. This 7-ton test machine 
simulates speeds up to 100 
m.p.h., applies 50,000-Ib. 
vertical loads and 15,000-Ib. 
horizontal loads, duplicates 
the conditions of actual road 


service. 


TEXACO Th) Roller Bearing Grease is 
one of the original greases approved by AAR, 
effective August 1, 1951, for journal roller 
bearing lubrication. Close observation and 
check tests including those by leading bearing 
manufacturers—plus millions of miles on more 
than fifty leading railroads—have proved that 
Texaco 979 Roller Bearing Grease retains its 
consistency in prolonged severe service. It re- 
sists leakage and stays in the bearing because 
it does not soften excessively. 

More and more leading railroads are adopt- 


TEXACO Railroad Lubricants 


ing Texaco 979 Roller Bearing Grease—gain- 
ing important advantages in better lubrication, 
longer bearing life and lower maintenance 
costs. 

Why not enjoy these benefits on your road? 
A Texaco Representative will gladly give you 
the full story. Just call the nearest Texaco Rail- 
way Sales Office in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta. Or 
write: 

The Texas Company, Railway Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


1M ALL 
48 STATES 


AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring JIMMY DURANTE or DONALD O'CONNOR, on TV Sat. nights. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts Sat. afternoons. 
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Few advances in railway motive power have been as rapid, or as widespread, as the forward 
march of the diesel. It was only a short while ago that people would say with wonder, “Look! 
There goes a diesel!” Now this powerful giant is such a symbol of modern transportation that 
it is taken for granted. It quietly eats the miles, making its high-speed runs with a total absence 
of fuss or fanfare. 

Tough special-purpose wheels are a prime requirement in any type of diesel service. At 
Bethlehem we feel especially well qualified to make a good diesel wheel . . . to build real 
strength and toughness into the metal, to forge and machine it to specified dimensions. A Beth- 
lehem wrought-steel wheel is a fine piece of workmanship, one that can be installed with con- 
fidence on the biggest, fastest locomotives. It is a product that is daily proving its worth in the 
service of the country’s great railroads. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM WROUGHT-STEEL WHEELS 


COMPANIONS TO BETHLEHEM FORGED-STEEL AXLES 
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UNION Classification Yard Controls 


“Push-button” classification using UNION Electro-Pneumatic Re- 
tarders with Retarder Speed Control and Automatic Switching can 
speed car handling and cut the cost of classifying cars in small 
yards as well as large yards. Such installations are saving hours per 


transfer car, and damage to lading is greatly reduced. Fully auto- 
matic control can be furnished where desired. 


Vv 
UNION Centralized Traffic Control 


Noted for eliminating unnecessary trackage by per- 
mitting one track to carry the traffic of two. C.T.C. 
has proved to be a major profit earner. It saves train 
time, reduces the number of locomotives needed, cuts 
operating costs and pays for itself out of savings. 





UNION Multiplex Code Control System 5 


You can consolidate present interlockings for greater economies with this 
new system designed especially for remote control of interlockings. It is the 
fastest all-relay coded interlocking control system yet developed, has the 
capacity for large and busy interlockings, and a number of interlockings 
can be controlled from one point over one pair of line wires. 


Call or write for more information on this 
equipment that pays for itself out of savings. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK+> CHICAGO+ST. LOUIS + SAN PRANCISCO 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
ONLY IN U. S., U. S. POSSESSIONS, CANADA 
AND MEXICO, $4 ONE YEAR, $6 TWO YEARS, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE AND POSTAGE FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 
ELSEWHERE IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
$10 A YEAR; IN OTHER COUNTRIES, $15 A 
YEAR—TWO-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS DOUBLE 
ONE-YEAR RATE, SINGLE COPIES 50c, EXCEPT 
SPECIAL ISSUES $1. CONCERNING SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS ADDRESS ROBERT G. LEWIS, VICE- 
PRESIDENT, 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7. 
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| AE has his problems. . . but often, before a 
railroadman can solve a problem, he has to find it 
moving on a split-second schedule somewhere along 
a network of tracks! ‘‘Where?” and “when?” are 
questions he lives with, hourly and intimately. His 
answers must be fast—direct —dependable. 

On forty-three roads, today, railroad men depend 
on P-A-X Business Telephone Systems to bring them 
answers. P-A-X switchboards at key points provide 
them with the finest in telephone communication. 

With P-A-X Telephone Systems, control of opera- 
tions is close and direct. Maintenance is co-ordinated 
and improved. Service for shippers and passengers is 
faster, smoother. Emergencies are reported promptly, 
dealt with quickly and adequately. Time is saved, 
methods are more efficient, costs are cut. 





... Forty-three railroads 


P-A-X 
BUSINESS 
TELEPHONE 


SYSTEMS 


P-A-X is a system of “‘private’’ telephones, sepa- 
rate from the public telephone system and meeting 
the most exacting needs of the railroad industry. 
It operates over wire, carrier or radio, is completely 
automatic and establishes all “inside” calls within 
seconds, day or night. P-A-X is manufactured by 
Automatic Electric, originator of the automatic (dial) 
telephone system. There is no finer quality! 

For facts or service, contact your Automatic Electric 
representative, or call HAymarket 1-4300, Chicago, IIl. 


<> ELECTRIL | 
AUTOMATIL Ry ELECTRIC 


(®) 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apporatus Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 
Distributor in U.S. and Possessions: 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation . . . 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Limited, 185 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation, Chicago 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, eleven months 











WOOO cisssnconsceastaaevecinmassmntrvioes $8,572,897,474 
1953 9,848,917,002 
Operating expenses, eleven months 
1954 $6,755,791,805 
FOES ckisversesnpp i Bubabbig-te 7 438,438,928 
Taxes, eleven months 
WIE caivesisctincabeseiatabseace $ 821,549,247 
WONG sisvevsccccascamisormyevomaneed 1,,162,856,463 
Net railway operating income, even ‘mdpths 
1954 <§,, 765,606,661 » 
1953 131,517,291 
Net income, estimated, eleven months 
WE irsiencciiscensareoenele $:.'547,000,000 
WO © seccsapteetainastosve,nawectetioorts 799000,000 
Average price railroad stocks ae 
January. 4, W955 ....c.c..0c08.s006 86.20 
Sane h; VIS | sccicceecesen 57.94. 
Carloadings, revenue freight % 
Fifty-two weeks, 1954 .......... 33,862,883°; 


Fifty-two weeks, 1953 .......... 38,301,145 
Average daily freight car surplus 

December 25, 1954 .............. 53,781 

December 26, 1953 .............. 111,681 
Average daily freight car shortage 

December 25, 1954 ..........000 153 

December 26, 1953 .............. 135 
Freight cars on order 

December 1, 1954 ................ 14,805 

December 1, 1955. «.........:0:.. 31,869 
Freight cars delivered 

November 1954 ........:cccceeeee 1,302 

November 1953 ............::0000 6,137 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-November 1954 .............. 1,035,382 

Mid-November 1953. ............ 1,188,024 


RAILWAY AGE IS A MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS (A.B.P.) AND 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION (A. B. C.) 
AND IS INDEXED BY THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX, THE ENGINEERING INDEX SERVICE 
AND THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION 
SERVICE. RAILWAY AGE INCORPORATES THE 
RAILWAY REVIEW, THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 
AND THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 
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1954: Year of Beginning? 


Considered by itself, as a single 12-month period, 1954 


must rank as one of the railroads’ most discouraging 
years. Their proportion of the country’s total freight 
traffic dropped to'a new low; passenger traffic de- 
clined again; earnings and income were down; con- 


“gressional actioh was generally adverse. 


But 1954 alse brought the beginning, or acceleration, 


of six major and potentially favorable developments: 


1. Better traffic, and correspondingly higher earnings, 


are indicated—by the recent improvement in both, 
and by the high level of business activity generally 
forecast for the new year. 


2. Modernized regulation, to replace the old-fashioned 


laws under which railroads have long been forced to 
operate, is at least a possibility—thanks to appoint- 
ment by President Eisenhower of a special Cabinet 
Committee on Transport Policy and Organization. 


3. “Piggyback” freight service—currently offered by 


23 railroads on more than 16,000 route-miles—may 
be the answer either to truck competition, or to the 
problem of coordinating rail and highway services to 
the ultimate benefit of both, and of the public as well. 


4. “Competitive” rates— and the determination they 


5 


reveal to go after traffic where traffic is—may be an 
even more generally effective weapon against many 
types of competition. 


. “Glamorized”’ passenger service, by new low-cost, 


lightweight, ultra-high-speed trains—one ordered and 


could conceivably increase passen- 





others in prospect 
ger revenues, cut passenger costs. 


6. Improving railroad credit—Railway Age's own in- 


dex of railroad stock prices showed its largest rise in 
any one postwar year—has meant lower interest rates 
on equipment trust certificates, facilitated debt re- 
funding and capital reorganization. 


Beneath its surface, therefore. 1954 may have been a 


year, not of discouragement, but of burgeoning promise 
—a year which, viewed in retrospect, five years from 
now or ten, may prove to have been the year which 
marked a major turning point. 








Teletypewriter Service helps Pullman 
play host to 50,000 guests 


It takes real organization to play host 
to 50,000 travelers every night—and 
good communications are needed for 
this nationwide job. 


The Pullman Company has found 
that Bell System service is the answer 
to its communications problems. From 
a Message Center in Chicago, a private 
line teletypewriter network reaches 
out over 9000 miles, affording direct 
contact with 57 outlying offices. 

This puts speed into hundreds of 
routine chores. It enables Pullman to 


give the public smooth service—saves 
expense in transferring material, 
operating cars, restoring lost valuables. 
A tool gets to the shop quicker. A 
repair goes faster. 


“More efficient management of our 
business is an advantage of the sys- 
tem,” a Pullman official says “... in 
addition to being more economical.” 


Bell System services can help speed 
your communications, save you money. 
Just call your Bell telephone repre- 
sentative for more information. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














TELEPHONE MOBILE RADIO 


TELETYPEWRITER 








How messages are speeded 


¢A 9000-mile nationwide teletype- 
writer hookup of 9 intercity circuits 
connects the Chicago Message Cen- 
ter with 57 stations in 46 cities. 


¢ Chicago is the nerve center of the 
network. Circuits radiate to second- 
ary relay centers in Philadelphia, At- 
lanta, St. Louis and San Francisco. 


¢ Semi-automatic tape relay equip- 
ment is used to speed messages be- 
tween switching centers and outly- 
ing stations. 








INTERCOMMUNICATION AND PAGING SYSTEMS 


TELEMETERING AND REMOTE CONTROL 
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THE RAILROADS' OUTLOOK... 


As Railway Age Sees It 


With business up and diversion arrested, traffic, earnings and purchases should 





rise—Big long-term changes presage more favorable status 


The level of railroad traffic in 1955 
will depend largely on general busi- 
ness conditions. Most business fore- 
casters see “a moderate but sustained 
business recovery in 1955.” Prospects 
include a gain in construction activity; 
more spending hy consumers; more 
accumulation and less liquidation of 
business inventories; and continuation 
of defense spending at about the cur- 
rent level. Steel makers see gains of 
10 to 20 per cent over 1954; automobile 
production will rise; even coal is look- 
ing upward. 


Railroads Can Expect... 


The railroads’ share of total freight 
trafic in 1955 probably will not change 
significantly. But without any increase 
in the general business level of the 
country, the railroads could probably 
regain up to $3 billion additional an- 
nual revenue from high-rated traffic 
from trucks and an unestimated but 
large increase from water lines by rates 
which take account of the lower cost 
of handling “wholesale” business. 


... More Traffic... 


In 1954 railroads experienced a 
much more severe decline in_ traffic 
and earnings than did most other 
businesses. Industrial production de- 
clined about 7%; “gross national prod- 
uct” about 214%; and corporate profits 
(after taxes) some 10%. In contrast. 
railroad freight carloadings and gross 
revenues moved down 12% and _ ton- 
miles, 10%. Net income plummeted 
as much as 30%. 

Will the railroads continue to per- 
form worse than business in general? 
Was the greater decline in their vol- 
ume due to long-term loss of traffic to 
competitors? 

The answer is that diversion has 
been increasing steadilv since 1946, 
but not at such a rate as to explain 
the 1954 declines. Further, the drop in 
carloadings lockstepped with trends of 
production in the heavy or durable 
goods industries. The steel industry— 
so important to rail traffiic—declined 
more in activity than business gen- 
erally. 

Carriers in the eastern district, 
where durable goods play a more im 
portant role than elsewhere, suffered 
a decline in gross revenues of more 
than 16% in the first 10 months of 
1954, while revenues of roads in the 
East and South went down between 11 
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and 12%. Comebacks in coal and in 
steel have already been experienced, 
and predictions for 1955 are optimistic. 


... Better Earnings .. . 


Railroad revenues in 1954 declined 
more than ton-miles or passenger- 
miles. Probable causes of the disparity 
include: 

(1) Rate reductions to regain traffic; 

(2) Further loss of high-rated traffic; 
and 

(3) Loss of short-haul traffic relatively 
greater than that of long-haul. 

In 1955: Cause (1) is likely to in- 
crease in impact. (Eventually, however, 
with freedom from traditional “rela- 
tionships” in rate-making, the railroads 
ean probably offset some rate cuts 
with rate raises on _ hard-to-handle 
freight which nobody else will take.) 
Cause (2) should decline in impor- 
tance with realistic rate-making. Cause 
(3) will probably be influenced fa- 
vorably by new techniques of rate- 
making which introduce competitive 
rate distance blocks, in place of tra- 
ditional taper-lines. 


. . - More Buying, in ‘55 


Given a continuation of the recent 
upturn in traffic, the railroads’ pur- 
chases of materials and of capital 
goods should be higher in 1955 than 
last year. Like those of most busi- 
nesses, railroad purchases do not par- 
alle] revenue trends exactly. When bus- 
iness declines, buying is cut propor- 
tionately more severely. With an up- 
turn, purchasing activity usually out- 
strips the rise in gross income. Here 
are some reasons why railroad buying 
should be up in 1955: 

¢ Material inventories are down  sub- 
stantially. 

¢ Deferred maintenance will force some 
carriers back into the rail and tie markets. 

¢ Authorized construction projects are 
backlogged. 

¢ Higher wages will force purchase of 
more labor-saving devices. 

¢ The bad order ratio on freight cars 
is high. 

¢ Fewer new freight cars were installed 
in 1954 than in any year since 1939; re- 
tirements ran higher; the net fleet is 
down 40,000 cars. 

¢ Persistent shortages in certain cate- 
gories of freight cars will force stepped- 
up car buying and repairing, if traffic is 
not to be lost by default. 

¢ Expanding T-O-F-C needs new cars. 

¢ Shipper demand for specialized equip- 
ment is increasing. 
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¢ Aging of the diesel fleet will require 
expanded shop facilities and greater ac- 
tivity in replacement components. 

The railroads did reasonably well 
in cost control in 1954. They reduced 
expenses by 8%, in face of a 12% 
decline in revenues and 10 and 7% 
declines, respectively, in freight and 
passenger traffic. Although their rev- 
enues dropped about $1.3 billion, they 
held their net earnings (after taxes) 
to within $260 million of the 1953 
figures. 


How “Leverage” Works 


This promises well for railroad prof- 
its in the period of increased traffic 
ahead. It takes time for management, 
under the compulsion of falling reve- 
nues, to run a fine-tooth comb through 
the organization and “cut the fat and 
maybe some skin.” After traffic comes 
back to its former level, much of the 
reduced level of expense can be main- 
tained—“thereby,” according to one 
financial analyst, “imparting leverage 
to the earnings improvement” by 
which railroad budgets are influenced. 

This will mark the eighth consecu- 
tive year in which a new high per- 
formance record has been established. 
Daily mileage of locomotives in both 
freight and passenger service also in- 
creased substantially. The mileage of 
freight cars, on the other hand, de- 
clined. 


Labor and Inflation 


Railroad wages averaged 5¢ an hour 
higher in 1954 than in 1953. Big de- 
mands for further increases, plus more 
“fringe benefits,” are before the car- 
riers, or just around the corner. The 
full effect of the settlement in August 
with the non-ops will not be reflected 
in operating expenses until 1955. 

Unions in most businesses seem to 
expect annual or semiannual increases 
in “take.” Economists like Slichter, 
recognizing the economy as “labor- 
istic,” foresee a steady increase in wage 
rates and benefits. Some manufacturing 
industries will be able to absorb some 
of the impact by mechanizing; the rest 
of the cost will be “paid for” by con- 
tinuous, “mild” inflation. Actually 
there exists in the country no really 
powerful, articulate force in opposition 
to inflationary pressures. 

Hence, the railroads, which suffer 
more than most industries from infla- 
tion, face the prospect of adapting 
themselves to more and more of it. 
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Solid bearing cars earn equivalent of 


$250,000 EXTRA REVENUE PER YEAR 


on each 1000 car investment 


You get more cars for your money when 
they’ re solid-bearing-equipped — and a 
bigger return per dollar of car investment 


regardless of traffic conditions. 


ss the same amount of money needed to buy 
1000 average roller bearing freight cars, you 
can buy 1100 or more solid bearing freight 
cars. And if you want to know what the loss on 
the roller bearing investment would be, here’s 
a rule-of-thumb to figure it. 

First, assuming the extra cars are needed, 
you estimate their average earnings. Then, 
from this sum, about $400,000.00, you sub- 
tract the difference, if any, in maintaining and 
operating journal bearing assemblies on 1100 
solid bearing cars as opposed to 1000 roller 
bearing cars. 

Conservatively, you'll find your minimum 
annual gain with solid bearings to be about 
$250,000.00, and it may be as much as $400,- 
000.00. 

By the same token, suppose you only need 
1000 cars:to meet your traffic requirements. 
With solid bearings, you reduce your initial 
costs by at least $600,000.00 and you get the 
same proportionate increase in return per dol- 
lar of car investment represented by the $250,- 
000.00 to $400,000.00 above. And since both 
freight revenues and bearing operating costs 
are proportionate to car use, this comparative 
increase in return with solid bearings holds 
true regardless of traffic conditions. 

Write us for a detailed analysis of the eco- 
nomic advantages of solid-type bearings for 


200,000 — 


100,000 — 
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eae NET GAIN IN INCOME WITH SOLID BEARING CARS 


In % on any given investment 


In $ per 1000-car investment 


The left hand column indicates the average extra annual revenue 
that can be earned by buying 1100 solid bearing cars instead of 
1000 roller bearing cars, and the center box indicates the mini- 
mum revenue gain that would result if the roller bearings could 
eliminate all maintenance and operating expense, The actual 
annual net gain, of course, would be this minimum gain plus 
roller bearing maintenance and operating costs as indicated in 
the right hand column. 


freight cars. We will also be glad to give you 
information about ways to improve journal 
bearing performance. Magnus Metal Corpora- 
tion, 111 Broadway, New York 6; or 80 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
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Solid Bearinas 





MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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THE RAILROADS' OUTLOOK 
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As the Financial Analysts See It 


What investment analysts think of the 
railroads’ future is of special importance to 
the industry because their attitudes largely 
influence the state of railroad credit. 


Legislation Most Important 

The traffic and earnings outlook for the year ahead is 
not as fundamentally important to the railroads as the 
need for and prospect of obtaining necessary changes 
in laws regulating them as common carriers. If the report 
of the President’s Cabinet Committe? on Transportation 
Policy and Organization gives full weight to modern 
transportation problems and competitive conditions and 
is backed by constructive suggestions it should receive 
the full support of the present Administration. With this 
backing the prospect for favorable legislative action is 
brighter than has been the case for many years. What 
may evolve is a greater degree of competitive oppor- 
tunity and freedom.—Charles L. Bergmann, partner, R. 
W. Pressprich & Co., and chairman, Railroad Securities 
Committee, Investment Bankers Association of America. 


“Economic Climate” Is Better 

As a result of the changed economic climate, gross 
revenues in 1955 should experience a minimum expan- 
sion of 5%. Net income, reflecting better control of op- 
erating expenses, as well as cumulative benefits from 
capital expenditures of over $10 billion since the end of 
World War II, should exceed $700 million, thus pro- 
viding the background for further possible dividend in- 
creases this coming yeat.—Pierre R. Bretey, railroad 
analyst, Hayden, Stone & Co. 


First Half — Good; Second Half- ? 


The railroad earnings outlook is clear for the first 
half of 1955, cloudy for the second half. For the first 
half year, operating revenues of Class I railroads may 
be 10% higher than last year: net income may be more 
than 50 higher. 

For the second half year, the railroad earnings pic- 
ture is less clear—clouded by the possibility of business 
decline and increased wages. A 5% increase in wage rates 
(less than 10 cents an hour) would increase railroads’ 
expenses about $250 million a year. 

With larger railroad earnings a definite probability for 
the first half of 1955, still higher share prices cannot yet 
be ruled out—Walter F. Hahn, Smith, Barney & Co. 


Eastern Outlook Brighter 

Large eastern carriers serving steel mills and the coal 
industry will do much better and, because of their great 
size. will have a tendency to lift Class I figures sub- 
stantially. Most improvement programs will be geared 
to slim 1954 earnings. as will initial maintenance pro- 
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grams, with the result that net income will probably 
show a more pronounced rise percentagewise than gross 
revenues.—David A. Hill, investment counsellor. 


Expense Control Helpful 

Based on the strong probability that steel and coal 
production will be higher in 1955, railroad freight 
tonnage and revenues should show gains over 1954. This 
will have a favorable effect on earnings, but even more 
important is the much better control the railroads are 
showing over expenses. With bigger earnings, dividends 
will be better protected and there are likely to be some in- 
creases. Rail stocks are likely to be steady to somewhat 
higher, but not nearly as sensational as in 1954.—Arthur 
Jansen, partner, W. E. Burnet & Co. 


More Highways Mean Less Traffic 

At the moment common stocks of western and south- 
ern carriers seem to have recaptured their old-time glamor 
in the eyes of the investing public. On the other hand. 
the railroads’ share of available traffic continues to de- 
cline at an alarming pace and the national turnpike and 
highway program of the Administration may increase 
this trend. “De-regulation” of the industry by Congress 
is urgently needed; however, the $50-billion road plan 
has the more political appeal.—/oseph T. Small, Paine. 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Sees Industry Revitalized 

The railroad outlook for 1955 is encouraging. We 
look for a level of traffic somewhat better than 1954. 
with improved earnings through control of expenses 
and increased efficiency. Railroad credit in general 
is gradually being re-established from the virtual col- 
lapse suffered following 1946. 

Very new and completely modern yards have im- 
proved the efficiency of certain divisions so radically 
that other yard improvements previously considered 
.. . Other 
recent developments point to an industry revitalized. 

Nelson M. Utley, vice-president, Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


unnecessary are being pushed to completion. 


Looks for Larger Net 

A moderate rise in traffic volume, better control of 
expenses achieved under difficult conditions of sharply 
falling traffic during most of 1954, increasing use of 
new equipment and new techniques in transportation. 
and promise of more equitable federal regulation over 
rate-making and abandonments are factors leading me to 
expect a better earnings year for railroads in 1955. | 
would venture a guess that gross revenues this year 
should run 5%-10% ahead of depressed 1954 levels. 
—Edward S. Wilson, manager, research department, 


Hallgarten & Co. 
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THE RAILROADS’ OUTLOOK 
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FAVORABLE» PROMISING MORE TRAFFIC IN 1955» IS YOUR | 
IRATLROAD REVISING EARLYER PLANS FOR PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT| 
AND EQUIPMENT ORDERS? SUPPLEMENTING QUESTIONNAIRES. WOULD 
APPRECIATE FOR RAILWAY AGE ANNUAL REVIEW ISSUE YOUR 
MANAGEMENT'S LATEST APPRAISAL» PLUS IF POSSIBLE» ‘ 
PECIFIC PLANS MAJOR EXPENDITURES FOR LOCOMOTIVES AND 
|CARSs PROPERTY BETTERMENTS AND EXPANSION OF FSACILITIES.: 
PLEASE WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT=_ : 


_Here’ 's what they 


PRR-Better Earnings 

J. M. Symes, president, expects the road’s earnings in 
1955 to be higher than in 1954. Work on the $34-million 
Conway yard is going forward after a delay resulting 
from the 1954 traffic slump, and completion of the east- 
bound yard is now scheduled for next September. De- 
velopment of trailer-on-flat car traffic has required addi- 
tional loading facilities to cost $400,000. 


C&O-Paperwork Revolution 

“The railroad industry is on the way up.” That is 
the optimistic appraisal of the outlook voiced by Walter 
J. Tuohy, C&O president, who goes on to predict that 
1955 “will mark the crossroads of the railroads’ re- 
covery.” The bottom has been reached in coal’s decline. 
says Mr. Tuohy. “Production in 1955 is expected to 
climb to 425 million tons from 385 million tons in 1954.” 


MP-Complete Dieselization 
Improvements already authorized for the system for 

1955 include 66 diesel road switchers, which will com- 

plete dieselization of the entire system, to cost approxi- 
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mately $11,000,000; completion of grade revision be- 
tween Dodson and Martin City, Mo., to cost $1,286.500; 
and completion of diesel facility at North Little Rock. 


GN-—New Yard at Minot 


The approved 1955 budget of approximately $16 
million provides nearly $14 million to carry on this 
road’s track improvement program, which will include 
175 miles of new 115-lb rail. Also anticipated is construc- 
tion of a modern classification yard at Minot, N.D. 


T&P—Welded Rail 


“It seems reasonably evident,” says President W. G. 
Vollmer, “that (1) business in 1955 will be somewhat 
better than in 1954, (2) the volume of traffic available 
to the railroads will show a moderate improvement, and 
(3) competition for the nation’s traffic will grow in in- 
tensity.” Rail-laying plans include 12 miles of 132-lb and 
42 miles of 115-lb rail in West Texas and 24 miles of 
112-lb welded rails in Louisiana. The equipment pro- 
gram includes 200 new box cars, 15 cabooses and 38 
“outfit” cars for roadway employees. 
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L&N-—-Confidence in Future 

President J. E. Tilford finds that “improved condi- 
tions in the territory served by the L&N appear par- 
ticularly promising.” Based on “abiding confidence in 
the South’s future,” this road’s capital outlays for im- 
provements since the end of World War II have amounted 
to $275 million. “Outstanding appropriations for 1955 
now approximate $14 million, and active consideration 
is being given to several special projects that, business 
and earnings permitting, will likely be authorized and 
prosecuted during 1955.” 


N de M-Stepped Up Program 
Rehabilitation of the National of Mexico will be 
stepped up during 1955. The approved budget, which 
totals 246 million pesos ($19.744 million), provides 
for additional heavy rail, inauguration of a consolidated 
freight terminal at Mexico City, construction of ter- 
minals at Piedras Negras and Monterrey, and purchase 
of more diesel power, looking toward complete dieseliza- 
tion of all main lines. Additional construction work is 
contemplated at the following lines: Chihuahua-Pacific. 
Durango-Mazatlan, Sonora-Baja California, and Sureste. 


B&O-Orders 86 Diesels 


Upturn in business has justified placing orders for 
86 diesels for delivery in the second quarter of this 
year. In addition, material has just been ordered for 
construction of 100 flat cars at the DuBois shops. 


SP&S-$3.5 Million Outlay 


The 1955 budget, just approved, provides for a $1- 
million outlay for track and track material, buildings, 
signals and communications, and shop and terminal im- 
provements. Under study is a $2.5-million program for 
additional diesel road-switchers. 


C of Ga—1955 Will Be Better 


Expressing its faith in the future during 1955 in a 
tangible way, this road has authorized purchase of six 
diesel-electric freight locomotives, at an expenditure of 
over $1 million, and construction of 100 pulpwood cars 
in Central shops, to cost in the neighborhood of $300,- 
000. Says President W. E. Dillard, “You may be as- 
sured that were it not for a faith that our general 
economic condition will be on a gentle upgrade during 
the coming year, no such expenditure at this time would 
be entertained.” 


MILWAUKEE-—New Equipment 


Contemplated expenditure for road improvements will 
approximate $9,700,000; expenditures for new equip- 
ment and improvements to existing equipment will ap- 
proximate $11 million. Latter item includes purchases 
of 74 diesels, 50 steel box Compartmentizer cars, 30 
steel gondolas and modernization of two electric locomo- 
tives. 


NP-Spending $28 Million 

When. Northern Pacific’s President Robert S. Mac- 
Farlane announced a $28 million program for new 
equipment and improvements for 1955, it was “based 
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on an estimate that our 1955 business would be some- 
what better than in 1954. We are now considering in- 
creasing our property improvement program, but no 
decision has been reached.” 


PGE-Traffic Up 30% Yearly 


This road anticipates traffic growth in 1955 at the 
same rate as in the past two years, which have shown 
a rise of over 30% per annum. It proposes to buy 25 
flats and 25 gondolas. It plans to replace 50 mi of 60-lb 
rail with 85-lb and to ballast 50 mi of track this year. 
Grading and bridge work on Squamish-to-North Van- 
couver extension of 41 mi will proceed, also clearing 
and grading on first 65 mi north of Prince George on 
Peace River extension. 


RF&P-—Yard Improvement 

Studies now under way for improvement of yard fa- 
cilities are not definite enough at present for detailed 
comment. At Potomac Yard a TV installation is being 
completed to take car numbers of northbound trains. 


F. C. del PACIFICO—New Railroad 


This road’s plans for this year call for gross investment 
amounting to 316 million pesos, or over $25 million. 
“We expect to lay 440 km of new 100-lb rail, one million 
ties, and 310,000 cu meters of ballast. Equipment addi- 
tions will include 12 diesel locomotives. six road-switchers 
and six switchers. Other major items are improved com- 
munications, bridges and road machinery.” 


WABASH-$1 Million for Yards 


President Arthur K. Atkinson anticipates better car- 
loadings. Earli-r plans have been revised upward to in- 
clude 44 miles of CTC, to cost $600,000, and expansion 
of yards involving an outlay of $1 million. 


MONON-More Radio 


President Warren W. Brown predicts gross revenues 
slightly higher than in 1954, when Monon’s results were 
“much better than the national average.” Net income 
is expected to be “about the same.” This road plans to 
lay 10 miles or more of new rail in 1955, with total 
capital improvements running to $380,000. Another 
improvement will be “considerable expansion of present 
train radio equipment.” 


ERIE-—Improvement Ahead 

“The adjustment period we experienced in the past 
vear is now over and every indicator of business health 
points to improvement ahead,” says President Paul W. 
Johnston. “We expect our earnings in 1955 to show a 
satisfactory increase over 1954. There are many indica- 
tions that point to optimism for the future, including a 
steady advance in our standard of living.” 


READING-New Line 

Work will be completed during 1955 on a new line 
from Laureldale to Blandon, Pa., 3.36 miles, and regrad- 
ing of existing alinement of 1.9 miles of present Schuyl- 
kill and Lehigh branch, to provide a new low grade route 
of 5.3 miles. Total cost will be approximately $2,225,000. 











November Net Up $16 Million 


This was first increase above same month of previous year 
since August 1953—-Eleven months net, at $547 million, 


was off $252 million 


Class I railroads in November 1954 
had estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $76,000,000, up $16,- 
000,000 from November 1953’s $60,000,- 
000, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads. This was the first 
time since August 1953 that a monthly 
net was higher than that of the same 
month in the preceding year. 

November’s net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, was 
$94,118,054. That compared with No- 
vember 1953’s $78,526,183. 

Eleven Months’ Results—For last 
year’s first 11 months, estimated net 
income was $547,000,000, down $252.- 
000,000 from the $799,000,000 reported 
for the same period of 1953. Net rail- 
way operating income for the 11 
months was $765,606,661, compared 
with $1,031,517,291. 

Gross in the 11 months amounted to 
$8.572,897,474, compared with $9,848.- 
917,002 in the same period of 1953, a 
decrease of 13%. Operating expenses 
amounted to $6,755,791,805, compared 
with $7,438,438,928, a decrease of 


9.2% 


Twenty-five Class I roads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in last year’s 
first 11 months, of which 12 were in 
the Eastern district, four in the South- 


Western 


ern region, and nine in the 
district. 





CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


1954 1953 
Total operating rev- 
enves . -.++« $ 793,015,200 $ 832,363,043 
Total operating ex- 
penses ; 597,012,682 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 75.28 
Taxes ... 81,489,519 
Net railway operat- 
ing income (Earn- 
ings before 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimat- 


657,496,445 
78.99 
77,582,365 


94,118,054 78,526,183 


76,000,000 40,000,000 


Eleven Months Ended November 30 
Total operating rev- 
enu2s ... $8,572,897,474 $9,848,917,002 
Total operating ex- 
Penses ohke 
Operating ratio— 
per cent 78.80 75.53 
Toxes ‘ 821,549,247 1,162,856,463 
Net railway operat- 
ing income (Earn- 
ings before 
charges 
Net income, after 
charges (estimat- 
ed F bebe 


6,755,791,805 7,438,438,928 


765,606,661 1,031,517,291 


547,000,000 799,000,000 





In the 12 months ended November 
30, the rate of return averaged 3.16% 
compared with 4.32% in the 12 months 
ended November 30, 1953. 


34 Million Cars Loaded in 
1954; 11.6% Below 1953 


Loadings of revenue freight on 
Class I railroads totaled 33,862,883 
cars in 1954, according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. This 
was a decrease of 4,438,262 cars, or 
11.6 per cent, compared with 1953. Car- 
loadings by commodities in 1954 as 
compared with 1953 were as follows: 

1954 1953 Per cent 


Grain and grain 

products 2,547,607 2,458,107 3.6 Inc. 
Livestock 447 451,686 1.0 Dec. 
Coal 11.5 Dec. 
Coke 422,19 693, 39.1 Dec. 
Forest Products . 2,259,806 8.0 Dec. 
Ore 21 14, 750 3,145,520 32.8 Dec. 


195,936 3,503,511 8.8 Dec. 
. 17, 407,278 19,407, /A89 10.3 Dec. 


33,862,883 38,301,145 11.6 Dec 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 25 totaled 561,- 
079 cars; the summary, compiled by 


Miscellaneous 


the Car Service Division, AAR, fol- 
lows: 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week — aes. December 25 

District 1953 1952 
pete 85,849 94,591 
Allegheny 95,820 114,195 
Pocahontas ... 33,947 32,345 
Southern 87,099 
Northwestern 53,864 57,045 
Central Western 81,693 
Southwestern 42,706 


100,893 
50,599 





Total Western 
Districts 


217,226 178,263 188,925 





Total All Roads 


Commodities: 

Grain and grain 
products 

Livestock 

Coal 

Coke 

Forest products . 

Ore 


Merchandise I.c.!. 
Miscellaneous 


December 25 
December 18 
December 11 
December és 
November 27 .. 


596,230 670,371 





Cumulative total 
52 weeks ...33,862,883 38,301,145 37,985,155 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended December 14 
totaled 71.296 cars, compared with 74,- 
998 cars for the previous seven-day 
period, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 
Revenue Total Cars 


Coors Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


71,296 27,989 
71,787 27,994 


-. 3,538,660 1,357,470 
. 3,840,233 1,555,088 


Totals for Canada: 
December 14, 
December 14, 

Cumulative Totals: 
December 14 1954 
December 14, 1953 





THESE NEW SLEEPERS —two of 
four of the six-section, six-roomette, 
four-double-bedroom type _ recently 
built for the Boston & Maine by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company—were widely exhibited in 
B&M cities last month. All four are 


* 
~~" 


ee 


now in service, along with similar 
ears for the New Haven and _ the 
Bangor & Aroostoo:, ou the “Gull,” 
between Boston and Van Buren, Me., 
Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S., 
and the “State of Maine,” between 
New York and Portland, Me. 
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Pennsylvania Expands “Piggyback” 


Will haul trailers for common carrier truckers, beginning 


February 1, in collaboration with Rail-Trailer Company 


Inauguration by the Pennsylvania 
on February 1 of a new form of “Truc- 
Train” service, to provide rail trans- 
port for highway trailers of common 
carrier truck lines between New York 
and Chicago, and Philadelphia and 
Chicago, has been announced by James 
M. Symes, president. Two hundred 
especially built flat cars, each 75 ft 
long, will carry the trailers in pairs 
on the railroad’s fastest merchandise 
trains, with evening departures and 
early second-morning arrivals at ail 
three terminals, he said. 


As predicted in Railway Age, No- 
vember 15, page 5, the new service 
will be instituted in collaboration with 
the Rail-Trailer Company, of which 
Eugene F. Ryan is president, to de- 
velop the potentialities of such a serv- 
ice. As business expands it is planned 
to inaugurate schedules using freight 
trains providing TrucTrain service ex- 
clusively, Mr. Symes said. Rail-Trailer, 
as an independent contractor, will act 
as liaison between common carrier 
truck operators and the railroad, and 
will also manage trucking operations, 





WHY NOT ALLOW PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
TO BUILD AND MAINTAIN HIGHWAYS? 


“We will never solve by any public 
planning or tax financing the present 
problem of highway needs created by 
53,000,000 motor vehicles—much less 
anticipate and forestall the traffic 
problem to be created by 80,000,000 
motor vehicles which experts predict 
will ride the highways in 1975. The 
answer is obvious. . . . We should 
allow private enterprise the right to 
build and maintain highways.” 

So argued John E. Mulroney, justice 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, in a 
carefully reasoned article in the No- 
vember issue of The Freeman, in 
which he expounded the thesis that 
private enterprise can solve “the ur- 
gent problem of planning and finane- 
ing modern highways for growing mo- 
tor traffic.” 

“Rightly viewed,” Justice Mulroney 
said, “highway motor transportation 
is one machine divided into three 
parts: the motor vehicle, the fuel to 
run it, and the highway on which it 
is to travel. . . . Two-thirds of it 
are supplied by private enterprise and 
one-third is government owned and 
controlled. 

“The automotive industry . . . 
poured forth . . . an ever-better prod- 
uct, capable of rendering ever-bet- 
ter service at ever-decreasing costs. 
The petroleum industry kept pace. 
-.. But... the two private enter- 
prises in the trinity have far out- 
stripped the third. . . . The govern- 
ment-owned element of the highway 
motor transportation machine began 
to fall behind. It simply could not 
keep abreast of the rapid changes. 
This is no fault of government; it is 
just that government is always at a 
disadvantage in the field of progressive 
industries. . . . 


“Let there be highway public serv- 
ice companies—private or investor- 
owned, but possessing appropriate 
franchises from the state to construct 
and maintain highways on the basis 
of public convenience and necessity, 
with the right of eminent domain and 
the right to charge reasonable rates 
for travel thereon. These should be 
regulated, like all public service com- 
panies.” 

His proposal, the Iowa jurist em- 
phasized, “would aid existing public 
highways by allowing for additional 
highways built with private capital.” 
He would not turn present public 
highways over to such a company to 
operate for profit; nor, he said, does 
the plan necessarily contemplate elim- 
ination of any presently existing public 
roads. 

He conceded that private highways 
would “take a tremendous outlay of 
capital,” but argued that “no prwate 
enterprise remained unborn in_ this 
country because the capital expendi- 
ture was large.” People, he believes, 
“will patronize the public service com- 
pany highway because the company, 
like any other private enterprise, will 
strive to make its service attractive 
to customers. ... It is fairly certain 
the traveling public would pay for 
travel on private highways an amount 
at least equal to present charges”’ on 
toll roads. “They might pay more. 
It is possible a highway service com- 
pany could make a profit on a lesser 
charge.” 

Railroads, said Justice Mulroney, 
should be allowed to qualify as high- 
way public service companies, because 
of their ability, in many locations, to 
build highways over tracks or along 
abandoned rights-of-way. 
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including loading and unloading, at 
new terminal facilities being provided 
by the railroad. 

“This new type of TrucTrain serv- 
ice for highway trailers of common 
carrier truck lines should provide the 
Pennsylvania with profitable new busi- 
ness, as well as increase overall speed 
and dependability for truck operators 
at attractive charges,” the PRR presi- 
dent also said. He added that: 

“We are inaugurating a type of 
service in which everyone concerned 
should make worthwhile gains. The 
new service is the result of months 
of consideration of problems involved, 
including the kind of equipment to be 
used and design of terminals to handle 
the business.” 

Terminal facilities are under con- 
struction at Meadows yard, Kearny, 
N.J., across the Hudson river from New 
York City, and at 55th Street yard, 
Chicago. They include additional 
tracks, ramps for end-loading and un- 
loading trailers. scales, and_ trailer 
parking areas. The cost of the two 
projects will be about $400,000. At 
Philadelphia the new service will be 
handled for the present with the same 
Kensington yard facilities installed for 
the present type of TrucTrain service. 

At the outset the new service will 
provide evening departure from Mea- 
dows yard on LCL-1, the PRR’s swift- 
est merchandise train to Chicago, ar- 
riving in 55th Street yard there in 
time for delivery before the start of 
business on the second morning. East- 
bound. trailers will be carried on LCL- 
2. the companion train to New York, 
also with evening departure and early 
arrival the second morning. Philadel- 
phia-Chicago trailers will be dispatched 
on the same trains, their cars being 
picked up and set off en route. 

Mr. Symes said truck operators us- 
ing TrucTrain service will pay rail- 
road charges based on distance hauled 
and gross weight of trailer and load. 
Charges to and from Philadelphia wil! 
be in proportion to the shorter haul. 
Truck operators will pav Rail-Trailer 
for loading and unloading services to 
and from rail cars at terminals. 


Traffic 





U. S. Chamber Reports on 
Transport in ‘54, ‘55 


The railroads’ share of the nation’s 
total freight traffic last year went 
below 50% for the first time, accord- 
ing to a summary prepared by the 
Transportation and Communication 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

With the railroads hauling approxi- 
mately 550 billion ton-miles of inter- 
city freight, a drop of 10% from 1953, 
the summary states, their share of 1,106 
billion total ton-miles was 49.8%. 

Contrasted with this, the summary 
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reports, the truck industry hauled the 
same total as in 1953—208 billion ton- 
miles, with a resulting increase in its 
share of the total traffic. which was 
down 7% from the peak year of 1953. 
“The barge and petroleum pipe line 
industries, however, continued to chalk 
up all-time high tonnages,” the Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports. The pipe 
line tonnage was up 2% to 169 billion 
ton-miles and the barge lines hauled 
80 billion ton-miles. or 7% more than 
in 1953. 

The summary also notes that “un- 
regulated carriers operating in the 
truck and barge fields showed traf- 
fic gains” while regulated carriers 
showed declines. 

The report states that rail pas- 
senger traffic was also down—by 7% 
—while air coach service accounted 
for one-third of the total domestic pas- 
senger-miles. 

Railroad capital expenditures, al- 
ready down 36% from 1953, were ex- 
pected to drop 31% below the 1954 
figure of $800 million. 

A note of optimism was sounded in 
the chamber’s comments on “piggy- 
backing” which, it said. was at first 
“far short of expectations” but had 
recently shown “encouraging growth.” 
The report stated that “at least 100,000 
trailers” were expected to be carried 
during 1954. 


People in the News 





Lester N. Selig Elected 
President of Car Institute 


The American Railway Car Insti- 
tute has elected Lester N. Selig, of 
Chicago, as president. Mr. Selig, who 
will serve without compensation, suc- 
ceeds Gustav Metzman. who has re- 
tired after serving two years as full- 
time head of the institute. 

The new president of ARCI has 
spent his entire business life with 
General American Transportation Cor- 
poration. A native of Brooklyn, he 
began as a workman in the shops of 
the company of which he is now 
chairman of the board. 


Doolan Named to New York 
Civil Defense Commission 


The Associated Railroads of New 
York State have appointed J. Frank 
Doolan, retired executive vice-presi- 
dent of the New York. New Haven & 
Hartford, to serve. without cost to the 
state. on the staff of the state’s Civil 
Defense Commission as assistant chief 
of transportation, for railroads. He re- 
ported December 27 to Col. Robert L. 
Johnson, the commission’s chief of 
transportation, 

Mr. Doolan will carry forward the 
commission’s plans for emergency mo- 
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bilization of equipment and personnel 
of all rail lines within the state, in 
time of emergency or enemy attack. 
These include transportation of injured 
and homeless, deployment of survivors 
as auxiliary workers, movement of sup- 
plies to devastated areas, and “piggy- 
back” transportation of fire equipment, 
trucks, and other automotive emergency 
equipment. Each of the 11 major tar- 
get areas in New York state either 
now has, or will soon complete, a de- 
tailed local area plan for the emer- 
gency utilization of railroad equip- 
ment and personnel located within their 
areas. 


Mahaffie Must Fight 
To Stay on the ICC 


Charles D. Mahaffie’s continuance 
as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission seemed last week 
to depend upon his disposition to go 
to court on the question of whether 
the federal government’s general re- 
tirement-at-70 rule overrides the spe- 
cific-term provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Mr. Mahaffie, whose latest ICC 
term was scheduled to expire De- 
cember 31, 1958, became 70 years of 
age December 5; and the White House 
announced on January 3 that he had 
retired under the general rule as of 
December 31. The general rule’s re- 
quirement is that government em- 
ployees must retire at the end of the 
month in which they become 70, un- 
less they are exempt by Presidential 
order. 

Legal Question—The White House 
announcement left unsettled the legal 
question which has been raised on the 
basis of contentions that, when the 
President appoints a person to a spe- 
cific term which runs through that 
person’s 70th birthday, the President 
is presumed to have known the ap- 
pointee’s age; and, thus, the appoint- 
ment carries exemption from the com- 
pulsory retirement rule until the end 
of the term involved. (Railway Age, 
October 4, 1954, page 12.) 

Commissioner Mahaffie came to his 
office at the commission on the morn- 


TYPICAL FLAT CAR UNDERFRAME, 
supported by shop trucks—100 such 
underframes were ordered recently 
from the Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany by the Baltimore & Ohio, which 








ing of January 3, but left before noon 
of that day. After the White House 
announcement, he told a Railway Age 
reporter that he had not decided 
whether he would contest the retire- 
ment. 

Tuggle Term Expired Mean- 
while, the tenure of Commissioner Ken- 
neth H. Tuggle also became uncertain 
on December 31, when his term ex- 
pired. However, he will continue to 
serve under provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which stipulate that a 
commissioner in office mav continue 
to serve beyond the end of his term 
until his successor qualifies. Mr. 
Tuggle told Railway Age last week 
that he was confident of reappoint- 
ment. 


Public Relations 





“The Most Mail for 
The Least Money” 


In an effort to present to press and 
public facts concerning railroad han- 
dling of mail traffic on a nationwide 
basis, the Association of American 
Railroads has prepared and is cur- 
rently giving wide distribution to a 
new brochure entitled “The Most Mail 
for the Least Money.” 

Using numerous pictures and a min- 
imum of text, the 16-page (plus cover) 
booklet points out that “Moving mail 
by rail means: 

e “To the Post Office Department 
lower handling costs, lower transportation 
charges and less investment of public 
funds in mail-handling facilities; ee 

e “To the taxpayers—lesser postal defi- 
cits to be met out of tax funds—the only 
intercity mail on which the department 
consistently makes a profit is first-class 
surface mail; 

e “To the users of postal service—econo 
my, convenience, dependability; 

e “To the public—less congestion on 
the highways, built and maintained with 
tax money; and 

e “To the nation—stronger railroads to 
meet the needs of commerce and_ the 
demands of defense.” 





plans to enlarge its piggyback facil- 
ities. Greenville will start building 
the underframes late next February. 
The cars will be completed in the 
B&O’s Dubois, Pa., shop. 
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Financial 





How Funds Value Rails 


Carrier securities worth $434.5 million represent eight per 
cent of assets of 137 investment companies 


Securities of 98 railroads, having an 
aggregate market value of $434,534,- 
000, are included in portfolios of 137 
closed-end and open-end (mutual fund) 
investment companies, according to a 
recent study by the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies. The rail 
securities represent nearly eight per 
cent of the funds’ total assets. 

Common Stock—The most popular 
type of railroad security with invest- 
ment funds, from the standpoint of 
value, is common stock, which accounts 
for $235,675,000, or 54.2%, of total 
holdings. Such holdings, however, are 
concentrated in common stocks of only 
37 railroads. Santa Fe common with 
a market value of $37,188,000 is dis- 
tributed among 37 companies. while 
39 funds own Southern Pacific common 
stock worth a total of $22,430.000. 

Preferred Stock—Preferred stocks 
of 36 railroads, valued at $38,547,000, 





TWENTY LARGEST RAILROAD 
HOLDINGS 


(Based upon aggregate holdings 
of all classes of securities) 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Southern Pacific ; 

Seaboord Air Line 

Hlinois Central 

Southern 53 

Union Pacific 

Northern Pacific 

Erie 

Missouri Pacific . 
Baltimore & Ohio .. ‘ 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific . 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis . 
Louisville & Nashville 

Atlantic Coast Line ; 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio . 
Chesapeake & Ohio .. ~~ 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 
Missouri- Kansas-Texas : - 
New Orleans. Texas & Mexico 
New York Central ; 


TOTAL nee Securities of 
Railroads ... 


8 
$434,534 


*In market values as stated in latest available 
financial reports of member companies. 


represent 8.9% of all investment com- 
pany railroad holdings. In this classi- 
fication, the highest market value is 
the $3,724,000 of Nickel Plate pre- 
ferred divided among six funds, but 
the widest distribution is in Frisco 
preferred, of which $2,474,000 is owned 
by 16 funds. 

Bonds—Bonds amounting to $160,- 
312,000 account for the remaining 
36.9% of railroad securities owned by 
investment companies, but they are 
the most widely held type of security, 
bonds of 78 railroads being included 
in the 137 portfolios studied. Dollar- 
wise, the Missouri Pacific tops the bond 
list, with $14,617,000 of its debt se- 
curities divided among 13 investment 
company holders. Baltimore & Ohio 
bonds, however, are most widely 
owned, $12.282.000 of them being dis- 
tributed among 24 investment funds. 


Pennsylvania Changes 
Accounting Procedures 


Several changes in accounting meth- 
ods that will alter present procedures 
of the Pennsylvania “to more clearly 
portray financial results,” have been 
announced by David C. Bevan, financial 
vice-president. 

One concerns year-end dividends re- 
ceived from subsidiary companies. For 
a number of years dividend payments 
by the Pennsylvania Company, a 
wholly owned subsidiary, have been 
made in December, which resulted 
in inclusion of the entire amount in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s income 
statement. Commencing this year, it is 
planned to include in “Other Income” 
monthly, one-twelfth of the estimated 
annual dividend from the Pennsylvania 
Company. This will conform to the 
practice with respect to normal divi- 
dends which, along with other non- 
operating income and fixed charges, 


are estimated at the beginning of each 
year and spread evenly over the 
months, changes being made from time 
to time as the year progresses. Figures 
for 1954 will be restated for compara- 
tive purposes. 

The second change involves amounts 
written off each year covering operat- 
ing deficits and other advances to cer- 
tain affiliated roads. In the past the 
income statement has reflected these 
amounts as “Appropriations of In- 
come,” but not as a charge in arriving 
at net income. They will be shown, 
beginning with the December 1954 
monthly statement, as “Miscellaneous 
Deductions from Income’”—and_ will 
constitute a charge before arriving at 
net incom>. 

The third change covers income re- 
ceived on securities held by the man- 
agers of the Trust of 1878. This trust 
fund was originally established as a 
reserve to protect the railroad with 
respect to its guaranty of certain se- 
curities of its leased lines. Today the 
income of the trust is currently used 
for acquisition of leased lines’ stocks 
or other obligations of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system. The income to 
the fund has in the past been de- 
ducted before arriving at net income 
and shown as “Other Deductions.” Be- 
ginning in December 1954. this amount 
will be treated as an appropriation of 
net income and not deducted before 
arriving at net income. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Lease Modi- 
fication.—This road has applied to the 
ICC for authority to modify its lease 
of the Dayton & Michigan by chang- 
ing the rental agreement so no divi- 
dends will be paid on D&M stock held 
by the B&O or its nominee. Rental has 
been based largely on dividends and 
the change would save the B&O $27,- 
100 annually in rental and taxes. 


Erie.—Purchase of Two Subsidi- 
aries —This road has been authorized 
by the ICC to purchase the Goshen & 
Deckertown and the Montgomery & 
Erie. Both the G&D and the M&E are 
controlled by the Erie through stock 
ownership. 


Grand Trunk Western.—Merger 
of Subsidiary.—This road has applied 
to the ICC for authority to merge into 
(Continued on page 184) 


TEN LARGEST RAILROAD HOLDINGS BY SECURITY TYPES, 


With Number of Investment Companies Holding Each Type of Security 


BONDS 
Value* 
in 000's) 


ee of 


Missouri Pacific 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Southern Pacific 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 
Gulf, “Mobile & Ohio 

New York Central 

lehigh Valley . 

Northern Pacific 


Total Bond Holdings of 78 nel 
roads $160,312 


PREFERRED STOCKS 

No. of  Value* 
Holders (in 000’s) 

, Chicago & St. Lovis .... 6 

Gulk “Mobile & Ohio 

Southern 

St. Lovis-San Francisco 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .. 


Western Pacific 
Hlinois Central 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 


Total Preferred Stock Holdings 


of 36 Railroads $38,547 


*In market values, as stated in latest available financial reports of member companies. 


COMMON STOCKS 

No. of 
Holders 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .. 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern Pacific 

IHinois Central 

Union Pacific 

Southern 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Northern Pacific 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Louisville & Nashville 


Value* 


(in 000's) 
$37, 


Total Common Stock Holdings 


of 37 Railroads $235,675 
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IT'S NEW. tested and proven 


smoother, faster !!!! 





THE TWO-DEPTH Mali® 


B-24 TAMPER 


You'll meet it in person at the N. R. A. A. 


Exhibits . . . you'll also learn about the new 


Malia “pay as you tamp” plan. 


= 

6 

glia EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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»mical Way 


Heavy, Worn-Out Baggage and 





ars in Passenger Train Operation 





Light weight head-end cars of modern design, 
such as the storage-mail express car illustrated 
above, equipped with COMMONWEALTH latest type 
BX Trucks, are the economical solution to the 
problem of replacing old, heavy weight equipment. 


IONE 


For operation at passenger train speeds, 
head-end commodity cars—express 
refrigerator cars—mechanically refrig- 
erated cars—trailer carrying flat cars— 
ail should be equipped with ComMMon- 
WEALTH BX type trucks to assure safe, 
smooth performance, to greatly reduce 
damage to lading and car, and for most 
economical operation. 


When you consider replacing worn-out, 


heavy weight head-end cars, COMMON- 
WEALTH BX type trucks offer outstanding 
advantages in economy and performance. 
Design includes equalization, swing-motion 
and one-piece cast steel truck frame with 
pedestals cast integral to insure perfect 
alignment of wheels and axles. 


COMMONWEALTH BX Trucks are accepted 
in passenger train interchange without ex- 
ception. Write today for full information! 
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NEW LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RADNOR YARD 


_ WE DESIGNED, FURNISHED MACHINERY AND STEEL STRUCTURES, 
ALSO SUPERVISED THE ERECTION OF ONE OF THE FINEST SAND UNLOAD- 
ING, ELEVATING, STORAGE, DRYING AND DISPENSING DIESEL-LOCOMO- 








TIVE INSTALLATIONS IN THIS COUNTRY. 





DIESEL SAND STORAGE AND DRYING PLANTS “BLACKHALL” OR 
“WILSON” CAR WASHERS ETC., AND OTHER SPECIAL ENGINEERING DO 
NOT FLOW FROM THE END OF A PRODUCTION LINE. Therefore, your 
quest for a fine design should begin with a source that has a fine reputation, 
an established name, directed by men who have an economical attitude to- 
ward their clients affairs. 


In these respects, as we have only capable men, we can serve you well. 
We have developed a distinguished list of clients over the years. 


The Ross and White Company have also adhered to the premise that the 
interest of the railroads and transit companies are inseparable from our best 
interest. 





<i 
=—_— 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 





OBSERVE 
FIRST ENTIRE 
DISCHARGE 
OF DRY SAND 

BIN — DUE TO 

INCLINE 

BIN FLOOR 





OUR REPRESENTATIVES: 


Railway & Power Engineering 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
Wonham & Co., 44 Whitehall St., 
New York City—Foreign only 
Gordon H. Proffitt, 215 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Fuchs Mchy. & Supply Co., Oma- 
ha, Nebr. 

Everett G. Parmele & Co., Dallas, 
Texas 

Dick Jacobs Co., 19499 James 
Couzens Highway, Detroit. 
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puts thousands of 
extra miles into every 


WROUGHT 
STEEL WHEEL 


e That block of hot steel is under 14,000,000 
pounds pressure! Yet, only a few effortless seconds 
are required for the huge press to descend and 
rise—just a few seconds, and a red-hot wheel 
blank is hoisted from the die. Thus, the first forg- 
ing takes place in the life of a USS Wrought Steel 
Wheel. 

Basically, steel possesses the inherent proper- 
ties of hardness to resist wear, strength to with- 
stand heavy loads, and ductility to minimize 
sudden brittle fractures. This excellent combin- 
ation of properties is improved by forging, roll- 
ing, and controlled-cooling, imparting to the fin- 
ished Wrought Steel Wheel an extremely high 
degree of soundness and dependability. 


But what does the Wrought Steel Wheel do for you ? 


IT LASTS LONGER ... USS One-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels 
will average 200,000 to 300,000 miles or more in normal 
freight car service. 


IT COSTS LESS. . . Its far greater life in any given service 
will reflect a substantially lower cost than that of the 
ordinary wheel, even though, initially, the One-Wear 
Wrought Steel Wheel costs a little more than the ordi- 
nary type wheel. 


REQUIRES LESS MAINTENANCE . . . Rolling on One-Wear 
Wrought Steel Wheels, a car spends more time in serv- 
ice, and less time on repair sidings, resulting in in- 
creased revenue to the railroad. Also, less frequent re- 
pair means reduced maintenance and lower labor costs. 


SAVES UNSPRUNG WEIGHT . . . Because they are lighter than 
ordinary wheels, eight Wrought Steel Wheels under a 
50-ton capacity car will save approximately 1,520 lbs. of 
unsprung weight, which can be directly converted into 
payload capacity—or result in a fuel savings due to the 
decreased load. Furthermore, reduced unsprung weight 
means less pounding on the track system. 


Two strategically located complete wheel shops are ready to 
fill your orders for Wrought Steel Wheels: McKees Rocks 
(Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania, shop, serving the East and 
Southeast, and the Gary, Indiana, shop supplying the West- 
ern and Southern Lines. 
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USS WROUGHT STEEL 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


WHEELS 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UNITES fee 
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Recessed Dispenser fits flush 
with bulkhead, Exclusive Dixie 
adapters are easily changed 
to permit use of flat-bottom 
or cone-shaped Dixie Cups. 


EORGIA 


st hoice of 


leading railroads 
everywhere! 




















Streamliner 
= 8 ll ae T hat’s because only Dixie offers over 42 years 


cates need for 
refill. Dixie 
adapters are 
easily changed 
to permit the 
use of flat-bot- 
tom or cone- 
shaped Dixie 
Cups. 


of specialized experience in servicing the rail- 

road industry! Dixie’s exclusive “know-how” 

solved the demands of every railroad and customer 
by developing an extra firm, dripless and depend- 
able water cup. No wonder Dixie sets the stand- 

ard on most leading railroads everywhere. Depend 





Space Saver 









ee : : 
Tokes minimum CS on Dixie’s complete variety of Dispensers and 
space in room- ; st} / = 
ettes, compart- Cups, in either cone or flat-bottom styles to sat 
ments, wash ‘ y ! 
ecitheied — isfy every need, every traveler! 
Hot or Cold . = 
. en For further information 
Drink Food Dishes& GW > Safety Sl 
YOU’LL FIND WHATEVER Dixie Cup Pac-Kup Food ea Water-Cups. contact: 
YOU NEED IN DIXIE’S ) For snack ae and main- Seas ton toes 
butcher dining tenance A iia 
COMPLETE LINE sales. cars. workers. Easton, Pa. 





DIXIE Is A REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
OF THE DIXIE CUP COMPANY 
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& 
New 4 Team Provides 
POWER for PROGRESS 





Eight diesel and carbureted crawler tractors with 4 matched scrapers 
for the TD-24 and TD-18A. 





Twenty-six INTERNATIONAL 
cable, hydraulic blades 


Here’s the great new INTERNATIONAL team that 
delivers low-cost tractor power for every railroad 
requirement: 8 crawlers, 2 two-wheel, rubber-tired 
tractors with scrapers and bottom dump wagon, 26 
INTERNATIONAL cable and hydraulically controlled 
bulldozer and Bullgrader® blades, 4 Skid-Shovels 
that outlift all others by 300%, employing Skid- 
Shoes and exclusive pry-out action, a versatile 
mowing tractor and 18 dependable diesel and car- 
bureted power units. 

Each INTERNATIONAL equipment combination is 


a unit that solves your embankment restoration, 
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Gis os. 


Four INTERNATIONAL DROTT 





Versatile Super A tractor 
with Al-23 mower 


Skid-Shovels 
cuts cleaning, drainage, mowing, shop or yard 
problems fast and with a minimum of manpower. 

Let your INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power Dis- 
tributor show you what we mean with an on-the- 
job demonstration at your convenience with the 


INTERNATIONAL equipment of your choice. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL. 





INDUSTRIAL POWER 





INTERNATIONAL 


nanvesTen MAKES EVERY LOAD A PAYLOAD 
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185,000 freight cars have been built 


eee ad 
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93,000 


BOX CARS 








OL OT 0 


HOPPER CARS 
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REFRIGERATOR CARS 


29,000 


GONDOLA CARS 











Hooked up end-to-end, the COR-TEN Steel cars 








hetter with USS COR-TEN Steel since 1933 


built to date would form a freight train 
more than 1,400 miles long 


TRAVELING at 50 miles per hour, this 185,000 car 
train would take more than 28 hours to pass a 
given point. 

Truly these are impressive figures. But more im- 
pressive still is the fact that every car in this train 
represents a source of increased revenue and has 
played a vital part in reducing operating and 
maintenance costs for its owners. 

Here is an imposing array of box cars and re- 
frigerator cars that have been built substantially 
lighter with USS Cor-TEN Steel. In these lighter 
cars, which can carry more payload and cost less 
to haul empty, the proved corrosion resistance of 
Cor-TEN Steel reduces maintenance costs. 

Here are thousands of hard working hopper cars 
in which Cor-TEN Steel, even when used in the 
same thicknesses as normally used for carbon or 
copper steel, pays for itself many times over by 
drastically reducing maintenance costs. First, by 
saving the cost of one heavy repair and second, by 
saving the time such repair involves. The proved 
ability of Cor-TEN Steel to reduce corrosion dam- 


age is the prime reason for this and is due to the 
fact that USS Cor-TEN Steel resists atmospheric 
corrosion 4 to 6 times better than carbon steel. 

Cor-TEN Steel’s superior corrosion resistance 
also pays off in the gondola cars, where its higher 
yield point (1% times that of carbon steel), its 
50% higher fatigue strength and its greater re- 
sistance to abrasion and impact all combine to 
keep down maintenance expense and to prolong 
car life. 

And here’s something else worth thinking about. 
Most of these 185,000 Cor-TEN Steel cars, operat- 
ing on many of the major railroads in America, 
have been built on repeat orders—after the first 
cars bought had shown in service how much better 
they perform. 

It is on this basis of proved superior service 
that railroad men all over the world, not only here 
but in Canada, in South and Central America, in 
Australia and Africa, just naturally think of 
Cor-TEN Steel construction when they are shop- 
ping for the best in freight equipment. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND * COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


See “THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR’—Televised alternate weeks—Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


STRENGTH 


STEELS 








BRIDGE TIMBERS 
BRIDGE TIES 
DECKING TIMBERS 
ROOF TRUSSES 
CAR LINING 

CAR DECKING 
SUBFLOORING 


NEXT TIME 
ume $ P EC+T.F 


FROST 
TREATED 
LUMBER 


[ ndustrial users of Frost “Wolmanized” had to be replaced because of decay. 


lumber report substantial economies has 


Frost “Wolmanized” lumber 


through its use. Service records conclu- 
sively prove that Frost “Wolmanized” 
lumber lasts from three to five times as 
long as ordinary wood. 

Over a billion feet of “Wolmanized” 
lumber is in use... yet in a survey 
of installations ten to fifteen years old 
only two-tenths of one percent has 


Next time mark your order FROST! 


rost 


gained increasing popularity with rail- 
road people for platform decking, 
terminal wharves and ice loading plat- 
forms. The reasons . . . durability, fire 
safety, paintability and avoidance of 
contamination. Its record of service 
supplements and complements Frost 


creosoted ties, timbers and piling. 





SHREVEPORT LOUISIANA 
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The Atlantic Coast Line's crack units keep that 
“Just-Cleaned” look with Oakite Compound No. 88 


By happy circumstance the, perennial well-groomed appearance of The Atlantic Coast Line’s crack units is 


entrusted to Oakite Compound No. 88 and for this important reason: 

Oakite Compound No. 88, when applied to the purple, silver and gold trim of The Atlantic Coast Line’s coaches 
I PP purt 8 

and diesel-electrics even the most stubborn, color-dulling traffic film is safely removed, leaving these delicate 


tints intact and gleaming. 


Oakite Compound No. 88 is a scientifically formulated coach-washing compound designed to clean swiftly yet 
safely. Its energetic wetting-out action provides deep penetration of soils for quick removal. Its complete rins- 
ability assures film-free painted surfaces and streak-free windows. P a) 

ae 

of the best ino 
FREE Booklet F-8055 gives complete description of manual and mechanical exterior car- RAILROAD: | 
washing with Oakite Compound No. 88. The Oakite Railway Division Representative in ! 
your city will be glad to hand you a copy. Or write direct to Oakite Products, Inc., 


46 Rector Street, New York 6, New York. 


OAKITE 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 46 Rector Street, NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
In Canada: Oakite Products-of Canada, Ltd. 65 Front St. East, Toronto, Ont. 


RAILWAY DIVISION 
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On the Chesapeake and Ohio, 6000 older cars are 
being equipped with ASF Ride-Control® Packages ...so that 


"Chessie. 
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The C&O is on record as being “‘. . . vitally interested in any plan that will 
move more goods, more efficiently.”” They found one answer in the self- 
contained, easy-to-install Ride-Control Package. In minutes, the Package- 
equipped car is ready to roll—almost as smoothly as a brand-new car on 


Ride-Control Trucks! 


TEST RUNS—BEFORE AND AFTER PACKAGE INSTALLATION— 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES! 








“Chessie” is a registered trademark of the 
Chescpeake and Ohio Railway 
PERS 
Same car equipped 
Control Packages. Speed: 84 mph. 
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“Chessie” has long been a symbol of 
smooth, safe travel on crack C&O passenger fleets. 


Today, more than ever before, 


the same applies to their freight service. 


Current modernization on the C&O calls 
for bringing some 6000 older cars up to 
modern riding standards with ASF Ride- 
Control Packages. Result: cars that ride 
over fifteen times more smoothly! 

But aside from the obvious mechani- 
cal.advantages is the equally important 
question of economics. 

In deciding to use Packages exten- 
sively, the C&O considered the fact that 
a car available only for restricted use 
represents a potential revenue loss... 
that a more efficient car pool is the an- 
swer to carrying more freight per dollar 
invested in rolling stock... that safer 


hauls at higher speeds build traffic. 

Not all older cars are equipped with 
Packages, of course. Some are so close 
to retirement that they don’t justify 
even this small an investment. So each 
older car is evaluated as to its over-all 
condition. In short, the C&O Package 
program is sound economics in practice 
as well as in theory. 

Would a similar program be practical 
on your road? The facts prove that it’s 
worth investigating. Now is the time to 
find out why a small per-car investment 
in Ride-Control Packages can pay you 
big returns! 


Bring your older cars up to modern riding standards. ..with 


Ride-Control Packages 





AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
410 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Canadian Sales: international Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 1, Quebec 














When Railroads Think Of 2-Way 
Radio... They Think Of “@emoy 


For yard, mainline, car checking, car inspection, maintenance of way or 
supervising control Bendix* has the radio equipment for any railroad need. 


PLAN WITH THE PIONEERS 


Bendix pioneered in the use of vibrator powered 
railroad radio equipment for caboose and locomotive 
installations. 


communications unit. . 
to $600 per locomotive radio installation. 


Bendix pioneered in the development of the 64 volt 
- now saving railroads $200 


MORE CLASS I RAILROADS USE BENDIX RAILROAD RADIO 
EQUIPMENT THAN ANY OTHER TYPE 








YOUR CHOICE OF PACKAGING 


Bendix is the only railroad radio that has trans- 
mitter, receiver and power supply as separate units 
in one package ... or you can have them in three 
packages. Each chassis quickly removable. 

It means freedom from obsolescence of any one 
of the three units ... if any one unit is modified 
it can be replaced without replacing entire chassis. 

Better control of preventive maintenance .. . 
service complete system when in service shop. 


Plan with the Pioneers. 











THE BENDIX CRC SYSTEM 


CRC means a complete mainline system. It pro- 
vides the dispatcher or wayside station (attended 
or unattended) with complete radio control over 
his division or section. 


More Bendix CRC systems are in service than 
all other systems of a similar type. 


Plan with the Pioneers. 








“Send” “Rercio Nore 


DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION e BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chicago Sales Office: 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 


West Coast Sales: 10500 Magnolia Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Canadian Distributor: Aviation Electric, Ltd., 200 Laurentian Blvd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Cut Car-Repair Costs ? 
Analysis of crippled-car reports says YE § i 


Careful check of reports on 2477 bad-order cars indicates 
that roughly 50% of running repairs result from damage 
definitely or probably caused by excessive impact. Much 
of this damage can be prevented. 





MISC. DAMAGE 
1054 CARS 


42.55% 


TIME IN 1/60 SECONDS 


Average impact of a fric- 
tion draft gear equipped 
cor impacting a friction 
draft geot equipped car 
- @f 7.53 mph. 


Impact of High Capacity 
Cushion Underframe 
equipped cor impacting a 
fticdion gear equipped 
cor at 7.75 mph. 


# 








HIGH, CAPACITY 


Cushion Uke 


rent ) Miscellaneous repairs 1,054 


Won uitieg il 


| 
pt 


1 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES OF DAMAGE 


Total number of orders handled in 


shop (railroad owned cars and for- © 


eign cars) over 30 day period 2,477. 
No. 
of Cars 
Repairs definitely due to 
excessive impact 301 


Per Cent 


12.15% 


Repairs probably due to 


excessive impact 931 37.6% 


Repairs due to hot-boxes 191 7.7% | 
42.55% | 


§ Surveys have shown that al- 
most 80% of classification 
yard impacts are at speeds in 
excess of closing speeds for 
conventional draft gears and 
that more than 60% are in the 
range of 5 to 10 mph., a range 
in which the Waugh High-Ca- 
pacity Cushion Underframe 
provides a high degree of 
protection. 


— oscillogr ams tell 


Here is a carefully-instrumented comparative record of friction gear 
performance and Waugh High-Capacity Cushion Underframe per- 
formance under identical test conditions. What greater performance 


proof could one ask? 


Equip freight cars with Waugh High-Capacity Cushion Under- 
frames for a definite reduction in car repair costs. ee — 


Impact of High Capacity 
Underframe with Twin 
Spring Underframe at 


—s 


05 5 
WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 420 Lexington fee: al 17,N. Y. 


CHICAGO - 


ST. LOUIS - 


CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, MONTREAL 
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ipment 


If your future designs or your immediate 
programs call for the manufacture of 
miscelianeous cast steel parts, 
Buckeye is at your service. 
A diversified range of carbon and alloy 
BUCKEYE C-R (Cusntea-aree) a cast steels offers you a complete selection. 
Shia, Buckeye Sales Engineers are always 


BUCKEYE SIX-WHEEL TRUCK available at your convenience. 


ae 


Buckeye ¢ 
uckeye Stee] Casti 2 
Stings Co, 
* COLUMBUS, 9 
* NEW YORK wy 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION... CALL or WRITE  Gwicaeo, 1 


Refer Ady. No. 11875 : * ST. PAUL, min 
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Pd The track of the covered wagon 
blazed the trail for the steel rails which eventually 
linked our continent. 


Since 1882, The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
has been intimately associated with 

the growth of Western and Transcontinental 
railroads. Guided by a sincere desire 

to meet and anticipate the ever changing 

demands of progress, CF«I has, 

through the years, closely cooperated with the 
Railroad Industry in the development of 

new and improved rails and track accessories. 





Today, CF«lI is a nationwide network 
consisting of fourteen iron and steel 
producing and fabricating plants. Its Western 
steel making capacity has steadily expanded 
to nearly a million and a half ingot tons 

per year, including the manufacture of rails, 
fastenings and diversified steel products 

for railroads, as well as other basic industries. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Denver, Colorado 


CF 
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wr Yes, with absolutely no maintenance whatever except 
routine washing, ADLAKE ‘“‘Breather’’ Windows stay crystal-clear regardless 
of temperature, humidity or altitude changes! 


Windows are kept clear by the exclusive ADLAKE ‘“‘Breather’”—there are 
no dehydrants to change! And finally, panes which are broken in service 
can be replaced right on your own property...they do not have to be 
returned to the factory! 


These are good reasons why all major American railroads use ADLAKE 
“Breather’’ Windows. We’d like to give you more details on all of them, 
and a few additional reasons as well. Write to The Adams & Westlake 
Company, 1150 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. 


” 
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THE ADLAKE “BREATHER” WINDOW is the result of 98 years of designing 
and manufacturing experience produced by skilled and experienced personnel 
in a plant covering more than 11 acres. Don’t settle for less than ADLAKE... 


the original “Breather” Window! 


™ Adams & Westlake ce 


Established 1857 ¢« ELKHART, INDIANA « New York « Chicago 
Manufacturers of ADLAKE Specialties and Equipment for the Railway Industry. 


i PPS. 
th A, 
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| w Surpassing A. A. R. requirements 
B xt Supplementing the Cardwell Westin ehouse line... 


j 








CARDWELL 


RUBBER DRAFT GEAR 


Cardwell Westinghouse introduces 
the R-20 Rubber Draft Gear for 
freight service . . . now CERTI- 
FIED A.A.R.! It exceeded by grati- 
fying margins all A.A.R. require- 
ments for capacity, endurance and 
sturdiness. 


Now Cardwell Westinghouse offers 
highly efficient, impact-absorbing 
draft gears of both types... friction 
and rubber! The R-20 supplements 
the line as Cardwell Westinghouse 
continues to supply its customers’ 
demands for sturdy equipment. 


Completely interchangable! The 

R-20 fits the standard 245%” pock- 

: ~ : et, in combination with two 214” 

Type R-20 > | followers per gear. Send today for 
Certified A.A.R. 5% ki special R-20 catalog. 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Canadian Cardwell Co. Ltd., Montreal 


W estingh? ait ‘Geol 


_ caraemr Geor | Fehon = Spootty _ 
B = CARDWELL 
Ss WESTINGHOUSE 
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COSTS in ’55 


CONSIDER THESE 
G-R-S SYSTEMS 


G-R-S YARD AUTOMATION 

Already in regular service, this system applies 
proven principles of automation to classification 
scat oo se na a complete route to yard operations. Pushbutton routing combined 
with automatic control of electric car retarders, 

speeds humping rate, cuts damage claims, reduces 
yard overhead expenses. Only one control tower 
needed—even for large, busy yards. 








G-R-S CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL 


eTc lets one man handle train direction over extended 
territories. Enables you to get maximum use of track 
and rolling stock by eliminating delays; by running 
larger, heavier trains. Often permits important 
savings by eliminating multiple-track sections. 





G-R-S cTc systems automatically produce a complete | G-R-S INTERLOCKING & REMOTE CONTROL 


record of each train movement. mh é ; : : ’ 
These systems concentrate control of one, or of several 


interlockings at a single strategic point. Simplify and 
coordinate complex routings. Save expenses of multiple 
control points. Latest systems have greatly increased 
capacity and speed of operation—keep up-to-the-minute 
information, instant control, continuously available. 


G-R-S AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALING 

Now available without line wires for single- or 
double-track operation, G-R-S automatic block systems 
provide protection for both heavy and light traffic 
lines. Keep trains adequately spaced yet on the 

move. Give enginemen confidence to proceed 





Two motions set up any route, even the most complex, eapces 
through a G-R-S eNtrance-eXit interlocking. at maximum permissible speeds, even where 


curves and tunnels restrict visibility. 





G-R-S engineers can help you plan 
cost cutting signal installations for 
your railroad. For studies and esti- 
mates, call your G-R-S sales office. 


(JENERAL RAILWAY 


SIGNAL (OMPANY 


2K 


ROCHESTER NEW 






G-R-S Absolute Permissive Block signaling permits 
fully protected following moves on single track. 


































n seconds .~ . in any position 
~ .. without jigs or back-up 
_Ppiates, this light, easy-to-handle 
AIRCOSPOT gun spot welds by 
making contact with only one 
side of the work. 


REPAIR STAINLESS STEEL PANELING 








Compare the stainless steel side panel repair made with slow, old-fashioned 
self-tapping screw and rivet methods (left) with the neat accurate job done with 
AIRCOSPOT on a similar panel (right). Because AIRCOSPOT ends drilling and 
the mess of solder and flux, more and more railroads and car builders are 
using this fast, sure welding technique in kitchen equipment, washroom facil- 
ities, vestibule paneling and other work on light-gauge mild and stainless 
steel sheet. 


Air RepucTIon 


60 East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 





in minutes 
with 


the New 


AIRCOSPOT GUN! 


AIRCOSPOT, Airco’s new one-side-only inert arc 
spot welding gun, takes the time and expense out of 
repairs to stainless steel passenger cars. Working 
alone, one man can make thirty welds per minute 
in stainless sheet up to 3/32-inch thick . . . neat, 
strong welds that have the job finished before you 
could even get it started with self-tapping screws, 
rivets, soft-soldering or pressure spot welding. The 
AIRCOSPOT gun weighs only four pounds and is 
nine inches long ... needs no jigs nor back-up plates 
... takes only a second to make a weld in any type 
of steel . .. works with any DC power source... 
without delicate high-frequency circuits to get out 
of order. Drop us a postcard for folder and price 
information. 


Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated, 
with offices in most principal cities 


Air Reduction Sales Company 
Air Reduction Pacific Company 


Represented Internationally by 
Airco Company International 


Foreign Subsidiaries: Air Reduction Canada, Limited, 
Cuban Air Products Corporation 


Products of the divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated include: AIRCO — industrial gases, welding equipment, and acetylenic chemicals * 
PURECO — carbon dioxide, liquid-solid (Dry-Ice”) * OHIO — medical gases and hospital equipment * NATIONAL CARBIDE — pipeline acetylene 
and calcium carbide * COLTON CHEMICAL COMPANY — polyvinyl acetates and alcohols and other synthetic resin products. 
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KEEP MORE PASSENGERS COMFORTABLE 





.-- With bright, steady lights and cool cars! 





Built by The Budd Company, this new Santa Fe 
coach on the El Capitan provides maximum travel 
comfort, with adjustable head and leg rests, 
fluorescent lighting, air conditioning, clean styling. 


COMFORTABLE passengers are satisfied customers. Exide- 
Ironclad batteries insure ample power for bright, steady 
lights and comfortable cars even during long stops. Built to 
withstand hard, continuous service, they give you worry-free 


Midtscsdiitibdll 





BRSRIRL RIBBED 
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THE POSITIVE PLATES are the heart of any battery. Only 
Exide uses a slotted tube construction. By use of tubes, 
more active material is exposed to the electrolyte, providing 
greater power. Also, more active material is retained, giving 
longer working life. 
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> 
Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


performance, maintain high, uniform voltage under all 
operating loads. Lower costs for operation, maintenance 
and depreciation make Exide-Ironclad batteries your best 


power buy—AT ANY PRICE! 





IMPROVED Exide-Ironclads now have power tubes made 
from non-oxidizing plastic for longest battery life, more 
capacity in the same space. For full details, call your Exide 
sales engineer—write for Form 5010 (Installation and 
Maintenance of Car Lighting and Air Conditioning Batteries). 


? 
Your best power buy 
..- AT ANY PRICE ! J g 


IRONCLAD® BATTERIES 





















Can you picture a Purchasing Agent on this job—doing piping main- 
tenance work? No—his headaches are many, but this isn’t one of 
them. Yet he can help the Maintenance Dept. plenty—for he’s a 
key man in getting the best valves for every service. 


Purchasing men know the risk of gambling with valve quality— 
especially now when maintenance rates are so high. It costs 
just as much to install an inferior valve as a good one—and a lot 
more to keep the poor-quality valve working. Buying for price tag 
Savings was never more unwise. 

Thrifty buyers are meeting the problem handily with Crane 
valves. Traditionally better Crane quality gives greater assurance 
of valte—of dependability in service—of low cost maintenance. 
The complete Crane line permits widest selection. 

Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Iil. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 


— 





BUYER 


THRIFTY 








VALVES - FITTINGS - PLPE - PLUMBING - HEATING 
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Here’s the RIGHT way To CONTROL WEEDS... 





Rite-o-way 


BRAND 


WEED KILLERS Pus 


RIGHT for the big jobs 











General Chemical’s Railroad Weed Control 
Service provides the most advanced type of 
spray trains with specially designed spray 
heads to give complete control for all con- 
ditions. 





TCA-CHLORATE Liquid Conmiateate in 
Tank Car Lots for Spray Train Application. 


General Chemical’s “Rite-o-way” Brand TCA-CHLORATE 

is made especially for large-scale railroad weed control operations. 
This special high-strength formulation of sodium trichloroacetate 
and sodium chlorate is an outstanding all-purpose weed killer 

used on leading railroads. General Chemical’s Railroad Weed 
Control Service can furnish you with a complete, professionally 
planned control program for using “Rite-o-way” TCA-CHLORATE, 
including equipment and trained technical crews to do the spraying. 





Spray apparatus is designed to provide var- 
iable volume of output for greater kill where 
heavier weed growths are found. 








General Chemical STA-KLOR 
gives you these big advantages: 





TS, “STA-KLOR” Spray Powder 
©S< in 100-Ib. Drums for Dry or 
Wet Applicalléin by your regular labor crews. blag se handle... . enmtte 


For those nuisance jobs of weed killing in STA-KLOR use. 
terminal yards, rip tracks, storage yards, station tops eens 
curbs and driveways, switches, ladder tracks ® Gets both broad-leafed and 


* Economical. 


GEMERAL Conant Ab 





and many more. STA-KLOR is the same 
powerful herbicide as ‘“Rite-o-way” 
TCA-CHLORATE, a high-strength 
formulation of sodium trichloroacetate and 
sodium chlorate. A convenient spray powder— 
it can be used both as a dust and a spray. 
Handy.100-lb. drums; can be applied by 

your regular labor crews. 








grassy weeds. 


® Kills roots, prevents re- 
growth. 


® Does not create fire hazard 
. retards burning. 


General Chemical Trade Mark 





GENERAL 
CHEMICAL 






For further information write to . . 


Weed Killer Department 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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MORE THAN 
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ARE NOW HYATT-EQUIPPED! 


Yes, they’re mighty impressive figures—but the reason behind this 
success story is even more impressive. HYATT is America’s 

largest, oldest, and most experienced builder of railroad roller 
bearings. We produced the first set ever used 60 years ago. And now 
we have developed a new design that will substantially 

reduce the cost of applying roller bearings to freight cars— 

a significant contribution to rail progress that adds even greater 
stature to America’s FIRST name in railroad roller 

bearings! Write today for full details. Hyatt Bearings 

Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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The Southern steel wheel, approved for interchange and designated 
AARX-2 by the A.A.R., is a time-tested, time-proven wheel. You can 
put this steel wheel under your freight cars at /ower cost than other 
steel wheels! 


This new cast steel wheel is the outgrowth of a research project inaugu- 
rated in 1941, of a road test program begun in 1947 and continuing to 
the present time. Service records prove that the Southern cast steel 
wheel delivers extra strength, extra stamina, extra actual miles in service. 
Car after car in regular service has rolled up well over 100,000 miles; 
and two of them have passed 300,000 and are still going strong. 


The Southern steel wheel owes its exceptional performance to its unique 
metallurgical structure. Cast of 1.5% carbon steel, of an analysis similar 
to that of die steel, it is subjected to an exacting double heat treatment 
to develop to the fullest the optimum properties of the metal. Electric 
furnace melting gives close control of analysis, and conventional sand 
molds with chillers are used to produce directional solidification and 
dense tread metal. After the wheels cool below critical temperature, the 
two-stage heat treatment refines grain, relieves stress, and spheroidizes 
the carbides. The result is an extremely wear-resistant metal, with a high 
degree of toughness. There are no transition areas—the metallurgical 
structure is uniform from flange to hub. 


Throughout manufacture, there is no compromise with quality in pro- 


PROVEN 
in 13 years of research 


PROVEN 
in 7 years of road service 


PROVEN 
in 5 million test car miles 


ducing Southern cast steel wheels. Modern instrumentation and sensi- 
tive automatic controls are used extensively for utmost accuracy. Special 
equipment performs all machining operations at a single chucking, 
producing an inherently balanced wheel with all machined surfaces 


square and concentric. 


Southern Wheel’s entire new Calera, Ala., plant is devoted exclusively to 
the high quality, high volume production of cast steel wheels. It is Brake Shoe’s 
most recent project for better serving the needs of American railroads 








Springs into Action... 


THANKS 
TO 
BATTERY 
POWER! 


The high rate requirements of compressors, motors, lights, 
heating coils, fans and control devices require an almost 
unlimited source of power that springs into action 
instantly. Gould Kathanode Batteries with New Diamond 
*“Z”’ Grids give you this kind of power. With them, 

you can meet today’s air conditioning and lighting loads 
easily, under the most severe conditions. Many of 
America’s foremost railroads specify Gould Kathanodes 
... cut maintenance costs, have more cars available. 


Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 


GiGiWEC 


BATTERIES 


GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC. 
TRENTON 7, WN. J- 





Specify 
GOULD KATHANODES 
with New Diamond "Z" Grids— 
for Air Conditioning 
and Car Lighting 


©1954 Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 
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PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 









Center filler, rear draft lugs 
and center plate — one steel 
casting... 






welded integrally into the 
bolster-center sill connections. ncenistigaaaltiece tigen a ee 
International’s corrective 





design for... intmunpyriieamaaia 
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an all-welded underframe which 
has a history of NO FAILURES! 


STEEL COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 
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LOW CONDUCTIVITY. . . Thoroughly washed and 
sterilized, all-hair heat barrier. Rated conductivity 
—.25 btu per square foot, per hour, per degree 
F., per inch thick. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. . . Advanced processing methods 
reduce weight of STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL by 40%. 


PERMANENT .. . Does not disintegrate when wet, 
resists absorption. Will not shake down, is fire- 
resistant and odorless. 


EASY TO INSTALL ... Blankets may be applied 
to car wall in one piece, from sill to plate and from 
one side door to the other. Self-supporting in wall 
sections between fasteners. 


COMPLETE RANGE... STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL is 
available 2” to 4” thick, up to 127” wide. 
Stitched on 5” or 10” centers between two layers 
of reinforced asphalt laminated paper. Other 
weights and facings available. 


HIGH SALVAGE VALUE... The all-hair content 
does not deteriorate with age; therefore has high 
salvage value. No other type of insulation offers 
a comparable saving. 


‘i 
a 


Write to: 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54 
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...and adds LIFE to 
your perishable cargo 


When you call for STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL to be 
installed in new refrigerator cars you are making a 
wise, One-time investment because . . . it lasts the 
life of the car! 


Yes ...and you are actually adding life to valuable 
shipments of perishables through their safeguarded 
protection against sudden and extreme temper- 
ature changes with STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL . . . the 
dependable all-hair insulation that weighs 40% 
less . . . and does so much more! 

More Reasons why refrigerator car builders prefer 


STREAMLITE HAIRINSUL are listed at left. There are 
many more! Write for complete data. 








Sreanwliwe HAIRINSUL| Y 


AMERICAN HAIR GEE ed @ 
SETS THE STANDARD BY WHICH ALL OTHER REFRIGERATOR CAR INSULATIONS ARE JUDGED 
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GET UNINTERRUPTED “ON LINE” SERVICE 


... with low cost Exide-lronclad diesel batteries ! 








WHEN DIESELS are equipped with Exide-Ironclad batteries equipment because they have ample reserve power at high 


you are assured high availability of equipment—uninter- sustained voltage. In addition, lower costs for operation, 
rupted ‘‘on line’’ service. These ruggedly built batteries maintenance.and depreciation make Exide-Ironclad diesel 
assure quick starting and the positive operation of control batteries your best power buy—AT ANY PRICE! 
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es : 
DEPENDABLE POWER, ample reserve power for any diesel 
need, comes from improved Exide-Ironclads. Promptdelivery. 
For full details, call your Exide sales engineer—write for 
Form 4843 (Installation and Maintenance of Diesel Start- 
ing Batteries). 


THE POSITIVE PLATES are the heart of any battery. Only Your best power buy ? 
Exide uses a slotted tube construction. By use of tubes, F 
more active material is exposed to the electrolyte, providing ..» AT ANY PRICE ! 


' greater power. Also, more active material is retained, giving : 
longer working life. IRONCLAD® BATTERIES 





> 
Exide INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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PICTURE 
oF 
PROGRESS 


50 years and hundreds of millions of miles 

have passed since the first Magor built car went into 

service for the American Railroad Industry. 

Since that time, Magor Cars have been rolling up mile after mile of 
dependable service for not only American Railroads but for 

railroads located in over 50 foreign countries, as well. 

The tremendous progress made and the yeoman service performed by the 
American Railroad Industry represents an enviable record of 
achievement. We at Magor are grateful that our rolling stock has played 
a contributing part in this successful and rapid growth 

of modern transportation. 


MAGOR CAR CORPORATION 


Designers & Builders For The Railroads Of The World 
50 Church Street * New York 7,N. Y. 


Manufacturers of: Box Cars Pulp Wood Cars Flat Cars Air Dump Cars 


Ore Cars Special Purpose Cars Hopper Cars Covered Hopper Cars 
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Caboose Cars 
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the P'S cushion underframe 


BOTTOM COVER PLATE 
FOR CUSHION POCKET 


CUSHION ABUTMENT WELDING SLOTS 


the annual lading damage bill for Class I railroads alone is 
about 111,000,000 dollars. How much of this waste did your 
road pay? Every dollar paid settling lading damage claims 
comes out of profit . . . just as every dollar saved through pre- 
vention of loss can be added to profit totals. The benefits of 
loss prevention run to “important money”’ figures. 

Unfortunately, rough car handling during train makeup 
and in service is inevitable with present day emphasis on speed. 
Lading damage prevention is dependent largely on mechanical 
devices. 

Pullman-Standard’s new Cushior Underframe device prom- 
ises to greatly reduce staggering lading damage costs from 
rough car handling. 

P-S engineers and designers approached the lading damage 
problem in the light of continuing demands for greater hump 
and train service speeds, with proportionately rougher car 
handling. It was obvious to them that a high energy absorp- 
tion device was needed to offset continually greater coupler 
impact. Draft gears at each end of the car were found useful, 


SHEAR PLATE 


” 


ON CUSHION 


CUSHION 
LUG 


we 


CUSHION 


e- ABUTMENT 


oo _ CENTER 
‘ 7) a 


Z-BAR CROSSTIES 





but limited. Protection devices applied to lading also helped, 
but had restrictions. Springs were ruled out as they went solid 
when their limited capacities were reached under heavy impact. 
The answer seemed to lie in the area between the draft gear 
and the lading and car body. 

They found the solution in a rubber cushion pocketed in 
the underframe. Housed in a sliding sill that passes freely 
through bolsters and crossbearers, the rubber cushion is com- 
pressed by impact between lugs within the sill and abutments 
attached through a shear plate to the car body. Thus the P-S 
Cushion Underframe uses the closing of two standard draft 
gears plus the action of the rubber cushion to effect high ab- 
sorption of energy by lengthening the travel during which im- 
pact is dissipated. 

It can be seen that the P-S Cushion Underframe is based on 
the theory Long Travel, Low Force . . . like a boxer rolling with 
the punch. And the P-S Cushion Underframe is proving itself 
in our laboratory and in service on the Great American Railway 
System, at impact speeds usually considered ‘‘collision.”’ 









graphic proof of cushion underframe 
shock absorption ability 



































1 When a P-S Cushion Underframe car is the 

striking car, as is Car A, opposite, and the struck 
CAR B 4 CAR A Car B is a conventional car, a double protective 
action takes place. On impact, the cushion 
underframe greatly diminishes the effect of the 
impact on Car A. In addition, the conventional 
Car B benefits, too, since the shock energies 
absorbed by the cushion underframe reduce 
the effect of the impact on Car B. This means 
double protection for both cars and their lading 











2 With Car A, the conventional car, striking 
cushion underframe equipped Car B, double 
protective action again takes place. Not only 
CAR B 3 CAR A does the action of the cushion underframe 
fan out dangerous coupler impacts in Car B but 
in so doing lessens the effect of the impact 
on Car A 


3 And the P-S Cushion Underframe performs 
equally well when the equipped car is the struck 
car at the head of a cut of cars. When 
conventional Car A is humped into cushion 
underframe Car B, the action of the sliding sill 
uards Car B from permanent deformation, 
eccr and damage to lading. This situation 
CAR C CAR B ‘ CAR A involves the closing of four standard draft gears, 
(one in Car A, two in Car B, one in Car C) plus 
compressing the rubber cushion in the P-S 
Cushion Underframe. 
In all three of these instances the 
Pullman-Standard theory of Long Travel, Low 
Force extends the travel of the impact and reduces 
the shock the car body and lading must absorb. 











The chart on the right demonstrates why the Pullman-Standard Cushion 
Underframe is the most effective car and lading protection device in existence. 500,000 
The “Job To Be Done’”’ trace projects the climb of forces to be absorbed as impact 
speed increases. Note that less efficient protective devices reach their 
capacities at low speeds, and contribute little in the high-speed, 

heavy impact areas. The highest levels of protection are afforded by cars 
equipped with the P-S Cushion Underframe. As demonstrated by the chart, 
highest protection levels are obtained by two cushion underframe 

equipped cars. Effectiveness is 100% of the Job To Be Done, until unusually 
severe speeds and impacts are reached. Even then, reduction in 

shock absorption is gradual. 


The Pullman-Standard theory of Long Travel, Low Force is visually 
presented through an assumed 24-inch travel of a cushioning medium, 

by charts A and B below. With two standard draft gears providing only 

5% inches of yield, 64,530 ft.-lbs. represent an intense and dangerous 
concentration peak of 600,000 pounds of force to be absorbed by 

car and lading. The travel is short and the force high. However, with 

the same number of foot pounds, 64,530, gradually applied through a 24-inch 
yield the force to be dealt with is only 137,500 pounds. This much 

smaller force can readily be handled by car and lading with no 
permanent deformation or fracture. The validity of Long 

Travel, Low Force is obvious. 


300,000 


200,000 


. eerie 





100,000 


IMPACT EFFECT AND CUSHIONING CAPACITY (FOOT POUNDS) 


(A) SHORT TRAVEL: HIGH FORCE 


(B) LONG TRAVEL: LOW FORCE 
600,000 LB. 
FORCE 


TOTAL AREA 137,500 LB. 
REPRESENTS 64,530 FT. LB. FORCE IMPACT SPEED (M.P.H.) 


ae. » Fe Two P-S Cushion Underframe Cars 


One A. A. R. Draft Gear Car and 


: me One P-S Cushion Underframe Car 
















[4° wie.p| | 24” YIELD e eS Two A.A. R. Draft Gears 
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NEUTRAL 2: 
CUTAWAY SHOWING 
CUSHION GEAR 
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ACTION C 
J CUSHION IS COMPRESSED BETWEEN 
LUGS AND ABUTMENTS 





LENGTH 


With impact coming from the 
by the striking car is first made o 


3 ot ’ of the struck car. action z 
Coupler, cushion underframe sliding sill : , , 
: : a coupler being driven in, with cl 

and conventional draft gear in neutral position, ; ; 
. : ; : and impact absorption taking 
with neither buff nor pull forces being applied. ; 
conventional draft gear under mi 


Cutaway of rubber cushion in its impact. Under heavy impact tl 


pocket, sliding center sill and lugs, abutment and becomes overloaded and goes 
neu fa shear plate. All elements in neutral, the bulk of dangerous shock « 

actionless position. handled by the cushion underfra 
b illustrates the impact forcing 1 

Opposite end coupler, cushion underframe ion Underframe’s sliding centet 
i} e uira sliding sill and conventional draft gear in neutral the bolsters and the crossbearers 
position. No impact or pull is taking place. ment causes, in action c, the 


center sill to press against the ru 








ACTION C: 
| BETWEEN 
BUTMENTS 


from the left, contact 
st made on the coupler 
ction a shows the 
n, with closing action 
1 taking place in the 
under mild, low speed 
impact the draft gear 
id goes solid, leaving 
» Shock energy to be 
underframe. action 
forcing the P-S Cush- 
1g center sill through 
ssbearers. This move- 
mG, the lugs on the 
st the rubber cushion 


in the heart of the cushion underframe. As 
the cushion is compressed, it is squeezed 
against the abutment which is welded to the 
shear plate. The shear plate in turn is fastened 
to the car body. When sufficient compression 
of the rubber cushion is reached, the inertia 
of the car body is overcome. No over-solid, 
metal-to-metal point can be reached. The car 
then moves in the same direction as the slid- 
ing sill. This cushioning lengthens the travel 
of the impact, allowing energies caused by the 
coupler impact to fan out and run off gradu- 
ally through shear plate, car body and lading, 
without permanent deformation or fracture. 
Coupler forces are not transmitted to the car 


> SILL AND 


YUPLER MOVE 






















structure through the body bolsters, as in con- 
ventional gears. action di atthe opposite car 
end demonstrates how the sliding sill moves 
freely through the underframe during impact. 
action e completes the action cycle and 
shows cushion underframe elements return- 
ing to neutral position, ready to absorb and 
dissipate the coupler shock of the next im- 
pact. Cushion underframe action is equally 
effective under either buff or pull, such as 
when train slack is being run out, and during 
road service and switching operations. A 
Pullman Standard representative will be 
pleased to detail this action cycle for you at 


your convenience. 





Printed in U.S.A. 





Railroad-Shipper-Consignee experience 
with the P-S Cushion Underframe 


Actual lading damage prevention is rapidly con- 
firming Pullman-Standard expectations for the 
cushion underframe. Records are being kept by 
Pullman-Standard and the roads using the P-S 
Cushion Underframe, and overwhelming proof of 
in-service performance is being accumulated. 


the cushion underframe over a period of more 
than two years. They know that such products as 
bottle goods, clay products, appliances, pharma- 
ceuticals, canned goods, and even glass plate are 
representative of the hundreds of items the cush- 
ion underframe protects against breakage and 


These railroads report their shippers and con- damage. 
signees are enthusiastic about how the cushion Let a qualified Pullman-Standard representa- 
underframe is doing the job for which it was de- tive detail cushion underframe performance for 
signed. And Pullman-Standard representatives you. His experience with modern lading protec- 


have been closely observing the performance of tion devices can save you money. 


Cushion Undertrame 


Accessory Features 





Uncoupling device arrangement -— Special flexibility built 
into the uncoupling device is another feature of the P-S Cushion Un- 
derframe. This arrangement allows the sliding sill to travel in or out 
with no stress on the uncoupling mechanism. 


Air brake arrangement— The air brake train line is carried on 
the sliding sill of the P-S Cushion Underframe. A.B. valve, reservoir 
and cylinder are secured to the car underframe and connected to the 
train line by a flexible rubber hose 


Built to serve best on the 
GREAT AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEM 





PS-2 COVERED HOPPER 


PS-1 BOX CAR 


PS-3 HOPPER CAR 


YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN “STANDARD” 


PULLMAN - STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


PITTSBURGH, NEW YORe«x«K, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 


BIRMINGHAM, 


A-9627 














NEW VAPOR 


STEAM-LIFE 
END VALVES... 


are just what you’re hoping for! 


Easier to Operate under High Pressure (by nearly 75%) 
* Quick-opening Action 
* Self-Locking; Tight Shut-off 


NEW LINKAGE—Easier to Operate 
NEW VALVE STEM—Resists Corrosion 
NEW VALVE DISC— 

Long-Lasting Stainless Steel 





Here’s another Vapor achievement that saves 
railroads time and money—a better, new End Valve 
that works much easier; holds a tight seal 
far longer .. . that’s ideal for modern 
preventive-maintenance programs. 
On today’s longer trains with higher steam 
pressures and larger piping, Steam-Life 
valve operation is smooth, effortless, positive! 
There’s no time lost . . . no steam lost. Each moving 
or wearing part is designed to give two years, 
or more, of trouble-free, uninterrupted service. 
Now you can solve your End Valve problems 
in either of two low-cost ways: (1) with 
complete new Vapor R-1117 Steam-Life End 
Valves; (2) with Vapor Steam-Life End Valve 
Conversion Kits. Whichever you choose, 
you'll equip your cars for years of new 
End Valve economy. 


STEAM-LIFE END VALVE CONVERSION KIT R-1117-301 


Converts existing Vapor 1117, F-1117, or 1118-2 
End Valves to modern Vapor Steam-Life 

design. Includes all necessary working parts, 

pins, springs, etc., for easy installation at but a 
fraction of new-valve cost. Make this conversion 
standard practice whenever an old valve is serviced. 


NEW VAPOR STEAM-LIFE FLEXIBLE CONDUIT 


Cuts at-the-car servicing 90% .. . stays right on the car 
between scheduled shoppings. Full-length, full-area 
streamlined steam passage eliminates flow-restricting eddies 
and excessive pressure drop. For all 2” or 22” train lines. 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
80 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
In Canada: Vapor Car Heating Co. of Canada, Ltd., 65 Dalhousie St., Montreal 3 


NEW YORK °¢ ST. PAUL © DENVER © WASHINGTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA © ATLANTA © SAN FRANCISCO @ HOUSTON ¢ RICHMOND © LOS ANGELES « ST. LOUIS 











MORE WORKING MATERIAL in GE-752 motor (12 percent 
heavier than any other motor offered for standard appli- 
cation) means higher ratings. The effective use of ad- 
ditional active copper and iron results in the most powerful 


traction motor available today. 
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3 REASONS WHY THE G-E TRACTION SYSTEM SETS THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 


“yi a dl GENERATOR 





















THREE SUPERIOR COMPONENTS, in- 
stalled as an integrated system, help 
you get rugged, flexible motive power 
that assures better locomotive utiliza- 
tion and easier maintenance. 
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TRACTION MOTOR~ 








G-E traction motors give you 
197 MORE CONTINUOUS TRACTIVE EFFORT 


In day-to-day operations, the heavier loads consistently 
go to locomotives with G-E traction motors. The GE-752 
motor gives you 15 percent higher continuous tractive 
effort, at comparable gearings, than any other motor 
offered today. This extra capacity accounts in large 
measure for its record of low maintenance costs and low 
percentage of failures. 


MOTOR OVERHEATING ELIMINATED 

With 65-mph gearing, the GE-752 is the nearest thing 
yet to a self-protected traction motor. Unless your opera- 
tion is most unusual, you can forget about short-time 
ratings with this gearing. Motor torque will slip the 
wheels long before the current developed is high enough 
to cause motor failures. 


HIGHER LOCOMOTIVE UTILIZATION POSSIBLE 

The capacity of this traction motor is helping many rail- 
roads attain better locomotive utilization, an important 
factor in lowering operating costs. For example, when 
your locomotive is equipped with G-E motors geared to 
75 mph, it still has a high enough continuous tractive 
effort to permit dual-purpose operation. In most cases 
you have the speed to meet express and passenger sched- 
ules without sacrificing the tonnage-hauling capacity for 
freight. Locomotives with GE-752 motors geared to 75 
mph are equally adaptable to divisions with level runs 
and those where mountain grades are encountered. 


Ask your G-E Apparatus Sales representative for more 
information about this motor—-one of the superior com- 
ponents of the traction system that sets the industry 
standard. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 






SEPARATELY MOUNTED PINION requires 
lower maintenance. Largest in standard use, 
4%-in. pinion shaft reduces chance of fatigue 
breakage. 






Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


DUAL-PURPOSE 75-mph gearing of GE-752 motors 
provides continuous tractive effort into the self-pro- 
tecting slipping range, as well as a bonus of 10 mph in 
top speed. 


80,000 
[TYPICAL SPEED-TRACTIVE EFFORT 
| CURVE 75 MPH GEARING 


60,000 - 







Continuous rating 
(18.6 % adhesion -125 ton 
locomotive) 


Tractive Effort -Lbs 
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LARGEST PINION-END BEARING in rail- 
road use can take heaviest duty. Sealed 
bearing needs no inspection between 
overhauls. C 
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COMFORT DE LUXE 
BY 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


in Northern Pacific’s 


23 New Modern Cars 


BUDD COMPANY recently constructed 
10 sleepers and 10 coaches to be put into 
service on the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
In every way these functional modern cars 
have been designed to offer the ultimate in 
travel comfort to passengers. Spacious Hey- 
wood- Wakefield sleeping units give the com- 
fort of the passenger’s own bed at home; 
Heywood seating is as luxurious as an easy 
chair in his own living room. 








and coach seats are 


Interior of new Budd Sleeper utilizes every bit of BS red — pe one A bee Northern ve. —_— dome cars. Hey- 
effectively . . . and ih alll and sleeping unit by oe 
eywood maintains a high presse J of genuine comfort. two a pny vere in fine modern cars by Budd. 
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PULLMAN COMPANY built 2 coaches 
and | parlor car in the new group being 
added to the Northern Pacific Railroad 
line. Here again the emphasis is on passen- 
ger comfort as provided by famous Heywood- 
Wakefield. Your Heywood representative 
will be happy to give you complete details 
of the many seats and sleeping units ayail- 
able to bring the ultimate in modern com- 
fort to your passengers. 





Interior of new Pullman constructed coach weno | 
to offer the best in travel ease. Hey 
Wakefield seating was chosen by Northern Pacife pS as- 


sure passenger comfort. 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 
H E Y 1 @) O D r Transportation Division 


W F E BD) Gardner, Mass., Orillia, Ontario, Canada 
A KE [ In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


EST. 1826 
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FOR BOTH BUILDING AND MAINTAINING FINEST TRACK AT LOWEST COST 


JACKSO 


No other machine comes close to rivaling the JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER'’s ability 
to handle ALL tamping jobs with topnotch efficiency — regardless of conditions involved. Care- 
ful investigation, we believe, is bound to convince you that, judged from any angle, this is THE 
machine for the over-all job of both putting up and 
maintaining track of highest quality. Write for 
descriptive folder. Wire or phone for the answers 





2 ie) 







to any specific questions you may have. 


Any kind and size of ballast is uniformly and firmly tamped 
in any lift, and in spotting and smoothing. The bars go way 
down and compact a perfect base for the tie that stays put. 

















Unsurpassed for putting up track of finest uniform quality 
in all lifts from the highest to those no lower than the average size 
of ballast used. Initial cost is far less than any other on-track tamper. 


JACKSON HAND TAMPERS and POWER PLANTS 


are ideal for low lift and smoothing work with small gangs using 2 to 4 tampers — excellent for 
major ballasting or out-of-face operations since 2 or more of these 4-tamper outfits may be 
grouped as required. VERSATILE — quickly interchangeable blades 
adapt tampers to handle every job at peak efficiency. Write, wire 


or phone for complete information. 


Model M-22 Power Plant serves 2 to 4 manually guided 
tampers. Thoroughly reliable, easily portable. May be 
used for lighting and operating other power tools. 


SOLD IN U.S.A. BY 


ELECTRIC TAMPER & EQUIPMENT 


caucus Dime MICHIGAN 








MD. BY 


JACKSON 
VIBRATORS 


NC. 
lupmcron. MICK 
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N.S.R. 


Ot. Lavis Car Campany * 


Executive Offices & Plant New York Office Detroit Office San Francisco Office Washington Office Cleveland Office 
St Lewis 165 Broadway 424 Book Bidg Monadnock Bidg Tower Bldg 606 Williamson Bidg. 
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America’s 
first and only 
rubber-tired 
diesel electric 
cranes 


electric travel, electric rotation! 









25 to 60 ton capacities! 











Designed and built by Industrial Brownhoist Corporation for mines, 
quarries, railroads, steel mills, the lumber industry and other large 
manufacturing plants that require mobile materials handling equip- 
ment in heavy duty capacities, America’s first Diesel Electric Wagon 
Crane is now in production. Available in capacities from 25 to 60 tons, 
the new wagon crane will be equipped with dy 
friction bearings at essential points, and power steering. It employs 
electric travel and electric rotation. Mounted on a 12-wheel crane 
carrier capable of speeds up to 8 miles per hour, the unit can be 
! operated by one man from easy-to-reach crane and carrier controls. 
Rigorous tests indicate that the new machine provides economical 
operation and insures added savings of time and labor in heavy duty 
materials handling work. For complete details, consult a Brownhoist 


BROWNHOIST MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
GIVES A LIFT TO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 











a 





clutch, anti- 











INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, 
Montreal * AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 












representative or write us today. prvsion OF | Pom [Pem-loas / 


BROWNHOIST 
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DIESEL 
LOCOMOTIVE 
WHEELS... 


The KING Vertical Boring & 
Turning Machine at left—a 
modification of our standard 
52” design—is used for bor- 
ing, facing, and turning oper- 
ations on Diesel locomotive 
wheels. Operations performed 
include trueing outside diam- 
eter, facing off hub, turning 
hub for dust guard, rough 
and finish boring, cutting the 
chamfer, and forming radius. 


MACHINES 
ARE MADE IN 


10 SIZES 


30” to 
1 44” 


WIDE 
VARIETY 
OF 
HEAD 
COMBINA- 
TIONS 


VERTICAL BORING & TURNING MACHINES 
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YOUR MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS — 


y % VERTICAL BORING 
& TURNING 
MACHINES 


Deliver Woscinum: Paadatlion, 
at owe Coit 



















The modern KING® line of vertical boring and turning 
machines meets all railroad requirements, large and small 
—for special purpose work such as Diesel locomotive wheel 
production—for general purpose work machining a wide 
range of railroad maintenance jobs. 


From the 30” to the 144” size, each of these new KINGS 
is extremely versatile in its own capacity range. Each 
model has extra-heavy, rigid construction; smooth power; 
wide range of speeds and feeds; time-saving ease of con- 
trol—essentials for fast, precision work. 


To speed your maintenance schedules and get the highest 
availability from your locomotives, put new KING Mills to 
work in your shops. You'll get rapid production, coupled 
with dependable accuracy, on your railroad maintenance 
jobs. Investigate these “‘top profit’’ machine tools for your 
modernized maintenance program. 










AMERICAN STEEL HIMG MACHINE TOOL DIVISION “'CINNAT 29 
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THE 
ENGINEER’S 
REPORT 




























ONLY 0.002 INCH WEAR was miked on liners of this 


locomotive's engines when they were inspected after : 
504,851 actual miles. Lubricated with RPM DELO 0il How RPM DELO oll RR. prevents 
R.R, the engines operated without trouble of any wear, Cérrosion, oxidation 


kind during 3 years of tough service hauling freight 
over the Continental Divide. Representative piston 
and liner, above right, shown as they appeared when 
taken from one of the engines, demonstrate good 
condition of parts after this extended service. 
All rings were free when engine was torn down. 
Overhaul was performed only because of time and 
mileage on engine, which was estimated to have idled 





the equivalent of 100,000 miles in addition to ac- A. Special additive provides metal—adhesion 
tual mileage. Besides low wear of liners, other wear qualities...keeps oil on parts whether 
measurements (inches) were only: Wrist Pin—0.001; hot or cold, running or idle. 

Wrist Pin Bushing—0O.0015; Carrier Bushings—0.0015; B. Anti-oxidant resists deterioration of 

Oil Ring—0.003. oil and formation of lacquer...prevents 
REMARKS: Great Northern Railway's diesels haul ring-sticking. Detergent keeps parts 


heavy freight up grades as severe as 1.8%. Engines clean...helps prevent scuffing of cyl- 
operate in dust and heat in summer, snow and ex- inder walls. 
treme cold in winter. C. Special compounds stop corrosion of any 
—— FREE CATALOG: "How to bushing or bearing metals and foaming 
Save Money on Equipment in crankcase. 
Operation," a booklet 
full of valuable informa- 
tion, will be sent you on 
request to Standard Oil 
Company of California, 225 
Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 


TRADEMARK “RPM DELO” REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

















FOR MORE INFORMATION about this or other petro- 
leum products of any kind, or the name of your 
nearest distributor handling them, write or cal] 
any of the companies listed below. 















STANOARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 20 « STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS, El Paso 
THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY, Barber, New Jersey « THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, Denver 1, Colorcdo 
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Sealtite 
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Sealtite 
Timber Bolt 


Guard Rail Bolt NEW YORK 
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The nation’s great railroads use Lewis Sealtite fasteners. Accurately en- 
gineered, designed to do a better job, Sealtite products are tough, 
durable, made of finest grade metals for heavy duty. They meet the 
most exacting specifications. 

More than 20 years of manufacturing experience have established 
Sealtite’s top quality in the industry. Such famous Sealtite features as 
the patented fins, for better seating, Sealtite’s accurate threading, for 
easy installation, and many others, have given Lewis Sealtite products 
a “Class |” reputation in the field. 

The next time you specify fasteners, specify Lewis Sealtite, a com- 


plete line of first grade fasteners for America’s leading railroads. 


All Sealtite products are available in HOT-DIP GAl VANIZED, 
SEALED-IN-ZINC finish, which stops rust and corrosion. Tests prove 
that the molten zinc bath gives Double-Life, greater economy 
through fewer replacements. 


Sewing 55% of Americas 
Class 1 Ratkoads 


See your Lewis representative, or contact 
factory for samples, prices, full details. 


railroads using Lewis All products are manufactured 


Sealtite products 
















Loktite Nut #2 


Sealtite Bolts available with Loktite Nut #2, washer nut, or std. sq. and hex. nuts. 





in the U.S.A. to A.S.T.M. specifications 


BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcolm Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





Sealtite 
Washer Nut 







Sealtite 
Slotted Head 
Car Bolt 
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all that glitters 


(for years and years) 
is not expensive! . 


Quite the contrary—when you’re talking stainless. 


Stainless steel passenger cars—inside and out—are the 
finest looking cars on the road today. But that’s only 
the beginning. 

For stainless (1) enables you to meet both structural and 
decorative requirements in a single member, (2) makes 
possible considerable reductions in weight with no sac- 
rifice in strength or safety, and (3) resists attack by dirt, 
fumes, weather and cleaning compounds—important not 
only for lasting appearance but also for protecting those 
hard-to-reach sections within the structure 

Stainless steel, in other words—along with glitter—offers 
you the dollars-and-cents advantages of simpler, more 
economical design and far lower maintenance costs. 
Next time, make it easy on yourself—more attractive 
to your customers. Make it stainless. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
DETROIT + CHICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND 


Producers of alloys rf Rey metals and chemicals 
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7 Points of 


uniform goodness in 
YOUNGSTOWN PIPE | 


uniform ductility 
Wheneve r you wa rm t uniform lengths 
| e uniform threading 
* uniform weldability 
Ss ee Pp ipe uniform wall thickness and size 
uniform strength and toughness 


uniform roundness and 
straightness 


@ Made of finest quality steel, with 
close attention to size, threading and 
finish — that’s Youngstown! You 
can’t buy better pipe anywhere. 

And your Youngstown Distributor 
is there to serve you. He has a big 
stock of this good pipe in all wanted 
sizes, close at hand and ready to de- 
liver promptly. Why not phone him 
whenever you need pipe? 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY onion Sins ci, 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio - District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - STANDARD PIPE - LINE PIPE - OIL COUNTRY TUBULAR GOODS - CONDUIT 
AND EMT - MECHANICAL TUBING - COLD FINISHED BARS - HOT ROLLED BARS - BAR SHAPES - WIRE - 
HOT ROLLED RODS - COKE TIN PLATE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES 
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GAIN THESE ADVANTAGES 
with 


= WeT4 
METAL BONDED TO PLYWOOD 
g°"£.7 VW 


for new and rebuilt 
Passenger Car Interiors 


. 












FAST ASSEMBLY with Met-L-Wood, whether 
you fabricate in your shops or use prefab- 
ricated Met-L-Wood panels made to your exact 
specifications. 


LIGHT WEIGHT Met-L-Wood panels can re- 
duce weight to as low as 27% of the weight of 
comparable steel construction. 


SOUND-DEADENING value of Met-L-Wood 
reduces outside noise levels, and is particularly 
valuable as sound-isolation when used for com- 
partment partitions and doors. 


VIBRATION DAMPING effect of Met-L-Wood 
helps prolong car life — gives passengers extra 
comfort. 


and Smooth, Durable Beauty! 


Whether plastic, painted steel, stainless steel, or 
aluminum, the smooth sweep of Met-L-Wood 
panels adds beauty to any car interior. Tough, 
abuse-resisting surfaces keep car interiors new- 
looking for years. 


Details and technical data on Met-L-Wood panels, 
doors and partitions will be sent promptly on 
request. 


Write for Bulletins 520 and 521 
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6755 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois 






Met-L-Wood panels can now be joined faster and 


along its length. Strip B can be drilled for screws at 
convenient points along the panel joint. 


PANEL EDGE FITTINGS 


bempar thinly sil peihinhenty: Ai tuhi Ms algele | 
ting for sliding doors and partition edges. Both fittings 
are easy to install on Met-L-Wood panels. _ os 
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Clearing snow 
is only an Sicaudional job... 





IMPROVED 











IMPROVE TRACK 


. but maintaining a fine roadbed all year round is a 
never-ending task. 

From the bitterest cold of winter to the hottest summer 
days rails and joints are racked and wrenched by expan- 
sion and contraction. The pounding and battering of heavy 
traffic increase the strain. 

Powerful spring washers ease this strain by absorbing 
shocks and stresses, by equalizing bolt tensions, and by 
protecting rail ends and joints. 


THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY, NEWARK 5, N.J., U.S.A. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF RAILWAY SPRING WASHERS 





Seal with J-M Packings and Gaskets .. .« Whether 
your service requirements are usual or unusual, your 
* equipment can have tight, long-lasting joints. Johns- 
Manville offers you a choice of many packing and 
gasket materials to meet your requirements. 


Repair refractory lining with Blazecrete® ... For 
heavy patching by troweling in high temperature 
equipment this hydraulic-setting refractory eliminates 
ramming and tamping. Firecrete®, a companion re- 
fractory, is used to cast special shapes and linings 
ready for use in 24 hours. Shrinkage and spalling of 
both materials is negligible. 


Cover car heating pipes with Thermo-Wrap®... This 
improved lace-on type pipe insulation gives maximum 
protection to heating lines throughout the length of 
the train. It is easy to install—fits tight and stays 
tight—withstands the impact of rain, sleet, snow and 
flying ballast. 


2 


Apply Flexstone® Roofing . . . Each ply of this 
asbestos roofing is a flexible covering of stone. It is 
fireproof and rotproof. Its asbestos felt construction 
provides a smooth surface and eliminates recoating. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Johns-Manville +22: 
for peak performance, longer life 
and lower maintenance costs 


Here ARE 5 ways you can pare your maintenance 
costs .. . with Johns-Manville products designed to 
stand up under the hard wear and tear of railroad serv- 
ice. Your Johns-Manville representative will be glad to 
give you complete information—or you can get all the 
facts by writing to Johns-Manville, Box 290, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, address 199 Bay Street, 


Toronto 1, Ontario. 


4 E 
Use Transite® Pipe for waterlines ... This asbestos- 
cement pipe cuts water line costs because it resists 
corrosion . . . withstands vibration . . . and because 
its high water carrying capacity helps keep pumping 
costs to a minimum. Its light weight and easily 
assembled joints simplify installation. 


96 YEARS OF SERVICE 


HY Johns-Manville <2 transrontaion 





PRODUCTS 
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Available locally 
Short-haul delivery 
Reduced inventory 

Low first cost 

Low exchange cost 
Increased ton mileage 
High safety standards 
AMCCW plant inspection 
Easier shop handling 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MARSHALL, TEX 


aad, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 








uick low-cost delivery 
of chilled car wheels 
rom the AMGCW plant near you 


When you order chilled car wheels for freight car service, you gain two 
ways: a lower inventory with its correspondingly lower investment; and 
minimum “foreign” freight charges. 


You save both ways when you use AMCCW chilled car wheels. 


All AMCCW plants produce the improved car wheel with more 
brackets to give thicker, heavier, more continuous flange support .. . 
and with a heavier tread on both rim and flange sides. 


°) Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels 


445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12, Ill. 





Albany Car Wheel Co. + ACF Industries, Inc. + Marshall Car Wheel & 
Foundry Co. + Griffin Wheel Co. + Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
Southern Wheel (American Brake Shoe Co.) 






BOSTON, 





CARBON DIOXIDE « 


Poi ee cake oF 





ALL TYPES...ANY CLASS FIRE! 


Since different fire hazards require different types of 
fire extinguishers, PYRENE—C-O-TWO manufac- 
tures all types... the finest and most complete 
line on the market today. 

When doing business with PYRENE—C-O-TWO, 
you receive unbiased advice on what is best for your 
particular fire hazards, whether class A, B or C. 


fgrine 


NEWARK 1 «> 


PYRENE= C-O-TWO 
NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Also, there is a well-rounded sales engineering or- 
ganization having nation-wide representation to 
render top quality service wherever you're located. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances . . . the extensive 
fire protection experience of PYRENE—C-O-TWO 
over the years is at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Get complete facts now! 





COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 


portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


DRY CHEMICAL ° 





VAPORIZING LIQUID 





* SODA-ACID + WATER »* 
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In close to 100,000 roller freight journal boxes, National 
Oil Seals are performing a vital job quietly and effi- 
ciently— making their contribution to the success of 
roller freight and the elimination of costly hot boxes. 

Mounted inside roller bearing journal boxes, National 
seals keep lubricant in, dirt ney water out. They provide 
uniform, dependable sealing under all operating condi- 
tions, all weather extremes. 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 








help reep the roff in roller freight 


These essential components—which do so much to keep 
the roll in roller bearing cars and locomotives—are 
cousins to National Oil Seals supplied for every make of 
U.S. automobile, truck, bus and tractor. National Motor 
Bearing Co. has designed and manufactured almost a 
billion seals for the automotive and farm implement 
industries; millions more for machinery of all types, 
aircraft and household appliances. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Downey (Los Angeles 
County), Milwaukee, Newark, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants: Redwood City, Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, 
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Ohio. Products: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, O-Rings, Airtron® Ducts, Silicone parts, Shims. 4a 















There is only one Rust-Oleum ... 
= an exciusive fjormutia proved 

throughout railroading for over 

25 years. As cept no su hstitutes. 





Protect new metal surfaces...save even badly 
rusted metal!—and cut maintenance costs, too. Sim- 
ply scrape and wirebrush to remove rust scale and 
loose particles...then brush Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer directly over the sound 
rusted surface. Sandblasting, chemical pre-cleaning 
and other costly preparations are not usually re- 
quired. You save time, money, and metal on bridges, 
rolling stock, signal equipment, tanks, buildings, 
towers, etc. See how Rust-Oleum can save you 
money . . . why major railroads all over the country 
rely upon Rust-Oleum. Get the complete story from 
a Rust-Oleum Railroad Rust Preventive Specialist! 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2594 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Write for your copy of the new Rust-Oleum Catalog, 
today! Available in many colors, aluminum, and white. 
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Conventional Freight Car 
Truck with Long Travel 
A.A.R. All-Coil-Spring 
Group and Unit Snubber. 
+ {See illustration below *) 
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Modern High-Speed 
Freight-Car Truck 


with NEW HOLLAND 
RIDE STABILIZER 


FOR EXISTING FREIGHT-CAR EQUIPMENT \ i 






The appreciable “performance gap” that has often 
been noted, between conventional freight car trucks 
with A.A.R. long travel all-coil-spring group with 
unit snubber, and freight car trucks with built-in bolster 
control, is now successfully-bridged. 













The new Holland RS-1 Ride Stabilizer, a simple unit of radical but 
proven design, is easily applied to conventional type trucks 
and gives them riding qualities comparable to the modern 
high-speed trucks recently tested by the A.A.R. 
Write for Bulletin No. 16A for complete technical details. 


LL 


COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue + Chicago 4, Illinois 


















2’ Travel 
Spring Group 
with Unit 
Snubber 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 23 OF A SERIES 


The photos show some of the 14,250 ft. of sturdy, 
durable, economical concrete pipe that were installed 
by the Southern Railway in its new freight classifi- 
cation and forwarding yard near Birmingham, Ala. 
to provide a cross-yard drainage system. 

Concrete pipe for drainage is just one of more than 
160 uses for portland cement and concrete which 
enable American railroads to improve service and 


save time and money. The moderate first cost of 


such concrete improvements—plus their long life and 


low maintenance cost—result in low-annual-cost 


service. This saves money for other budget items. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . - _ through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Depend on good lubrication. And with 


STANDARD 


| 


LUBRICATING OILS 


the expanded use of low cost fuels, good 


lubrication is more important than ever. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


THESE ARE JUST 12 OF 140 RAILROADS SERVED BY STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





— SS a ta a ae RIOTS 
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Connecting New England with the West, South and Southwest, the Lehigh & 
Hudson River Railway forms an important link via Maybrook, N. Y. Modern, powerful 


Diesel-Electric locomotives maintain a smooth flow of traffic on this essential route. 


Sinclair GASCoN® Oil in the crankcases of the engines, and Sinclair JET LUBRICANT TM 
in the traction motor gear cases help maintain this smooth operation. 


Both of these fine Sinclair Products for railway Diesel-Electric locomotives have 
an outstanding record on the Lehigh & Hudson River Railway. Are your locomotives 


enjoying similar excellence of operation? 


SINCLAIR 
REFINING 
COM PANY 


RAILWAY SALES * New York 
Chicago * Houston 
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Bright Futwy 

nig WW... 

Horizons are unlimited for men with the will to serve. The brilliant searchlight 
that sweeps the horizon ahead of every Texas and Pacific train is symbolic of 
the spirit which has changed the great Southwest from a rugged fron- 

tier to a vast industrial empire in the span of a lifetime. As 

we enter a new year, we do so with unbounded 


faith in the future of our railroad...the 


Southwest...and the nation. 











um seeerrase 
SORRRTR Cae eeeciiceal 
SCROR ESLER EDULISaD® 
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TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Specify Smoother-Riding 
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YOU SHOULD HEAR WHAT CAR MEN TELL US... 
about the quick and easy servicing of Barber Stabilized Trucks. 


Actually, in just a few minutes, they’ve got the Stabilizer 
parts out, when it’s necessary to dismantle a truck 

for wheel changes or other servicing. Dismantling requires 
no bars, special tools, prying or other special labor operation. 
That cuts maintenance costs to the bone. Re-assembly is 
just as simple, then the Barber Truck goes rolling on again, 
smoothing out freight car rides...trouble-free because its 
stabilizing principle is so simple. Contains the fewest 
possible sturdy parts. 

Today Barber Stabilized Trucks are giving DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE for OVER 100 MAJOR RAILROADS AND 
PRIVATE CAR LINES who have specified and 

purchased a total of OVER 352,000 CAR SETS! 

Standard Car Truck Co., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


BARBER 


STABILIZED TRUCKS 
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OWENS-CORNING ee 


FIBERGLAS | 


a ee ae 
RE aes 


THIS PRECIOUS CARGO SHROUDED BY FIBERGLAS-REINFORCED WEATHERPROOF PAPER. 


WRAPPING! UNDER SINGLE WRAPS OF FIBERGLAS-REINFORCED WEATHERPROOF PAPER, LUMBER STAYS DRY AND UNWARPED THROUGH POUNDING RAIN. 


Ae 


UMBRELLA FOR INDUSTRY 


Fiberglas-reinforced weatherproof papers make easily-handled low cost tarpaulins 


It takes a powerful paper to fill your weatherproof wrap- 
ping needs. And Fiberglas*-reinforced weatherproof paper 
has what it takes. 

The Fiberglas reinforcing filaments cannot absorb mois- 
ture or conduct it through the paper, so wet weather is 
no problem. These filaments have a higher strength-weight 
ratio than any other reinforcements, so you use thinner, 
lighter wraps to do the job. 


Tay 
Ww “ay 
whe 
“lke 

1 OW Ne 


Still, Fiberglas-reinforced weatherproof paper costs no 
more than ordinary filament papers. Start taking advantage 
of this economical, positive protection now! 

Free sample kit! Here are generous swatches of Fiberglas 
reinforced papers and tapes, a complete listing of converters 
and many new ideas for your packaging and materials han- 
dling. Please write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Dept. 21-A-10, 598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


*T. M. Reg. O-CF Corp. 


ti 








coverine! Dinghies and dories, yachts and yawls are protected through 
the off-season with tarps of Fiberglas-reinforced weatherproof paper 


pacxacine! Bulky shapes are easily wrapped, remain 
guarded against moisture by Fiberglas-reinforced paper. 








Railroading 






demands 






plenty of 






deliberation, 











to O. Take expenses, for 


example. There is a time to “check” 









costs...and a time to really 


score against them! 







Is 1955 the right time 









to make the grand offensive play? 


We do not presume to tell you how to 







play the game. We can only say that 









this year... more than ever before... 


you will have both the need and the 







opportunity to reduce your costs. 








..1n passenge 


service. You must 


carry more passengers than during 
1954 in order to reduce unit cost 

of operation. This means that you 
must give the public faster and more 
comfortable trains. At the 

same time... you must 

lower operating costs 

drastically by cutting down profit- 
consuming weight and waste. 

In other words... you need lightweight, 
low-center-of-gravity 

QaCf Talgo Type 

Trains to make your passenger 


service really pay. 


























...1n freight 


Service, too, you 


must attract more tonnage... and 
handle it at lower cost. To attract 
new business you need modern and 
efficient rolling stock. To handle 
this tonnage profitably... you 
must keep down 
maintenance... 
keep cars off the 
“sick list” and earning 
revenue...and most of all, reduce 
the amount of freight 
claims which older cars keep so high. 
Or, in other words, you need new freight 


cars like those made by QCf 


Qhite naturally, we hope you decide 


that 1955 is the year to really 


“check-mate” the inroads made by 


competition into your natural domains. 


Whenever you take these “giant steps” 


... you can be sure that QC f is ready, 


and prepared, to “lead the way.” 


Indeed, our faith in the future of 


America’s railroads is backed up by 


our dollars on the line... by our new 


and expanded facilities and activities 


to make better railroad cars. 


QCft 


Industries, Incorporated, New York 


Chicago * St. Louis * Philadelphia 


Washington * Cleveland * San Francisco. 


6 C f CAR BUILDERS 


TO AMERICA'S RAILROADS 





“Old 592,” distinguished veteran of Jersey Cen- 
tral’s famous Blue Comet run between New York 


and Atlantic City, was built in 1901. This Atlantic- 
type (4-4-2) Camelback had 75” drivers and several 


times topped 100 mph between New York and Phila- 
delphia. She now rests in glory at 
the B&O Museum in Baltimore. 


Then...and now...serviced 


with Esso Railroad Products 


The valuable experience of many years in research and development, 
along with continual testing on-the-road and in-the-lab, stands back of 
the outstanding performance of famous Esso Railroad Products. 


Diesel Fuels 

ESSO ANDOK Lubricants— 
versatile greases 

ARACAR-—journal box oils 

ARAPEN~brake cylinder 
lubricant 

ESSO XP Compound— 
hypoid gear lubricant 

DIOL RD—Diesel lube oil 
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COBLAX-—traction motor 
gear lu 


VARSOL-—Stoddard Solvent 


SOLVESSO—Aromatic 
solvent 


ESSO Weed Killer 

ESSO Hot Box Compound 
AROX—pneumatic tool lube 
CYLESSO-~— valve oil 
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ESSO Journal box compound 
Asphalt 
Cutting Oils 
Rail Joint Compounds 
Maintenance of Way Products 
Signal Department 
Products 
RUST-BAN -~corrosion 
preventive 









RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 

ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY — Boston, 
Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. — 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, 
Va. — Charlotte, N. C. — Columbia, S. C. — 
Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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WHEEL HAND BRAKE Check! 


Y One-Hand Operation— 
Easy to Set and Release 
No Gadgets— 
Nothing to Touch but the Wheel 


Anchors Car Securely— 
No Rolling, No Car-Creep 


A.A.R. Certified 





No Release Lever—No Explosive Release 


“i. 


Quick Acting—Prevents “Car-Ilmpacts” 


Ask for an actual service demonstration of this 
excellent brake which protects trainmen, equip- 
ment, and lading. Leading railroads the country 
over are specifying “Equipco Non-Spin” for 
safety. 


SAFETY DEPARTMENTS—write for free copy of 
“Hand-Brake Safety,” 12 pages of 
important facts you should have. 





Equipco Hand Brake Division 
UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


RAILROAD INSULATIONS 


Locomotive! Trainline! Air Conditioning! Unarco brings you such famous names as 
Freight and Passenger Car! Cold Water Wovenstone, Insutape, Insutube, Insu- 
Lines! Whatever your insulating needs, bestos, and years of progressive develop- 
you can look to Unarco with confidence. ment in meeting railroad requirements. 





“UNARCO” AND “EQUIPCO” ARE QUALITY MARKS EVERY RAILROADER KNOWS 








UNION ASBESTOS « RUBBER COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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To the Thrall “Customer Family’’ 
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140,000 Ib. capacity gondola 
cars painted with formula L.K.R. 
high heat resisting commercial paint. 









= 


FIRST OF 200 GONDOLA CARS FOR FORD 






Naturally, we can’t help but feel flattered Write for our booklet “Cost-cut- 
that a giant of industry, like Ford, ting Customs on ‘Customs’.”’ It shows 
should choose a comparative mite among car pigetepthsay eagle 
i pecial or Standard cars, recondi- 
builders, like Thrall, to build 200 heavy Sane or luau tase. 
duty gondolas for them. Naturally too, we’d be — 
very pleased to have the opportunity to 
discuss car-buying plans with you. Your inquiry 
will receive the immediate attention of 
an officer of our company. 












[imags 














We wish to congratulate and thank BUCKEYE STEEL CASTINGS CO. NATIONAL MALLEABLE 
our Suppliers on the Ford Job for CHICAGO RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. & STEEL CASTINGS CO. 


their Usual Excellent Cooperation DU-WEL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. PULLMAN-STANDARD 


and High Standard of Quality. CAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
ae ee ween Sv, SCHAEFER RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
GENERAL AMERICAN 


ALLIED STEEL CASTINGS CO. ‘acaaincueas aeee. STANDARD FORGINGS CORP. 
— se eee wn HOOSIER WASTE RENOVATING CO. STANDARD OIL CO. 


nn Sn ee ILLINOIS RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
INLAND STEEL CO. MANUFACTURING CO. 


Jit - 8.2. 0 E. B. LANMAN CO. A. STUCKI CO. 
6a ——"_ 68 L. K. R. CHEMICAL CORP. SYMINGTON-GOULD Corp. 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY MAGNUS METAL CORP. T-Z RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2602 Wallace St., Chicago Heights, Illinois W. H. MINER, INC. UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. 
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From door handles 
to ashtrays... this railroad 


buys Nickel Silver Hardware 
for Beauty and Utility at Low Cost 


A representative of Canadian Pacific Railway’s purchasing de- 
partment is shown above, tabulating nickel silver hardware data. 

Hinges, door handles, ashtrays and other decorative hardware 
for the new streamlined stainless steel cars are of nickel silver 
containing a minimum of 19% nickel, to assure enduring white- 
ness. 

This alloy combines ornamental lustre with ability to resist 
corrosion and damage from wear, abrasion or scuffing. In fact, 
you'll find that nickel silver hardware and trim give a refined 
beauty to passenger car luxury throughout the life of the car. 
And they also minimize maintenance labor and expense the 
year ’round. 

Moreover, nickel silver is much more easily cast than other 
white metals that compete with it for applications involving 
appearance, strength and durability. 

Silvery white all the way through, nickel silver answers the 
railroad operator’s demand for impressive beauty and durability 
with ultimate economy. 

We shall be glad to give you additional information about 
versatile nickel silver and help you select the alloy best 
suited to your requirements. Write us today for your INCO 
free copy of the booklet, ‘Nickel Silver Castings.” Pe SS 


TRAQE MARK 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


You're looking at some of the nickel silver 
hardware for Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
new streamliners. It was produced by the 
Robert Mitchell Company, Ltd., in their fac- 
tory and foundry at St. Laurent, P.Q., Canada. 


Railroad car fixtures produced in nickel sil- 
ver by Loeffelholz Co.. Milwankee, Wisc., for 
long lasting beauty and corrosion-resistance. 


Sleeping car hardware cast in nickel silver 
by Universal Castings Corp., Chicago, III. 
These items show the adaptability of this 
alloy to parts that are useful as well as 
ornamental. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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DON'T RISK today’s high- 
priced lading ... The 
H-1-B2, your PEERLESS 


protection against loss! 


PSL un ee “gg 
332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Sh Ste” 





UP TO 20% MORE CAPACITY 


FROM YOUR AIR CONDITIONING UNITS 


For use with mechanical refrigeration or cooling 
systems. Increases and insures maximum effective- 
add re ness of refrigerating condensing units even in the 
hottest weather. Automatic in operation, respond- 


| WAUKES ss 
EVAPORATIVE SUB-COOLER onal Pe 
to AC UNITS operating 


with Air Condensers only 


° ° 
What it will do! 
fo Increase capacity from one to two tons. 
2) Hold that capacity up to 120° Ambient. Motor-Pump-Fan Unit swings out on 
pivot hinges for easy servicing. 
& Revitalize your old units. 
4 | Reduce head pressures. 
a3 Use less power. 
6) Add life to compressor. 
& Reduce load on motor and generator. 
© Demand less energy from battery. 
9] Reduce air conditioning failures. 





Compact. Rugged. 


© Increase passenger comfort. 


/, Takes only 
: E sy to install ° 3 ° 
Le meel those high ‘ © Benefits will liqui idate investment in one 
ace ; 


sp res long life. 


e4 of 1955 year ° Stainless steel construction insu 


RAILWAY DIVISION 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


"eS ee ee ee 


Largest Builders of mobile engine-driven Refrigeration and Generator Equipment 


30 inches of under-car 
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The physical comfort 
ola le mm ol¥]n- Mo} -YeKiUla-els 
passengers traveling to 
their destination via the 
Northern Pacific Railway 
has been considerably 
improved by the 
installation of 

aolali-yiil elelnelm amel-Xtielal-te) 


ROTA-CLINE seats 























Revolutionary, 
new ROTONAMIC 
air cleaner assembly 


Diesel engine filter assemblies, 
air compressor filters and 

oil separators: Units for these 
applications are available for 

all standard locomotives. Each is 
engineered for long service life, 

easy maintenance, simple installation 
and high performance. Sturdy 
construction, built to close tolerances. 


Dynamic grille: Specially developed for 
railroads for installation over air inlets 

in car body, battery boxes, condensers, etc. 
It efficiently buffs off dirt and snow, 

keeps units cleaner and substantially 
reduces filter and other maintenance. 

For information on these and other 
FAR-AIR railroad products write 

P. O. Box 45187, Airport Station, 

Los Angeles 45, California 


Standard on American 
Railroads - FAR-AIR* 
Filtration Equipment 


Self-cleaning centrifugal type 
air cleaner for engine air 
operates with constant high 
efficiency over a wide range of 
dust concentrations and loads. 
Requires no maintenance 

and does not load with dirt. 
Rugged road testing has 
resulted in an impressive record 
of proved efficiency. 


HEEELLERH 
Titi 
FAR-AIR panel filter: Major 
American railroads use FAR-AIR 
panel filters as standard for 
engine, carbody and passenger 
car air handling systems. 
Herringbone-crimp media design 
assures greater dirt holding 
capacity, lower pressure loss and 
less maintenance expense. 
Product strength and uniformity 
assures longer service life. 


Automatic filter washer 
and oiler: saves up to 
67% in maintenance costs 
when as few as 100 filters 
are cleaned per day 
Equipment is automatic 
and permits immediate 
re-use of filters. 

Available in 2 sizes 
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Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, 


*Trade Mark 
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Now... Pittsburgh Alkali 
and Acid-Resistant 


CARHIDE 


PROTECTS NEW B&O 


One of the covered hopper cars finished with Pittsburgh's alkali- and 
acid-resisting CARHIDE for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 


TTSBURGH'S alkali-and acid-resist- 

ant CARHIDEnow makes possible 
an entirely new degree of protection 
against the effects of cargoes which 
quickly destroy ordinary finishes. 

This remarkable coating for cov- 
ered hopper, refrigerator and tank 
cars has been used with great success 
by a number of leading railroads. It 
has been tested for periods of from 
one to six years with highly satis- 
factory results. 

Such tests have demonstrated 
that ladings of soda ash, sulphur, 
phosphates, cement, lime, common 
salt, alkalis, crude oil and alcohol 
will not affect it. These have also 
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shown high resistance to abrasion as 
well as to repeated scrubbing. 

This type of CARHIDE dries as 
quickly as lacquer, permitting you to 
maintain one-day finishing schedules. 

If your line has cars that are used 
to carry corrosive materials, it will 
pay you to investigate this alkali- and 
acid-resistant CARHIDE. Call on us 
for suggestions and advisory service 
that may save you time and money. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Industrial 
Paint Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. Factories: Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Newark, N. J.; Springdale, Pa.; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Houston, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; Portland, 
Ore. Ditzler Color Div., Detroit, Michigan. 
Thresher Paint & Varnish Division, Dayton, 


Ohio. Forbes Finishes Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio. M. B. Suydam Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Pittsburgh Railway 
Finishes For Every Need 


CARHIDE—for wood and metal 
freight cars of all types. 
Hot-Spray CARHIDE— provides 
twice as much paint in one application. 
LAVAX SYNTHETIC ENAMELS— 
for locomotive and passenger cars. 
STATIONHIDE — adds beauty and 
attractiveness to stations. 
IRONHIDE —for iron and steel fixed 
properties. 

SNOLITE —white fume-resistant paint 
for signs, crossing gates, fences and 
cattle guards. 





GLA So 


PirTsBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS © GLASS e CHEMICALS e BRUSHES @ PLASTICS @ FIBER GLASS 


(Ets £5. eon oo eS 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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e Peacock No. 800-LE Brake shown in 





vestibule of new Canadian Pacific car 
2 


The Northern Pacific’s luxurious Chi- 
cago-North Pacific Coast North Coast 
Limited now has 4 Vista-Dome cars on 
each train—all equipped with Peacock 
No. 800-LE Brake. 









GOES Hand-in-Hand ITH 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 


The PEACOCK Hand Brake is as modern as your most advanced unit 
of equipment. It is kept that way through constant research resulting 
in improved designs that have won a world-wide reputation for safety, 
reliability and low maintenance in controlling passenger, diesel and 


freight equipment. 


PEACOCK No. 800-LE Brake for instance, is a regular item of 
equipment on practically all new American and Canadian passenger cars. 
The latest addition to the dome fleets — Northern Pacific’s Budd-built 
Vista-Domes, including the first Vista-7Dome sleepers — are PEACOCK- 
equipped. The modern, compact 800-LE brake is also widely used in 


diesel locomotive applications. 


Models for every hand brake need are available in the PEACOCK line 
— with forces ranging from 900 Ibs. to 17,000 Ibs. 


NATIONAL BRAKE CO. 


30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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“In Their S1st Year of Service to the Railroads” 


PEACOCK BRAKES 











CONTINUOUS 
RAIL PRODUCTION 







MORE AND MORE RAILROADS ARE CLEARING 
THE WAY FOR SAVINGS IN TRACK MAINTENANCE 
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duce this total number of welds . . . the equivalent 
of more than 260 miles of single track. 










This 17 year production record means that hundreds 







A record 70,000 welds in 1954! The growing ac- of miles of trouble-free, economical, continuous rail 
ceptance of continuous rail has pushed the produc- are in track in all sections of the country. Now is 
tion curve right out of the chart shown you a few the time to plan your future continuous rail program. 
months ago, Last year, 19 major railroads used Call or write the Railroad Department of Linde Air 







Linpe’s RIBBONRAIL service and equipment to pro- Products Company. 









RAILROAD DEPARTMENT Supplying to railroads the complete line of 

welding and cutting materials and modern 

Linde Air Products Company methods furnished for over forty years under 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation the familiar symbol - - - 






30 East 42nd Street UCC} New York 17, N. Y. 





Offices in Other Principal Cities 
In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 















“Linde” and “Oxweld” are trade-marks and “Ribbonrail” is a service mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Amcreco 


Creosoted 
Products 


Pressure treated for Streagth that Lasts 


¢ Just as railroad service has improved through the 
years—so has the quality of AMCRECO cross 

Adzed and ties, bridge ties, piles and timbers. Through con- 
Bored Cross Ties tinuing research in the last quarter of a century, 
Bridge Ties the service life of Amcreco creosoted products has 
rT been greatly extended. Improvements in our basic 

Pi -s Lowry process of Creosoting under Pressure have 
Timbers given a green light to construction and main- 
tenance economy. Write for a full explanation. 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY 
ee RS 


COLONIAL ff ; GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING |) AAC] CREOSOTING 
COMPANY ; < COMPANY 
INCORPORATED ‘ Ozer! INCORPORATED 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE—CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
18 FIELD SALES OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
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Rolling Steel Doors 


a4 
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MAHON STANDARD 








POWER OPERATOR 920-P 










MAHON 
CHAIN-GEAR 
OPERATOR 





Here is another shipping dock application in which no other type of 
door could meet the operating space requirements. In three 
openings, 38’-0” x 14’-0”, at the entrance to an enclosed sub- 
terranean shipping dock located off a vehicular tunnel under 
“Northland” —Hudson’s fabulous new shopping center in Detroit's 
northwest section—three Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors provide the quick, timesaving operation, the permanence, 
the firesafety, the security, and the space conservation demanded 
in this unusual motor freight handling facility. The quick, vertical 
roll-up action of rolling steel doors occupies no usable space 
either inside or outside the opening—floor space is usable to 
within a few inches of the door curtain on either side .. . and, 
there are no overhead tracks or other obstructions to interfere 
with crane handling adjacent to the door opening. The permanent 
all-metal construction of rolling steel doors means less mainte- 
nance, provides greater protection against intrusion and fire, 
and assures you a lifetime of trouble-free service with convenient 
local or remote electrical control stations. When you select a 
rolling steel door, check specifications carefully . . . you will find 
in Mahon Rolling Steel Doors some exclusive and very desirable 
features in operating mechanisms, bearings, and other parts and 
materials which add up to a greater over-all value. See Sweet's 
Files for complete information, or write for Mahon Catalog No. G-55. 


THE a BAO | COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan e@ Chicago 4, Illinois @ Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 

Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and Permanent Concrete Floor Farms. 


ROLLING STEEL DOORS, SHUTTERS AND GRILLES TO Mi 


Three Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors, 38’-0" x 14’-0”, at the entrance to an 
enclosed subterranean shipping dock off a 
vehicular tunnel under “Northland”—The 
J. L. Hudson Company's new shopping center, 
Detroit. Victor Gruen & Associates, Architects. 
Bryant & Detwiler, General Contractors. 
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ROLLWAY’S given you 
MILLIONS OF MILES 


from Armature Bearings! 


yi ee? There are Good Reasons why 





RIGHT ANGLE @®eeeeeoceaoeea ee ee eeeeeeaeesee eee ec es ee eee eeeeaeeae eee eo ¢ 


Roller ends, pre- 
cisely perpendicular 
te bearing surfaces 
- te avoid end-rub, 


oscillation and side- Over two decades and millions of miles of rigorous 
service, Rollway Armature Shaft Bearings have rolled 
up an impressive record of long life on both electric and 





Searing surfaces Diesel-electric locomotives. 
eal women to oe 
vaveriag right-line Y Rollway have never departed from the heavy duty con- 


struction that serves the railroads so faithfully—and so 


a profitably. 
- 2 ? Y “Experimentation” has always been confined to the 


laboratory; there’s never been any ‘“‘second guessing” 
RIGHT ANGLE at the railroads’ expense. 


Separator siots accurately machined 
te prevent roller skew, slide and 
uneven wear, 





Rollway has always recognized that roller 
riding retainers are a prime requirement for 
lowest friction and longest life. 





And Rollway has been a pioneer of crowned 

cylindrical rollers to prevent stress build-up 
in roller ends... and thereby maintain true rolling 
and increase effective load ratings. 


Y From the earliest days, 
maintenance men have 
learned to rely on Rollway’s 
Factory Reconditioning to re- 
store used bearings to high 
efficiency and thousands of 
miles of additional life... a 
service made available through 
Rollway distributors and their 
branches in principal railroad 
supply centers. 


Contact your nearest Rollway Bearing 
distributor for full information or 
write ROLLWAY BEARING COM- 
PANY, INC., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


ROLLWAY 


BEARINGS 


SALES OFFICES: 
Syracuse Boston Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit Chicago 
Milwaukee Houston Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Toronto 
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HENSCHEL 


Dieset hydeaiitic lokomotives 


Henschel-General Motors 
Steam locomotives 
Electeic locomotives 
Woeks locomotives 
Ficeless locomotives 








under 1¢ a mile 


That is the repair parts cost record established 
by the Fairbanks-Morse 2400-Horsepower 
Opposed-Piston engines in railroad service. 
That’s the meaning of 40% fewer parts inthe O-P. 


How? The simple O-P 2-cycle design eliminates 
40% of the moving parts found in comparable 
diesels. These are parts in other engines that 
need servicing, adjusting ... they wear and 
must be replaced. 


Conservative rating of 200 horsepower per cyl- 
inder is the same as the first O-P that entered 
railroad service more than 10 years ago. 


This is the engine that powers the 


TRAIN MASTER 


It is another reason why TM is your best motive 
power investment. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 





DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES, ENGINES « RAILCARS, RAILROAD EQUIPMENT-ELECTRICAL MACHINERY +PUMPS+SCALES* WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT* HAMMER MILLS- MAGNETOS 
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COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION-PERCENT 





Actual Load Brake Cylinder 
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HOW the coefficient of friction of the Cobra Shoe varies with instantaneous speeds. 


A High-Friction 
Wheel-Tread Brake Shoe 


After six years of intensive research 
to develop a brake-shoe material pos- 
sessing a high coefficient of friction, 
high resistance to wear, strength ade- 
quate to prevent disintegration in serv- 
ice—and causing a minimum of wear 
and thermal effect on the tread of the 
wheel—the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company and the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration, as announced in the Decem- 
ber 27, 1954. Railway Age, page 13. 
have formed the Railroad Friction 
Products Corporation to produce and 
market a tread-type brake shoe of a 
new material which meets these speci- 
fications. 

This brake shoe, known as the Cobra 
Shoe, is pressure molded of a compos- 
ition friction material in an organic 
binder on a back and is inter- 
changeable with iron shoes in stand- 
ard brake heads. Its weight is slightly 
less than one half that of an iron shoe. 

As indicated in the graph, the Cobra 
Shoe has a coefficient of friction on 
the tread of a car wheel which is rel- 
atively flat throughout the speed range, 
though it rises slightly at low speeds. 
The curve, however, is so flat that 
there is no marked increase in de- 
celeration at the end of a stop and the 
characteristic lurch at the end of a 
stop with the brakes fully applied is 
minimized. Because of this character- 
istic, it is unnecessary to employ speed 
governor control for high-speed brak- 
ing on passenger cars. 


steel 
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THE COBRA SHOE is moulded under pressure on a steel back. 


The coefficient of friction of the 
Cobra Shoe is approximately fou 
times that of the cast-iron shoe. The 


high-friction characteristic permits the 
use of cylinders of one-half the diam- 
eter which give one fourth of the force 
values normally used for comparable 
stopping distances with cast-iron shoes. 
Deceleration values are unaffected by 
water. 

For new passenger cars, it is 
mated that the Cobra Shoe will permit 
a weight reduction of about 3,000 Ib. 
The reduced stresses caused by the 
lower braking ratio will permit the 
design of lighter truck side frames. 
and weight can be saved in the brake 
rigging and in the brake shoes them- 


esti- 


existing 


is necessary 


application to 
little change 


selves. For 
equipment 
except in the smaller size of the 
brake cylinders 

Experience with more than 36,000.- 
000 brake-shoe miles indicates a Cobra 
Shoe life of about three times that of 
cast-iron Wheel also 
reduced, The Cobra Shoe wears evenly 
and produces a highly polished wheel 


shoes. wear is 


tread. 
In subway service the results have 
been a noticeably quieter ride and an 
absence of noise and vibration when the 
brakes are applied.—Railroad Friction 
Products Corporation, Wilmerding, 
Pa. a 
(More on 


next page) 





More New Products 





Clasp Brakes Lightened 


A new design of railroad passenger 
car foundation brake rigging has been 
announced. Specially designed for use 
with the newly developed high-friction 
composition shoe, this brake rigging 
weighs up to 50% less than conven- 
tional brake rigging, according to the 
manufacturer. The use of the new shoe 
on Simplex clasp brakes now in ser- 
vice is possible after slight rigging 
modification. The lighter Simplex clasp 
brake rigging is reported to be ready 
for new railroad car _ construction. 
{merican Steel Foundries, 410 North 
Vichigan Ave., Chicago 1l. 





Portable Spray 
Gun Outfit 


Application of paint, varnish, enamel, 
lacquer, ceramic slurries, insecticides, 
liquid waxes, whitewash solutions, and 
other substances has been made pos- 
sible by the Model R 200 portable 
Volumaire spray outfit. 

The device utilizes a large volume 
of air to atomize the material to be 
sprayed, rather than high pressure air. 
This permits use of a large nozzle ori- 
fice and allows the unit to be used 
for extremely viscous and colloid-sus- 
pension materials. 

Air at 3,500 cu ft per hr is provided 
by a blower which is powered by a 
1/6-hp motor operating on a 110 volt 
line. This unit weighs 7 lb and can 
be slung from the shoulder by a strap. 

The spray gun, weighing 2% lb 
with its self-contained reservoir, uses 
one all-purpose nozzle to apply all 
fluids. The spray can be varied from 


110 


The West-ing-are welding equipment comprises the MS-20 wire, the welder 
Cleft), the gun (right), and the wire feed control (center rear). 


Welding Process Cuts Costs 


\ newly developed coated wire elec- 
trode—West-ing-arc MS-20—is the key 
to a Westinghouse Electric Company 
consumable electrode inert-gas_are- 
welding process, the main advantages 
of which are higher welding speeds, 
better quality welds and lower operat- 
ing costs. The consumable-electrode 
process has been used for several 
years to weld stainless steels, aluminum 
and other nonferrous metals. The new 
process now brings its advantages of 
speed, higher quality and cleaner 
welds to the horizontal and flat posi- 
tion welding of mild steel in thick- 
nesses from 1/16 in. up at economical 
operating costs. It can be used either 
as a semiautomatic process, where the 
operator holds the gun, or as an au- 
tomatic process, where the gun is 
clamped in position; or where the 
wire is fed through an automatic head. 
It is not yet developed for vertical or 
overhead welding. 

The MS-20 wire is mild steel of 
special analysis made in four sizes 
from 0.040 to 0.091 in. and covered 
with a thin coating of special com- 
position. This makes it possible to 
weld with straight polarity—the elec- 
trode as the negative terminal—at high 
melting rates without the poor arc 
stability, heavy spatter and poor pene- 
tration which accompany straight-po- 
larity welding with uncoated electrodes. 
Comparison of the metal deposition 
rates of the MS-20 and a typical con- 
sumable electrode is said to indicate 


a Y% in. line to a 12 in. swath. Two 
valves, independently adjustable and 
operated in sequence by a single trig- 
ger, control air feed and material feed. 


that the new electrode is 15 to 22 per 
cent faster. There is no slag deposit 
and welds can be painted without 
cleaning. 

Because of the arc stability with the 
new electrode, less argon gas is re- 
quired to shield the arc. There is said 
to be a reduction in total cost per inch 
of metal deposited of 25 per cent, in- 
cluding welding time, cost of materials, 
and time required for cleaning and 
grinding preparatory to painting. 

In addition to the wire, the com- 
plete new process includes a newly 
designed welding gun, wire control, 
and a new constant-potential power 
source. The electrode gun, rated at 
500 amp, is light and well balanced. 
No tubing is exposed on the gun, 
which delivers wire, power, gas and 
water. The tip is designed for high 
water-cooling efficiency. 

The constant-potential power supply 
is rated 220/400-volts, 60 cycles, 3 
phase. Its design includes a selenium 
rectifier to produce the a-c power. 
Its continuous rating is 550 amp at 
34-volt load. The volt-ampere charac- 
teristics are relatively flat: the po- 
tential drop from no load to full load 
is six volts. Efficiency is about 82 
per cent and the power factor above 
95 per cent at continuous rated load. 

The four components—the wire, the 
gun, the control and the welder—con- 
stitute the complete West-ing-are proc- 
ess. Considered separately, each can 
be used effectively. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Arc Welding Depart- 
ment, Buffalo, N.Y.e 


Constructed of reinforced aluminum, 
the gun is fitted with an easy grip 
composition handle. Roxon, Inc., New 
York 46 
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DIESEL-HYDRAULIC LOCOMOTIVE 
Type 1000 B + B, of the German Federal 
Railway for main line and shunting serv- 
ices. 








MAK DIESEL-HYDRAULIC LOCOMOTIVE 


Type 800 D with MAK cross-sliding axles. 
Suitable for heavy shunting and transfer 
services in industrial works and dock 







yards. 








MAK DIESEL-HYDRAULIC 
NARROW-GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE 

Type 750 1-C-1, equipped with 750 b.h.p. 

MAK diesel engine and Voith hydraulic 

transmission. Used by the Swedish State 

Railway for shunting and passenger serv- 

ices. 












MAK DIESEL-HYDRAULIC LOCOMOTIVE 


Type 360 C, equipped with 360 b.h.p. 
MAK diesel engine and Voith hydraulic 
transmission. Employed by the Turkish 
State Railway for medium and light shun- 
ting services. 











ALL MAK DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 


with side-rod drive are equipped with MAK 
four-stroke diesel engines of uniform de- 
sign. Outputs ranging from 240 b.h.p. to 
1000 b.h.p. are obtained by varying the 
number of cylinders and the grade of su- 
percharging. 












Please write for descriptive information! 














~ 





Milas ap sie - 


DIESEL HYDRAULIC LOCOMOTIVE, 360 B.H.P. 


MASCHINENBAU KIEL AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


TELEGRAMS: MAK KIEL ¢ -~TELEPHONE: KIEL 6271-79 © TELEPRINTER: KIEL 029-804-805 
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American Bridge builds 4,890-ft. bridge 
on relocation project 


N 5 id HIS single track bridge over the Missouri River near Chamber- 
ew rl ge lain, South Dakota, is part of the relocation of the C.M. St. P.&P. 
tracks made necessary by the construction of the Fort Randall Dam 


over Missouri River and Reservoir. It replaces the old bridge about 9,000-ft. upstream. 


The 4,890-ft. structure features two 372-ft. through-truss spans 
has two 372 -ft over the main channel which provide a 42-ft. clearance above nor- 
ad mal pool. The long bridge also has three 240’ deck truss spans, 
twenty-five 120’ deck plate girder spans, and four 98’ deck plate 
through ae truss spa ns. girder spans. Approximately 6,200 tons of structural steel went into 
the bridge, all of which was fabricated and erected by American 
Bridge for the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, Omaha District. 
American Bridge, with more than a half century of service to the 
great railroads of this country, is today the best equipped and most 
experienced builder of railway bridges in the world. We have the 
engineering know-how, the fabricating facilities, erecting equipment 
and skilled personnel to handle any job — large or small — with 
precision, speed and economy. 


Plans and specifications by Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
Fabricated and Erected by American Bridge 
Work performed under the direction of W. G. Powrie, Chief Engineer, C. M. St. P. & P. Railroad. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI! + CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT + ELMIRA - GARY 
MEMPHIS + MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE ~ ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - FRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE (> 
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Let $ 
~— Look at 
the Record 


Ten thousand WRRS Model 10 Signals are protecting thousands of the 
most hazardous railroad grade crossings in the United States and 
Canada. 























Not a single accident has ever occurred as a result of operation failure 
on the part of these signals. 


Model 10 Signals have saved millions of man-hours and millions of 
dollars for the railroads — with return on investment of up to 38% 
per year. 


Model 10 Signals have prevented thousands of accidents and have 
saved thousands of people from death and injury. 


This extraordinary safety record has saved American and Canadian 
railroads additional millions of dollars in claims. 






Model 10 automatically-operated grade crossing signals were developed, 
patented, and pioneered by Western Railroad Supply Company and are 
the recognized standard of railroad grade crossing protection on rail- 

roads throughout the world. 


WESTERN RAILROAD SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory 


2414 South Ashland Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
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a product of Standards 


railroad laboratory . 








WHAT Sx PROFIT-PRODUCING FREIGHT CAR? 


ANY freight car can make money for a few years — 
maybe for five or ten — but as it grows older, it begins 


to show its true character. 


Continuous shopping, lading damage and delay in the 
yards soon wipes out all earlier profits — and the entire 


life of a poorly built car is a loss to the road! 


_/Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Com- 
= pany designs and develops long life, trouble-free 


freight car components that produce railroad profits! 


ee ¢ ee ER ale ra RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 4527 Columbia Avenue, Hammond, Indiana 
New York . Chicago . St. Paul . San Francisco 


Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Co., (Canada) Ltd. 
Sun Life Building, Montreal 














Hemington. Fland. 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For 
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Profits 
Costs 


Greater 
Lower 





AMAZING KOMPAKT! 
The File with the EXTRA Drawer 


Without adding a mite of height, 
but adding an ‘“‘extra’”’ full 
drawer of filing space, this revo- 
lutionary filing cabinet adds 


New Microfilm Unit 
Microfilm your records at point- 
of-use with the new transport- 
able Model 8 film-a-record. Add 
these savings to your profits: 
SAVE SPACE...Reclaim up to 98% 
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beauty and can save up to 50% of 
filing space! 

NOW, you can have a 3- 
drawer, desk-height file, where 
you’re using a 2-drawer. A 4- 
drawer that fits under your 
counter ; and so on up to the Kom- 
pakt 6-drawer file which is no 
higher than the average 5-drawer 
cabinet! 

This is BIG space-saving 
news! So big in fact, we’ve pre- 
pared a B-I-G 10 page broadside, 
with floor diagrams, technical 
details, and figure facts to show 
how KOMPAKT Files save you 
dollars! 

Circle LBV692, for the space- 
saving surprise of your life! The 
folder’s FREE of course. 


Saves Three Ways 


of costly filing space by micro- 
filming your records. 
SAVE TIME...The Model 8 Film-a- 
record eliminates record haulage. 
Microfilm waybills, payroll claim 
records, quotation requests etc., 
right in the record-using depart- 
ment! The new “PB” feeder at- 
tachment feeds records swiftly, 
automatically, with never-miss 
accuracy to save time. 
SAVE MONEY ... Economy-sized 
Model 8 Film-a-record has the 
big machine features necessary 
to give you perfect microfilmed 
records. Color-Stat controls light 
for perfect exposure. Warning 
signals, visible film supply indi- 
cator, and an optional counter 
take the guesswork out of this 
easy to operate, transportable 
Model 8 Film-a-record. 

Send for your FREE folder 
F382A for space saving details. 


FREIGHT BILL FILE 
WITH FLEXIFILE 


prevents “ride up” 
and “slip under” 


Special Freight Bill File 
equipped with FlexiFile, pre- 
vents “ride up,” “slip under,” and 
“lost bills.”” There’s no chance of 
bills sliding to the drawer bot- 
tom. Freight Bill File is the 
‘‘just-right’’ size for standard 
Freight Bill Forms. 

FlexiFile is a series of con- 
tinuous cloth pockets, stitched 
around parallel steel riders and 
mounted on a steel frame. The 
pockets fit snugly to full drawer 
depth. Each section can hold 
from one to several dozen freight 
bills making for easy expansion. 
Send for your FREE copy of 
LBV701 for full information. 





Remington Prland 
Room 1183, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
LBV692 LBV701 F382A 
Name & Title 
Company 
Address 


Zone State 





= Construction features, dimensional data, 
manufacturing techniques and the electrical 
features and physical properties of Okonite in- 
sulated wires and cables for railroad use are all 
included in Okonite’s new railroad catalog, 
Bulletin RA-1078. Additional information can 
be obtained from any of our 24 Sales Offices. 


Here are the types of cables and accessories 
covered in Bulletin RA-1078: 
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Signal Cable 
Diesel Electric Locomotive Wire 
Car Wire 


Power Cable 


Splicing Materials 





Hazacord Portable Cords and Cables 


Write, today, for your copy to The Okonite 


Company, Passaic, N. J. 


TE & insulated cables 
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1955: Significant 
Changes Ahead 


In 1955 the long-term future of the railroad 
business will be on the way to decision. The year 
just started can hardly fail to be one of great 
change. It is the duty and opportunity of all rail- 
road men to exert themselves to the utmost to see 
that the changes that occur are in the direction of 
progress. 

In railroading’s past certain decisive years 
stand out. Some are notable for developments in 
physical science which affected every branch of the 
industry—for example, the introduction of the 
steel rail. Other years mark national cataclysms, 
like wars and panics, Finally, there are years which 
changed the climate in which the railroads lived— 
like the shift from state ownership to private, or 
from public toll ways to integrated carriers; and 
the introduction of federal regulation. 

President Tuohy of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
aptly characterized the significance of the months 
ahead when he wrote, at the close of 1954, that 
“the box score of past performance’ does not tell 
the whole story; that the railroad industry is ‘on 
the way up” because “the outmoded rules of the 
game—recognized to be archaic by legislators, the 
public and even the President himself—are bound 
to be modernized.” 

Precisely what changes will be made in the 
“rules” is not known at this writing. The recom- 
mendations of the Cabinet Committee on Trans- 
port Policy and Organization have not been made 
public; they may never be divulged, except in 
part as portions of presidential messages or pro- 
posed legislation. 

All indications point, however, to: 

(1) Emphasis upon de-regulation, rather than 
upon “regulating the other fellow.” 

(2) Reliance upon freedom to adjust prices 
and services to improve the competitive position 
of the railroads, rather than upon an end to pub- 
lic aids to other agencies. 

In short, it appears that a Republican Admin- 
istration will ask a Democratic Congress to con- 


sider legislation which should have at least a fair 


chance of getting public support. Politics has been 
defined as the “art of the possible.” 
It does not seem likely that the railroads will 
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be given special treatment, nor that their unsatis- 
factory earnings position will be made the excuse 
for a new and specialized legal framework. If any- 
thing is to be represented as needing “‘saving,”’ it 
will be the common carriers as a whole—which 
have been losing ground steadily to private and 
contract fleets. Thus, tax relief will constitute 
probably the abolition (when government needs 
allow!) of the 10 per cent passenger, and 3 per cent 
freight, transport tax, which penalizes the for-hire 
carriers. All for-hire carriers are likely to get more 
freedom to price, to change services and to merge— 
along with the railroads. 

Some railroaders may be disappointed that the 
trend is not toward increased regulation for their 
rivals—i.e., equalization of existing regulation. It 
would appear that such a hope, though honest, is 
futile. All evidence indicates that transportation 
agencies using the public domain and free to enter 
or withdraw from the market at will (e.g., private 
and contract carriers) cannot feasibly be brought 
under regulation of the type imposed on the rail 
roads. Furthermore, to the extent that tightei 
restrictions are placed on any kind of for-hire or 
common carrier, the private and “captive contract” 
transportation would simply be given more oppor- 
tunity to expand. 

The inescapabie fact is that the established 
carriers have lost any exclusive right they previous- 
ly enjoyed to haul the nation’s traffic. It is unlikely 
that they will ever regain that right. Can there 
be, then, any other feasible step to give them re- 
newed vigor, except to remove from them the 
greater part of their obligation to haul traffic that 
others would impose upon them—under the “other 
fellow’s’”’ conditions? 

Railroad men have the right to feel disap 
pointment that there is little likelihood of a real 
start in 1955 to end subsidies of their rivals by the 
imposition of compensatory user charges and the 
end of tax exemptions for publicly provided facili- 
ties. Fortunately, in the opinion of a growing 
number of railroad people who know the figures, 
the railroads have more to gain from de-regula- 
tion than from de-subsidy. 

Apart from “the principle of the thing,” the 
chief goal of the railroads’ long and hard cam 
paign against subsidies has been to end artificial 
cost advantages enjoyed by their rivals. The fact 
is, however, that despite public aids for their rivals, 
the railroads—as a diminishing-cost type of business 
—have a superior cost weapon now. With freedom 
to price according to the market, they can exploit 
this natural advantage at once, without waiting for 
the mill of politics to grind out complete justice. 













Railroads to Get 


More Freedom 


Progress made in 1954 will continue 
this year—but goal of “freedom to com- 
pete under fair and equal conditions” 


is still far off 


By WALTER J. TAFT 


Washington Editor 


R stiveade will advance further along the road to free- 
dom in 1955. 

They were on the road and made some progress in 
1954; but they are still far short of their ultimate goal 
—freedom to compete under fair and equal conditions. 

That means freedom to take prompt action adjusting 
rates up or down to meet competitive situations as they 
arise, and freedom to adjust services, i.e., to abandon 
unprofitable operations and to spread out into non- 
railroad transport fields. Also, it means relief from sub- 
sidized competition through collection by the government 
of equitable charges from carriers using publicly pro- 
vided facilities. 

The progress made in 1954 was with the Executive 
Department of the federal government and the Inier- 
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state Commerce Commission. Out of the former came 
President Eisenhower’s Cabinet Committee on Trans- 
port Policy and Organization, while ICC actions and 
pronouncements of individual commissioners reflected 
realistic appraisals of current competitive conditions in 
the transport field. 

Meanwhile, the railroads fared badly at the hands of 
Congress—except for the tax relief they got along with 
industry generally. Last year’s session brought enactment 
of legislation providing for United States participation 
with Canada in the construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and death to the top railroad proposal—the 
“time-lag” bill which was designed to insure prompt in- 
creases in carrier rates as costs rose. (Railway Age, 
August 30, 1954, page 6.) 

Since that time the railroads have presented their 
“freedom” program to the cabinet committee, and their 
hope and expectation has been that the committee made 
recommendations along that line to the President. The 
committee’s report was submitted to the White House 
last month, but had not been made public when this was 
written. Moreover, there was then no indication as to 
whether or not it would be made public as submitted. 
There was speculation to the effect that any publication 
of it would come only as excerpts were embodied in 
President Eisenhower’s messages to Congress. 

Meanwhile, various stories about the recommendations 
have been published on the basis of rumors and glean- 
ings from speeches of Commerce Department officials. 
The cabinet committee was headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks. 

These stories are understood to have been substantially 
correct in reporting that the committee’s main emphasis 
will be on reduced regulation of common carriers to give 
them greater freedom in bidding for traffic which they 
have been losing to contract and private transportation. 
The committee is also understood to have been sym- 
pathetic to the idea of promoting railroad mergers, to 
the easing of restrictions on railroad operations of other 
types of transport, and to giving the ICC authority to 
override state commissions and thus permit abandon- 
ments of unprofitable intrastate services. 

In view of the Commerce Department’s association 
with the report, there was considerable interest in re- 
marks on the railroad situation which were made in a 
December address by Robert B. Murray, Jr., under 
secretary of commerce for transportation. Mr. Murray 
said in part: 

“IT know of no field in which there is keener competi- 
tion today than that of transportation. Notwithstanding 
this fact, we find that many of our federal regulatory 
policies—especially as they affect the railroads—stem 
basically from the transportation system as it existed 
many years ago when the railroads had virtually a 
monopoly position. 

“These outmoded and unrealistic regulatory policies 
seriously impede railroad progress. In the face of a 
severe competitive situation, they limit the carriers’ 
ability to go after available traffic and compete on the 
basis of their own inherent advantages. . . . 
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“Under existing regulatory restraints, the carriers are 
prevented from establishing prices based upon inherent 
economic characteristics and obtaining traffic which they 
might best be suited to handle. When a regulatory policy 
requires the regulatory agency to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the carrier, it inevitably dilutes mana- 
gerial incentive to indulge in price and service experi- 
mentation.” 


The “Freedom Program” 


Even though the cabinet committee’s report-—or Presi- 
dential messages based thereon—fails to embrace parts 
of the railroad presentation to the committee, the whole 
presentation will remain the freedom program. It is true, 
of course, that endorsement by the President of some 
parts of the program would bring those parts to the fore. 
giving them priority in presentation to Congress. It was 
nevertheless the whole presentation which comprised 
the agenda of the series of “legislative meetings” held 
during the past five weeks by J. Carter Fort. vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The presentation was quite specific. It called for spe- 
cific legislative remedies for such conditions as “in- 
equality” of regulation, “rigidity” of rate procedures. 
“time-lag” in rate cases, the passenger-deficit problem. 
and “subsidized competition.” (Railway Age, November 
8, 1954, page 7.) These are controversial matters, and 
success with Congress will call for better organization 
and more effective political alliances than the railroads 
seem to have had in recent years. That the railroads 
understand this is indicated by the comprehensive scope 
of AAR Vice-President Fort’s “legislative meetings.” 

The meetings were set up so that representatives of 
railroads in all 48 states would be on hand. The first 
was held at New Orleans December 13 and the last in 
Washington on January 7. 

Presidential support always gives legislative proposals 
a big boost, but it is a Democratic Congress which came 
to Capitol Hill last week. Thus there will be a disposi- 
tion to give close scrutiny to recommendations of a Re- 
publican President. Aside from that disposition, how- 
ever, the congressional climate should be as favorable 
for the railroads as it was during the past two years of 
Republican control. 


Facing a Democratic Congress 


Senator Magnuson of Washington is expected to be 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. He is a veteran member of the com- 
mittee with much experience in its work. even though 
he seems to have had less direct interest in railroad mat- 
ters than the former chairman, Senator Bricker of Ohio. 

On the House side, the new chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is expected 
to be Representative Priest of Tennessee. He has an under- 
standing of railroad problems which is equal to that of 
the former chairman, Representative Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 

Aside from promoting legislation they favor, the 
railroads, as usual, will take positions on proposals they 
consider adverse. Such proposals will include calls for 
more public spending on competing transport facilities. 
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In his role as secretary of commerce, Mr. Weeks, who 
was also chairman of the cabinet committee, made a 
“1955 outlook” statement referring to his department’s 
“several new programs in the field of transportation, in- 
cluding the biggest federal airport programs since 1951 
. .. and the greatest two-year federal highway program 
in history.” 

Seemingly, the railroads have decided that the realistic 
position to take on programs of that kind will be to 
advocate the imposition of charges on carriers using 
such facilities. 

Meanwhile, as indicated above, more grants of “free- 
dom” may be expected from the ICC. It is, of course, 
better to get “freedom” through legislative action than 
from an administrative agency, but the commission, as 
now constituted, has been quite sympathetic. 

It showed that rate procedures can be made flexible 
enough to meet competition and provide new services 
when, for example, it refused to suspend the eastern rail- 
roads’ rate cut on iron and steel articles; and when it 
vacated the suspension of “piggyback” tariffs. Also, it 
upheld railroad positions on important legal questions 
raised by piggybacking operations. 

The commission’s views with respect to the provision 
of what railroads and shippers consider adequate car- 
spotting services at large industrial plants have so 
changed that agitation for legislation to deal with the 
matter has abated. This has been pointed up in recent 
decisions covering operations at several plants. 

On the matter of easing restrictions on railroad opera- 
tions of other types of transport, the commission issued 
a liberalizing decision last month. It held, in a Rock 
Island case, that railroads may now get their trucking 
operations freed from tie-to-rails restrictions—if they 
propose complete service, especially peddler operations, 
on routes where competing motor carriers operate on a 
pick-and-choose basis. 

The decision involved rejection by the commission of 
contentions that it lacks power to issue unrestricted 
trucking certificates to railroads. It clarified the tie-to- 
rails policy with a definite statement that the restrictions 
should be relaxed where “the public interest requires the 
proposed operations.” 

On the matter of overriding state commissions to per- 
mit abandonments of unprofitable intrastate services, the 
commission has entered a train-abandonment case in 
response to a petition asking it to override the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey. The plea 
of the petitioner, the New Jersey & New York, is that 
the commission take jurisdiction under the Interstate 
Commerce Act’s section 13, ordering the abandonment 
because continued operation of the train is an undue 
burden on interstate commerce. 

No important calls for new power were expected 
in commission legislative recommendations which are 
included in its annual report to Congress. Moreover, the 
commission was expected to drop its proposal that the 
so-called “radio” bill be enacted to give it authority 
over railroad installations of radio and other train- 
communication systems. 

While the commission may well continue its opposition 
to “time-lag” legislation, it may also mitigate the problem 
by taking prompt action on general rate-increase pro- 
posals, It has the power to do everything the proposed 


“time-lag” legislation would order. 









Today the accent in property improvement is on... 


YARDS: On December 20 the Southern Pacific placed in 


operation the first 16 classification tracks of the $7-million 


RAILROADS START YEAR WITH 


ate 8, 


gravity switching yard it is building at Houston. When 
completed the yard will have 76 “bowl” tracks. 


Large Construction Backlog 


Property improvement programs will feature large expenditures for yard 


facilities. new lines, CTC installations, and grade separation structures 


By HALBERT H. HALL 


Associate Editor 


Carrying over from last year more than sixty large 
construction projects ranging in estimated costs from 
$1 to $30 million each*, the railroads of the United 
States and Canada have the foundation for an exten- 
sive property-improvement program for 1955. To this 
backlog must be added a large number of carryover 
projects on which estimated individual costs are not 
as much as $1 million. This work that is approved or 
already under way will of course be supplemented by 
important additional projects still in the planning stage. 

Recent signs of improvement in the business picture 
have generally brightened the outlook with respect to 
railroad earnings which even a few weeks ago was rela- 
tively obscure. This turn of events may well clear the 
road for increased railroad construction activity in 
1955 and possibly for several years to come. This is 
particularly true because the need for modernization 
and expansion is always most pressing when business 
is on the increase. As a result, it is reasonable to ex- 


*These projects are listed in this issue; page 175. 
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pect that much will be done in the near future to im- 
prove the fixed properties, and that projects already 
planned, but which have been held in abeyance for one 
reason or another, will be “reactivated” and pushed 


to early completion. 


New Yards Have High Priority 


Construction of new and improved yard facilities 
leads the field of projects under way and scheduled 
for early completion. There are currently eleven such 
projects costing $1 million or more. Among them is 
the $3l-million yard of the Pennsylvania at Conway, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh, now reported to be 25 per cent 
complete. This is the largest single railroad construc- 
tion project now being carried out. 

In addition to the yard projects now in the active 
stage it is known that at least several roads have long- 
range plans for additional large-scale construction of 
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NEW LINES: Pioneer car laying track on the C! 


Lynn Lake-Sherridon line in northern Manitoba. 
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STATIONS: Waiting room of the Burlington’s new passenger depot 
at Hannibal, Mo., features ceiling that glows. 





this type.. Among them is the Louisville & Nashville. 
which is planning new yards at Louisville, Ky.. and 
Birmingham, Ala., estimated to cost $10 and $11 million. 
respectively. Plans for the Birmingham yard call for a 
facility with a capacity to handle 4,000 cars per day. 
It will include 48 classification, 13 receiving and 12 
departure tracks. Tentative plans for the “Strawberry” 
yard near Louisville call for 56 classification tracks 
with a capacity of 2,200 cars; 14 receiving tracks 
capable of handling 1,200 cars: and a 16-track de- 
parture yard with a capacity of 1,814 cars. 

New lines comprise the second largest category of 
construction projects now on the books. There are 14 
projects in this category, which will entail the con- 
struction of a total of about 500 miles of line. Chief 
among these is the Canadian National’s plan for con- 
struction of a line between Beattyville and St. Felicien 
in the Lake St. John area of Quebec. The entire project, 
which is to be 304 miles long, is estimated to cost $35 
million. The first stage, involving 155 miles of line 
between Beattyville and Chibougamau, having an esti- 
mated cost of $18 million, has already been authorized. 
and contracts have been let. 

The largest new line construction project in the 
United States is that of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
for a cut-off line in to Dallas, Tex. This project is 
nearing the active stage. The new line will be about 50 
miles long and will extend from Sanger, Tex.. on the 
main line to a point near Garland, on the line between 
Cleburne and Paris. 

In this $1-million category there are 10 projects now 
under way involving new installations of CTC or im- 
provements in existing signaling installations. Most of 
these jobs involve the relocation of turnouts and the 
lengthening and rearrangement of sidings. The CTC 
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R’s GRADE SEPARATIONS: One of many underpasses built in New 


Orleans as part of the Union Passenger Terminal project. 














FREIGHTHOUSES: Inside Burlington’s new freight 
station at Morton Park (Chicago), If. 


en 


projects particularly are expected to result in large 
operating savings. 

The elimination of grade crossings by the construction 
of underpasses or overpasses will provide a substantial 
volume of construction which will undoubtedly be in- 
creased as additional toll-road projects get underway. 
While in most cases the money to underwrite these 
projects comes from governmental sources there are 
many instances where such projects involve expendi- 
tures by the railroads involved. 

While only a few large passenger stations are in- 
cluded in the current construction picture, it is known 
that many roads have plans for at least some improve- 
ment and modernization work involving the smaller 
stations. The club-like atmosphere for waiting rooms will 
continue to feature the station of the future. There also 
seems to be a trend toward locating stations on the out- 
skirts of cities to get away from parking congestion and 
interference with street traffic. 


Miscellaneous Projects 


A rather unusual project for a railroad is that of the 
Canadian National for the construction of the Queen 
Elizabeth hotel at Montreal. This project, estimated to 
cost $20 million, was started last June. This will be a 
21-story, 1,200-room structure. 

In the category of miscellaneous projects, each costing 
$1 million or more, are 15 undertakings involving widely 
different facilities. Collectively these projects account 
for a substantial portion of the work to be done. They 
embrace bridges (5), car and diesel shop facilities not 
included in the construction of new yards and terminals 
(3), docks and ore unloading facilities (2), office build- 
ings (2) and freighthouses (3). 
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FREIGHT-CAR SUPPLY... 


A Factor in 
Traffic Erosion 


A GROWING DEMAND is evident for flat cars specially 


equipped for piggyback service. 
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FLEETS of mechanical refrigerator cars for the shipment 
of concentrates and other frozen food products are growing. 
This car is typical of a substantial fleet of all-purpose cars 
which provide both cooling and heating. 


Adequacy and quality of available cars will influence the distribution of 


> . . . . a 
traffic among railways and competing transportation agencies 


By C. B. PECK 


Consulting Editor 


Without an adequate supply of freight cars of every 
type to meet the demands of shippers of every kind of 
commodity known to commerce, the railroads are as- 
sisting competing forms of transportation to build up 
their growing share of the total volume of traffic offered 
for movement. 

Three factors are involved in attaining the ideal situa- 
tion as to shipper service, both in quantity and kind. 
First is assuring that an adequate supply of freight cars 
of all types is available. Second is the replacement of 
obsolete cars with new cars which meet the shippers’ 
desires in the matter of loading and unloading and in 
economy of packaging and protection against loss and 
damage. Third is the upgrading of box cars. There was 
no general shortage of freight cars during 1954, but 
there was a disturbing unsatisfied demand for Class A 
box cars and a general shortage of box cars during the 
last quarter. 


Special Car Types 


The tendency toward the use of specialized types of 
cars continues. Such cars have been instrumental in ex- 
panding industries, particularly in the chemical field, 
but they tend to increase empty car-miles and so decrease 


transportation efficiency. Among the types for which 
demands are increasing are tank cars, covered hopper 
cars and mechanical refrigerator cars. 

Tank ears have been closely associated with the de- 
velopment of the chemical industry, which is still grow- 
ing rapidly. As new products are offered for shipment 
in bulk new types of tank-car lining material are being 
developed. Tank linings in use today include stainless 
steel, lead, glass, rubber and plastic coatings. Coatings 
of the latter type—which are impervious to a consider- 
able range of chemical products, do not contaminate 
them and are slow to deteriorate—are now becoming 
available. Tank cars in chemical service are ordinarily 
confined to a specific service. Linings which are readily 
cleaned are an advantage, however, when cars must be 
prepared for a change of product. 

The covered hopper car first appeared early in the 
1930’s for use in the shipment of cement in bulk. By 
mid-1947, when ownership of these cars was first re- 
ported separately by the Car Service Division, a few more 
than 13,000 were reported by the Class I railroads. Last 
September this number had grown to 37,340. Aside from 
their use for the movement of cement and other granu- 
lar and pulverized raw materials of industry, they are 
now extensively used for the bulk movement of flour and 
sugar. 

Within a few years of the advent of frozen fruit-juice 


*1954 freight car orders are tabulated on page 167. 
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concentrates, this industry discovered that the quality 
of the product deteriorated when temperatures were al- 
lowed to rise above 0 deg F. Temperatures within 
refrigerator cars cooled with ice and salt cannot be 
kept uniformly at or below this temperature. It is now 
generally accepted as a fact that some source of re- 
frigeration other than water ice and salt is necessary 
for the transportation of frozen foods, particularly citrus 
concentrates and fruits in syrups. The Fruit Growers 
Express and its associated companies—the Burlington 
Refrigerator Express and the Western Fruit Express— 
now have in service 447 mechanical refrigerator cars 
and another 150 on order. The Santa Fe Refrigerator 
Despatch has 30 and has announced its intention to ac- 
quire 100 or 200 more. The Pacific Fruit Express has 
ordered 200. 

While these cars are being supplied primarily to meet 
the demand for low temperatures of the frozen-food 
industry, over half of the Fruit Growers Express cars 
now in service are equipped to provide a complete range 
of controlled-temperature services from 0 to 65 deg F 
with automatic cooling or heating as required, which 
can be used in fresh fruit and vegetable service. A fleet 
of 25 mechanically refrigerated cars are also being used 
in meat service by John Morrell & Co. Other packers 
are investigating the possibilities. 

The camel has his head in the tent. There are at least 
five mechanical systems in use or under development. 
First cost is high and maintenance cost awaits deter- 
mination by experience. Sufficient advantages are being 
demonstrated, however, to suggest that there will be no 
lack of effort to overcome the apparent adverse econom- 
ics of the high first cost. 

Aside from the special car types for which there is a 
growing demand, freight-car design is far from static. 
Probably the greatest amount of work now being done 
is on research and developments to improve the reliability 
of the plain journal bearing and its lubrication. Studies 
of the overall problem being conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Mechanical Division of the AAR have been 
divided into three projects. 


Design Trends 


Lubrication is being studied at the Illinois Technical 
Institute. At the Franklin Institute the qualities of vari- 
ous bearing metals affecting their performance are being 
evaluated. The association’s own laboratory is testing 
various lubricating devices, lubricating pads and sub- 
stitutes for textile waste, and the performance of car oils 
and additives. Already several alternate methods of ap- 
plying lubricant to the journal have been authorized for 
limited application in service. The plain-bearing manu- 
facturers are also working at improving their product. 

Roller bearings are now in service on a slowly grow- 
ing number of freight cars. High first cost is the prin- 
cipal obstacle to their more rapid extension. 

Cushion underframes have been in service on a 
limited number of freight cars for many years. This year 
a new type has been added to the two which have al- 
ready been developed. In a new gondola, developed by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio early this year to attract traffic 
in bundle and coil steel which now goes by truck, there 
is installed a floating platform to which the load is 
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anchored. Bulkheads, which move in slots in the plat- 
form floor, are secured against the load by bolts. 

Among the general-purpose types of cars which make 
up the bulk of railway car ownership the tendency toward 
some degree of specialization continues. In box cars this 
has taken the form of devices for compartmentizing 
the load by strapping, by various forms of adjustable 
bulkheads, and by semipermanent and permanent in- 
terior structures. Those with attachments for strapping 
or otherwise holding bulkheads in adjustable positions 
are usable for general lading; those with permanent 
structures are usually adapted to a single product and 
are subject to the same loss of transportation efficiency 
as the special types of cars of private ownership. 

Another type for car for which there has been an up- 
surge in demand during 1954 is the flat car with special 
holding devices for “piggyback” highway trailer 
service. 

Following World War I the American Railway Asso- 
ciation established a program for the improvement of 
railway freight service which, by increasing the average 
car load, and miles per day, the purchase of new cars 
and the reduction of bad orders, made it possible for the 
railroads to handle record-breaking traffic in 1923 “with- 
out congestion and with practically no car shortages 
for the first time in years.” This was the beginning of 
an era of adequate car supply which lasted practically with- 
out interruption until 1943. Since that time there has 
been no year in which shortages have not been 
reported and most of the time they have been con- 
tinuous. The reason, of course, was a lack of material 
which frustrated the efforts of the railroads to acquire 
more cars during World War II and continued to do 
so after the adoption by the AAR at the beginning of 
the Korean hostilities of the program for the attainment 
of a supply of 1,850,000 freight cars. 

The falling off of car loadings during the past year has 
greatly reduced the extent of the shortages. But, while 
open-top shortages have been practically nonexistent,* 
shortages of box cars have been continuous, rising to 
substantial net shortages during October and November. 

Why place emphasis on the car shortages of the past 
year when they are so much reduced from the earlier 
years and have been confined to one class of car? 

In 1923, when car shortages were practically eliminated 
as a part of a general program for the improvement of 
railway service, the railways had scarcely begun to feel 
the competition of the highways. The objective was to 
improve public and shipper relations, but there was 
relatively little risk of traffic erosion, which now exists 
and, indeed, has been operating for a long time. In 1939 
the railways handled 62.3 per cent of the total revenue 
ton-miles of intercity freight traffic moved by all trans- 
portation agencies. The railroad share rose to 71.3 per 
cent in 1943 and has declined continuously since. In 
1953 it was down to 51.7 per cent. It is true that the 
total volume of traffic handled by the railroads in 1953 
is 1.8 times as great as that handled in 1939. If the rail- 
road share of the total continues to decline, however, 
the volume handled will also eventually decline. 

The adequacy of supply and the quality of the freight 
cars available are among the important factors which 
will determine the competitive position of the railroads. 





*More 52 ft. 6 in. gondolas and 65 ft. mill-type gondolas are needed. 










CURVE LUBRICATORS are being bought in larger num- 


bers to help counteract faster rail wear due to dieselization. 


A FAST-CHANGING PICTURE .. . 


Uptrend Seen in M/W Field 


Activity will rise in 1955 from low levels reached last year—Efforts to keep 


NEW MACHINES are constantly being introduced. Here 
is one of several tracklining units recently made available. 


costs down are bringing far-reaching changes 


By MERWIN H. DICK 


Western Editor 


Viedensiear fluctuations in the major indices of activity 
in the maintenance-of-way field are naturally of con- 
siderable current interest, but they are like surface ripples 
on a pool in which deep and fundamental chanzes are 
taking place. Hardly anyone will be surprised to learn 
that 1954 was characterized by considerable retrenchment 
in practically all kinds of property maintenance. More- 
over, now that a change for the better has taken place 
in business conditions and business “feeling” generally, 
it is logical to expect that the upturn will be reflected in 
a quickening of maintenance activity. Information ob- 
tained from railroads on their proposed budgets for 1955 
bears out this expectation, and indicates that some in- 
dices of activity will undoubtedly rebound rather 
sharply. 

From a statistical point of view the story of current 
trends in the more important phases of maintenance work 
is shown by the charts. In those depicting rail and cross- 
tie renewals and work equipment purchases the bars 
showing last year’s performance and the prospects for 
1955 are estimates based on actual figures furnished to 
Railway Age by most of the Class I roads. In the chart 
giving total expenditures of the Class I roads for main- 
tenance of way and structures, the figure for 1954 is an 
estimate based on official ICC figures for the first nine 
months, while that for 1955 is an estimate made on the 
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basis of two assumptions—that there will be a moderate 
upturn in traffic and that the overall maintenance ratio 
will remain about the same as last year. 


Room for Upturn in Rail and Crossties 


Rail and crosstie renewals suffered severely and about 
equally last year, the first being down about 21 per cent 
and the second approximately 24 per cent from 1953. 
In dipping to about 1 million net tons, rail renewals 
were hardly any lower than in 1952 when a prolonged 
strike in the steel mills prevented the roads from ob- 
taining their new rail requirements. On the other hand, 
crosstie renewals, estimated at 22.7 million, went down 
to an all-time new low. 

The drop in total expenditures for maintenance of way 
and structures, amounting to about 14 per cent, was 
relatively less than the decline in rail and tie renewals. 
This paradox is doubtless partly due to the fact that 
other categories of work—track surfacing, ballasting. 
weed control, bridge and building maintenance, etc. 
possibly received more than their usual share of the 
maintenance dollar. Another consideration is the fact 
than M/W employees, along with other non-operating per- 
sonnel, received substantial “fringe benefits” during the 
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CONTINUOUS RAIL is destined for wider use. Here a 
length of welded rail is being placed on the Santa Fe. 


year, thereby adding substantially to the cost of doing 
work, 

It may come as somewhat of a surprise that the esti- 
mated dollar value of M/W equipment purchases was 
down only nominally ($16.5 million to $16.4 million) 
last year. On the other hand the number of units pur- 
chased declined from 9,500 in 1953 to 7.325 in 1954, 
indicating some degree of concentration on the larger, 
more expensive units of equipment. 

However, this situation contains its own paradox in 
that the only items of equipment which were bought in 
larger numbers were several types of relatively small 
machines. For instance, the reported purchases of rail 
and flange lubricators jumped from 250 units in 1953 
to the surprising total of 430 in 1954. This increase is 
unquestionably due to the fact that diesel power, the use 
of which increased rapidly during the year, results in 
faster wear of the high rails of curves, requiring that 
preventive measures in the form of lubrication be taken 
to conserve rail life. 

The reported purchase of portable generators likewise 
went up, increasing from 126 units in 1953 to 135 
in 1954. Also, the purchase of bridge and building tools 
and equipment held up fairly well, with some types 
being bought in larger numbers, such as portable power 
saws which increased from 148 units in 1953 to 230 last 
year. The most likely explanation of the relatively better 
showing made by bridge and building equipment is that 
the mechanization of B&B work has heretofore lagged 
behind that of other maintenance operations. If this is 
the case, what happened last year could be interpreted 
as a catching-up process aimed at taking advantage of 
the cost-saving value of power equipment. 


What About 1955? 


Even before the business pick-up started in the late 
fall last year maintenance-of-way officers were making 
plans for increased activity in 1955. The planning at 
that time is reflected in the charts, which indicate mod- 
erate increases all along the line—in total expenditures, 
in rail and crosstie renewals and in equipment pur- 
chases. The estimates shown for all these indices are on 
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Statistically Speaking... 
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MODERATE GAIN in maintenance of way and structures 


expenses is expected. All figures are for Class I roads. 
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MILLIONS OF TIES 


NUMBER of new ties inserted in 1954 hit a new low. 
Estimates are based on data furnished by most large roads. 
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the conservative side, being based for the most part on 
figures supplied by the roads before there were any 
definite indications that 1955 would be a better year 
businesswise. If railroad carloadings show anything like 
a substantial increase there is little doubt that the 
amount of work actually done will climb somewhat higher 
than indicated by the charts. 


Effect of Renewal Cycles 


In considering future prospects for M/W activity it 
must be kept in mind that on individual roads some 
phases of this work—tie renewals in particular and rail 
renewals to a lesser extent—follow a long-range cycle in 
which ups and downs occur over periods of years more 
or less independently of business conditions. The rea- 
sons for this situation need not be discussed here, but it 
does have a definite bearing on M/W activity on in- 
dividual roads. Furthermore, although the cycles of ac- 
tivity on different roads are not “in phase” with each 
other, if curves for all roads are plotted they merge into 
a composite curve which, although smoother, has definite 
characteristics of its own. 

For example, some observers are of the opinion that 
requirements for crossties are now near the bottom of a 
trough and that eventually they must return to a higher 
level. As for rail renewals it is a fact that several large 
roads find that their actual requirements for new rail 
are presently lower than might be characterized as nor- 
mal, with the prospect that their needs will trend to 
higher levels over a period of time. 

Widespread dieselization is having a current effect on 
maintenance activities, particularly in the bridge and 
building fields. When a road is in the process of con- 
verting to diesels it must of necessity concentrate on the 
provision of facilities for servicing and repairing this 
new type of power. During this period it frequently hap- 
pens that some types of repair work must necessaril\ 
be neglected temporarily. With the process of conver- 
sion now complete or nearing completion on many roads, 
they are now beginning to think in terms of catching up 
on the projects that have been held in abeyance. Paint- 
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ing and repairing of bridges and buildings, and mod- 
ernization of stations, are types of work that may be ex- 
pected to benefit from this shift in emphasis. 


Life on a Treadmill 


To the railway maintenance officer each passing year 
is just another 12 months spent on a hypothetical tread- 
mill on which each forward step toward higher efficiency 
is carried back almost an equal distance by rising costs 
of labor and materials. In 1954 this continuing struggle 
was aggravated by retrenchment due to the recession; 
any business upturn in 1955 will help but it won't solve 
the basic problems. 

The antidote for high costs is being sought in two 
principal directions: (1) More efficiency through re- 
organization of forces and mechanization; and (2) 
measures to prolong the life of materials and to reduce 
the amount of maintenance work required. 

The first of these efforts is characterized by aggressive 
development work by both railroads and manufacturers 
aimed at improving existing machines and devising new 
ones. There isn’t any task requiring labor that has es- 
caped this kind of attention. Consider, for example, the 
task of renewing crossties, which resisted mechanization 
for so many years. No longer is it a question of develop- 
ing machines for this work, but of perfecting those al- 
ready in regular use to increase their effectiveness. 

Along with mechanization M/W forces are being re- 
organized, sometimes on a system-wide basis, partly for 
the purpose of welding them into more efficient working 
units and partly to make the most effective use of the 
machines now available. The traditional section gang 
is disappearing and is being replaced by so-called dis- 
trict gangs and by specialized crews, mechanized to the 
hilt. This is a long-range development which has made 
marked progress on some roads but on others is only 
now getting started. 

In the realm of materials much is being accomplished 
in the way of getting longer service life and in reducing 
the amount of maintenance required. Because of high 
wages it is now found easier to justify the cost of meas- 
ures to protect materials and to reduce upkeep. Take 
tie pads as an example. A few years ago the tie pad 
was a novelty. Now it is estimated there are about 5 
million of them in service, and there are sound reasons 
for believing this is only the beginning. 

Continuous rail, too, seems destined for more wide- 
spread use. Several large roads are planning to lay con- 
siderable mileages of such rail in 1955. In this connec- 
tion there is increasing interest in the so-called “frozen” 
joint which is a more or less standard joint that is made 
deliberately tight to do away with the traditional ex- 
pansion gap, the objective being to obtain the same ef- 
fect as continuous rail. 

Despite the changes now taking place in the M/W 
field, the situation may be summarized in the words of a 
maintenance officer of a large road. His comment: “We 
have only scratched the surface. The next 5 to 10 years 
are bound to bring additional far-reaching changes.” 
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Trends in Railroad Communications 


® Radio will be standard equipment on locomotives and 


cabooses and in all major yards 


® Carrier will be used more extensively for obtaining additional 


circuits from existing line wires for car reporting systems 


@ Television will expand yardmaster’s vision 


By ROBERT W. McKNIGHT 


Associate Editor 


New ideas in communications are playing an ever in- 
creasing role in the railroad operation, as evidenced by 
the installation of 5,412 units of communications equip- 
ment in 1954,* the second highest number since 1945. 
Mounting costs and increased competition necessitate sav- 
ing time when moving freight, not only between termi- 
nals, but in yards and freighthouses. 

To reduce operating expenses (cutting time and man- 
power). the railroads will take advantage of the latest 
developments in communications engineering. Many of 
the advanced techniques can be applied to existing com- 
munications facilities. For instance, in 1954, the railroads 
derived 139,570 new circuit miles by the use of carrier 
(“wired radio”) on existing line wires. 

A recent study on the Texas & Pacific revealed that 
radio brings about a 5.5 per cent reduction in delay 
time. Delays involved break-in-twos, hot boxes, bad 
order cars, meets with other trains, and time lost leav- 
ing terminals. Continued growth in road train com- 
munications was shown in 1954 when 42 railroads in- 
stalled radio on 768 locomotives, 614 cabooses and in 
138 wayside stations and bought 312 walkie-talkie sets. 

Many roads (such as the Missouri Pacific) are reach- 
ing the point of having all through freight trains so 
equipped, and are now engaged in equipping locomotives 
and cabooses in local and branch-line service. 


Walkie-Talkies Save Train Time 


Some roads use walkie-talkies in road train service. 
such as the Seaboard Air Line and the Burlington. By 
having packsets on the cabooses trainmen can take the 
radio when they leave the caboose to inspect the train, 
make switching moves, or “walk up front” when the 
train makes an unscheduled stop. A dispatcher on one 
road said he figures that a freight train loses 40 minutes 
in every unscheduled stop, and that the use of radio has 
saved 25 minutes of this time. 

Although many roads initially equip only locomotives 
and cabooses, the trend is to install wayside radio stations 
at the same time, thus obtaining the advantage of com- 
munications between wayside operators, dispatchers and 


1954 installations of communications equipment are tabulated on pages 
165 and 166. 
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moving trains. In 1954, the Great Northern installed 
road-train radio on 906 miles from Minnesota to Montana 
including 36 wayside offices. 

The Texas & Pacific, too, is installing wayside radio 
stations on its main line, starting at one end and working 
toward the other, with the intention of having such radio 
stations approximately 25 miles apart along the entire 
main line, affording point-to-point communications to 
supplement the pole line in emergencies. Other roads, 
such as the Missouri Pacific, Milwaukee and Southern 
Pacific, made their initial wayside station installations 
in storm territory, where line wire prostrations are fre- 
quent. 


Radio Will Be Standard on Locomotives 


For the simple reason that for its low proportionate 
cost (less than one per cent of the price of a diesel loco- 
motive unit), radio greatly increases the utilization of a 
locomotive, it will become standard equipment on loco- 
motives. Less time on the road, because of radio. means 
more availability for a locomotive. Some roads have 
economized by installing one radio set in a diesel with 
two cab units, with controls in each cab. But when the 
units are separated, one locomotive has no radio. To 
provide flexibility of operations, most roads are now in- 
stalling complete radio equipment in each cab unit. 

Installation of radio and power supply involves con- 
siderable cost. and cabooses so equipped logically should 
be operated through between major terminals across 
many divisions, rather than having each caboose as- 
signed to a certain crew—like a locker room on wheels. 
The caboose power equipment now being installed by 
most roads has capacity not only to operate radio but 
also interior lights, electric hot plates. and exterior 
marker and spot lights. The convenience of these modern 
electric facilities has influenced crews on some roads 
to cooperate in dispensing with the practice of assigned 
cabooses. By reducing the number of cabooses required 
the railroads can afford to install radio, including elec- 
tric conveniences, on enough cabooses for all through 
freight service. 

Yard operations are expedited by radio because yard- 
masters can talk at will with crews, giving them “up- 
to-the-minute, on-the-spot” instructions. Thus each crew 
in a radio-equipped yard is able to do more work than 
it did without radio communications. The Rock Island 





and the Chesapeake & Ohio, among others, put radio in 
the yardmaster’s automobile so he can call yard crews 
when he is away from his office. In 1954, 36 railroads 
radio-equipped 116 yards, including 435 locomotives 
and 105 fixed stations, and purchased 251 packsets. 

Radio packsets are being used extensively in yards 
for car checking and car inspecting, evidence being that 
42 railroads purchased 251 packsets in 1954 for use 
in yards. Packsets that transmit on one frequency and 
receive on another and work in conjunction with a base 
station are being used on the Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific for car inspection work. 

The Frisco and Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
use smal] radio transmitters (often called “Dick Tracy” 
radio sets) in connection with loudspeaker systems for 
car inspection work. When a man speaks into his radio 
transmitter, his voice is reproduced on. the loudspeaker 
system. More car inspection radio will be used because 
car inspectors can save time in their work. 

For car checking operations, a yard clerk reads the 
car numbers and initials into the radio transmitter, the 
signal being received at a base station which in turn 
actuates a sound recorder, making a record that can be 
transcribed later. Most installations have two recorders 
providing capacity to record car information on two or 
more trains. The trainmaster at Radnor yard, on the 
Louisville & Nashville at Nashville, has a “Dick Tracy” 
radio to direct yard operations. These sets may be used 
by yardmen to particular advantage in foggy weather. 

Some roads are radio-equipping signal and communi- 
cations maintainers’ trucks, enabling them to be called 
promptly in emergencies. The Chicago South Shore & 
South Bend put radio on a signal maintainer’s truck and 
in a supervisor’s automobile in 1954. One railroad pro- 
vides radio for the flagman on power equipment used 
in track and roadway maintenance. 


Loudspeakers Standard Equipment 


Loudspeaker systems are now considered standard 
equipment for yards and freighthouses, and communica- 
tions departments are consulted in the planning and de- 
sign stages of such projects to advise on these systems. 
Two examples of such cooperation recently are the 
Louisville & Nashville’s Radnor yard at Nashville, and 
the Burlington’s Chicago freighthouse at Morton Park. 
Last year, 32 railroads installed loudspeaker system in 
44 yards having 909 two-way speakers (talk-backs) 
and 596 paging speakers. 

Several railroads have car reporting systems in service 
(Santa Fe, New Haven, Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific, for example) and more are installing such sys- 
tems each year. The basic aim of these systems is to 
provide prompt information concerning car movements 


to a central office for car service and accounting pur- 
poses, and to railroad traffic offices to provide shippers 
with “up-to-the-minute” information as to the locations 
of cars. Printing telegraph equipment and extensive 
circuits are required for this service. 


The Santa Fe recently completed installation of a sys- 
tem-wide mechanized car accounting system which 
handles information concerning 67,000 car movements 
daily, all reported to the railroad’s headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan., via Teletype. Additional circuits were 
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derived by the use of carrier (“wired radio”) on ex- 
isting line wire circuits on the railroad’s pole line. 

Microwave offers advantages of relatively trouble-free 
multichannel circuits for communications, particularly 
in storm areas. It is being used successfully on the Rock 
Island and the Santa Fe, and is well established for pipe 
line and power companies and toll road authorities. The 
stumbling block for more extensive use of microwave by 
the railroads is the telephone companies’ attitude. When 
the railroads are assured that their facilities including 
microwave systems will be accorded the same intercon- 
nection privileges as existing line wire circuits are, then 
they will install more microwave systems. 


Automatic Telephones Promise Savings 


Because of the increased cost of wages for telephone 
switchboard operators, several roads are now showing 
increased interest in railroad-owned automatic telephone 
systems. In 1954, the Louisville & Nashville added an 
automatic exchange, making a total of 11 such railroad- 
owned exchanges, in as many different cities, which are 
connected by the railroad’s long-distance trunk circuits, 
so that a railroad man in his office in one city can dial 
through to a railroad man in any of the other cities. 

Thirty-three railroads, including the L&N, in the 
United States and Canada have in service a total of 88 
railroad-owned private automatic exchanges, P-A-X, in- 
cluding about 6,900 lines to telephones in railroad of- 
fices, shops, yards and stations. These automatic ex- 
changes range in size from 25 to 600 lines. Some of 
these automatic exchanges include night-watchmen re- 
porting systems and fire alarm systems. 

Television may also be used more extensively in yards, 
furthering the vision of the yardmaster. The Southern 
Pacific plans an installation in which the yardmaster 
will have several cameras at his command, some for 
close-up shots with a telephoto lens and others with a 
wide-angle lens to give him an overall view of the yard. 
The Pennsylvania now has a TV camera watching op- 
erations at the Post Office in Pittsburgh, enabling a 
train director to better coordinate switching moves in 
the area. The Rock Island is planning to use TV cameras 
at several street crossings in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 
enable one gateman to control several crossing gates 
more effectively during switching operations. 


Communications’ Growth Assured 


Railroad communications will grow because railroad 
management desires well-integrated and complete com- 
munication systems to meet ever-growing needs for in- 
formation transmission. The use of the most modern 
techniques and advancements in electronics and com- 
munications engineering will provide such systems. The 
future promises a greater degree of understanding on the 
part of both management and communications men of 
railroads’ communications requirements, and of the sys- 
tems and equipment needed to meet these requirements. 
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EXPENDITURES SHOULD BE $1.6 BILLION ANNUALLY, BUT... 


Capital Outlays Are in a Trough 


By WALTER J. TAFT 


Washington Editor 


The story of railroad capital expenditures in 1955, as 
always, will be the story of traffic and earnings. It will 
take a real improvement in financial results to produce 
outlays even as large as the 1954 total of approximately 
$810 million. 

Prospects for some improvement are good, according 
to authoritative year-end forecasts. President William T. 
Faricy of the Association of American Railroads said 
carloading figures then indicated that “traffic and rev- 
enues for 1955 should be above the 1954 level.” 

If net railway operating income does not get on a 
higher level than 1954’s basis of between $800 million 
and $825 million, this year’s capital expenditures might 
be off as much as 20 per cent from last year. The 1954 
showing was with benefit of a heavy carryover of com- 
mitments and plans made in 1953, a year in which net 
railway operating income exceeded $1 billion and capi- 
tal expenditures topped $114 billion. There was no such 
carry-over from 1954 to 1955. 

That situation was reflected in first-quarter estimates 
received by the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
126 of the 130 Class I line-haul railroads. Those estimates 
indicated that the reporting roads planned to cut their 
expenditures for the current quarter 30.7% below 1954’s 
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. UNTIL FREIGHT TRAFFIC PICKS UP 


first-quarter total. Informed railroad men, however, did 
not think this accurately forecast the outlook for sub- 
sequent 1955 quarters or the year as a whole. 

Meanwhile, a great “potential”—a decade of $1.6- 
billion years—was spotlighted in the railroad industry’s 
presentation to President Eisenhower’s Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Transport Policy. 

“Were the railroads in a strong financial condition with 
adequate capital funds available to them,” the statement 
said, “they would be able greatly to increase the rate 
of their improvement programs—to the benefit of the 
shipping public and the strengthening of the national 


economy. 


Equipment Program Lagging 


“Tt is estimated that if railroad freight traffic volume 
were substantially increased, and assuming compensatory 
rates, the railroads would have both the ability and the 
need, and could profitably invest, about $1,600 million 
per year in capital improvement work for a sustained 
period in the future of 10 years.” 

The potential as to freight cars was also pointed up 
by the further slippage last year in the program to build 
the Class I ownership to 1,850,000 cars. That AAR 
target has never been pulled down, and the Class I fleet 
is now more than 100,000 cars short of the goal. 
(Continued on page 133) 








ARTIST’S CONCEPTION of “Train X.” Is this, or Talgo, or some modification of these trains the answer to... 


What's the Passenger Car Outlook? 


Car ownership declines—Defense needs give government agencies concern— 


Lightweight and low-cost idea takes hold—New competitors seek place in the 


car-building industry already suffering from lack of orders 


By C. B. PECK 


Consulting Editor 


T he Class I railways handled 23.77 billion passenger- 
miles in 1940. This grew to a wartime peak of 95.88 
billion in 1944 and then declined to 31.66 billion in 
1953. Notwithstanding the drop following the war, the 
1953 volume was 37.5 per cent above the prewar level. 
At the end of 1940 the Class I railways and the Pullman 
Company had 27,682 passenger-carrying cars. This had 
declined to 22,249 at the end of 1953, a reduction of 
19.6 per cent: the seating capacity had declined by 23.1 
per cent. Orders for new passenger-train cars have 
averaged about 230 cars a year since 1948 as against 
retirements of 1,200 annually. 

The statement of the volume of*traffic in passenger- 
miles does not indicate clearly the declining position of 
the railroads in passenger transportation. In 1940 the 
railroads handled 64.5 per cent of the intercity passen- 
ger-miles; buses, 26.5 per cent: and air lines, 2.8 per 
cent. In 1953 the railroads’ part of the business had de- 
clined to 46.1 per cent; buses had gone up to 29.3 per 
cent, and air lines, to 21.5 per cent. Unlike the railroads, 
whose passenger-carrying capacity had declined although 
the passenger-mile volume had increased, the seating 
capacity of intercity buses had increased 85 per cent 
and that of the air lines, 759 per cent. 

A further comparison of the growth trend of these 
three agencies shows that the passenger-miles per capita 
of population in 1940 was 180 by railroads, 74 by bus, 
and 8 by air. In 1953 it was 199 by rail, 126 by bus, 
and 93 by air. The fact that there was an increase in 


1954 passenger car orders are tabulated on page 172. 


the per capita travel by rail, even though it is propor- 
tionately smaller than that of the other two transporta- 
tion agencies, suggests that the appeal of the railroads 
is far from dead. 

Deficits from railway passenger service as calculated 
by the ICC formula have been increasing for several 
years until, in 1953, with an operating ratio of 138 per 
cent, they exceeded $700,000,000. Considering expenses 
incurred solely in passenger service in relation to passen- 
ger revenues, the ratio-is over 93 per cent. This unsatis- 
factory situation has attracted the sympathetic attention 
of the National Association of Railway and Utility Com- 
missioners, a committee of which organization has rec- 
ommended several measures for its improvement. These 
involve the regulatory bodies themselves, railway man- 
agements, railway labor, and the public. 


A Vicious Circle 


Among the conditions unfavorable to an improvement 
in patronage of railway passenger service pointed out 
in the report is “the reluctance of management to in- 
vest capital funds in providing equipment to match the 
comfort and convenience of their competitors,” con- 
cerning which it says that it is going to be difficult to 
convince railroad managements to voluntarily invest 
more of their diminishing capital in better passenger 
equipment in the face of today’s unfavorable prospects. 

Thus, to the extent to which better passenger-carrying 
cars might induce more travel by rail, the situation is 
in a vicious circle. Passenger service losses keep the 
railways from spending capital to improve the attrac- 
tiveness of their passenger cars, but without such im- 
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provements the patronage will probably continue to de- 
cline. 

It was during the middle thirties that attention was 
first seriously directed to making the interiors of passen- 
ger-carrying cars aesthetically attractive to the patrons 
and to providing them with the comfort and cleanliness 
which air conditioning made possible. 

Today, there are many long-distance trains made up 
of modern rolling stock which provide all the comfort 
and attractiveness which the ingenuity of the designers 
has been able to develop. But over 39 per cent of all 


passenger-train cars owned by the Class I railways and 


the Pullman Company are over 30 years old and 64.5 
per cent are over 25 years old. Interiors of some of the 


old cars have been modernized and meet the taste of 
the traveling public fairly well. But there are not enough 
new or remodeled cars to cover all the primary main- 
line services and the character of the rolling stock in 
many of the secondary services is not such as to en- 
courage patronage. 

Obsolescence is not alone a matter of inadequacy from 
the patron’s standpoint. It also bears on the operating 
efficiency with which passenger service can be main- 
tained. The principal advance in this respect is the re- 
duction of weight which the advents of new metals in 
the early thirties has made possible. 

The maximum advantage of the new materials for 
weight saving was taken in the early articulated trains. 
These, however, were too inflexible in consist to be 
practical and passenger rolling stock soon returned to 
its conventional form, with weights running approxi- 
mately a third less than that of carbon-steel cars of com- 
parable capacity. Then began a steady increase in weight 
caused by increases in luxury which added equipment 
to the cars. Weights per passenger seat in coaches built 
around 1930 for de luxe service ran from a low of about 
2,000 to about 2,700 lb. Early coaches built of the 
weight-saving materials were in a range from about 
1,300 to 1,700 lb. Those built during the last few years 
have weighed around 2,000 lb per seat or higher. 

A hopeful augury for the future is the upsurge of in- 
terest in a more radical reduction of weight than that 
accomplished during the 1930’s, which has taken place 
during the past year. One train with coach bodies lower 
and lighter than standard has already been ordered by 
the Rock Island from ACF Industries. Inc., whose 
Talgo demonstrator played a part in arousing the re- 
newed interest in weight reduction. A group of engineers 
representing the New York Central, the New Haven, the 
Pennsylvania and the Chesapeake & Ohio visited Europe 
last summer to study the Spanish and German lightweight 
trains of unconventional design. Following the proposal 
of President McGinnis of the New Haven that a group 
of railroads get together on a design in order to obtain 
the advantage of mass production on a group of trains 
of the same design, this group is understood to have 
been working on such a project. 

The urge for priority has been tremendous, however. 
(Continued on page 186) 
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A 1954 DELIVERY—One of a pair of two-level coaches 
built by Budd for the Santa Fe. 


A 1954 DELIVERY—This M-K-T coach is the first of stain- 


less-steel construction built by Pullman-Standard. 


A 1954 DELIVERY—One of 10 dome coaches for the 
Union Pacific built by ACF Industries, Ine. Underframe 
is low-alloy high-tensile steel; superstructure, aluminum 
alloy. 





@ Traffic—Expected to be somewhat better than in 1954, 
perhaps reaching 1953 levels. If this optimism is justified, con- 
ditions are such as to indicate a mild upsurge in buying by rail- 
roads this year. 

® Total purchases—Including equipment orders, probably 
should reach the $2.5 billion mark. 

® Freight car supply—Bad order percentage is high. Class A 
box cars, flats and long gondolas are in tight supply. Traffic in- 
creases will require larger programs for rebuilding and upgrading, 
as well as new car orders heavier than in 1954. 

@ Inventories—Purchasing officers agree stocks are at or 
near ‘absolute minimums consistent with present-day operations.” 

@ Material prices—Expected to be firm, at least until mid- 


year. 
@ Material availability—Deliveries are, and should continue 


to be, “immediate,” purchasing officers report. Some lead-time 


increases on steel items, especially for freight cars, may show up. 
All these factors lead to the conclusion that... 


Buying Will Rise in ‘55 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Traffic and Transportation Editor 


With 1955 traffic almost certain to be above 1954 levels, 
the railroads, after largely living off their inventories 
for almost two years, should be back in the buying mood. 
Inventories of miscellaneous materials (i.e., not including 
fuel, rail and crossties) have trended generally down- 
ward ever since the spring of 1953, with the decline 
from April 1, 1953, to September 1, 1954, almost $80 
million, or 12.6%. 

When final figures for 1954 are in this figure is ex- 
pected to be down another $5-10 million, at least. 

Assuming stable prices and almost immediate avail- 
ability of materials, it is unlikely that materials inven- 
tories will climb back to the April 1954 level. However, 
as purchases rise lead times will increase somewhat and 
some buying for inventory may be necessary. 

Better traffic also should mean that the railroads will 
be back in the market for rail and ties. One veteran 


lumber agent told Railway Age recently he was certain 
that by mid-year there would be “the damnedest 
scramble for crossties we’ve seen in a long time.” Since 
tie producers’ inventories are at very low levels, this 
prediction makes sense. Contributory evidence is the 
fact that many of the eastern roads have been practically 
out of the tie market for months. 

During 1954 many rail renewal programs were severely 
curtailed. Indications are that 1955 programs will be 
stepped up from the 1954 pace, although a number of 
larger roads are adopting “wait and see” attitudes. 
Some 1955 railroad betterment budgets will not be set 
for several weeks yet. 

Due to this budget situation, the picture for freight 
car orders is rather murky at present. However, one 
supplier of freight car components has estimated that 
the roads will order from 30,000-40.000 new cars. While 
this figure is not too encouraging to the car builders, 
it does represent a betterment of the 1954 situation. 
Railroads and their refrigerator car affiliates have told 
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HOW PURCHASING OFFICERS 
APPRAISE 1955 PROSPECTS 


“| feel sure that in 1955 the pressure for 
curtailing purchases will diminish as carload- 
ings and revenues increase. We do not look 
for any radical improvement but we certainly 
expect an improvement. . . . We do not look 
for much in the way of price changes during 
the coming year as we expect a competitive 
season throughout 1955. There will be ample 
material available and the only thing that 
will prevent our buying considerably more 
in 1955 will be a lack in increase in rev- 
enue.” — W. A. Clem, purchasing agent, 
Reading. 


“We have about reached the limit on in- 
ventory reduction and, no doubt, this will be 
reflected in increased purchases.”—V. E. Mc- 
Coy, chief purchasing officer, Milwaukee. 


“Railroads have considerable deferred 
maintenance which will have to receive con- 
sideration during the coming year. Many rail- 
roads will have stocks of rebuilding materials 
which will be available for this purpose. 
Stability is indicated in the price situation for 
the first six months of 1955, but as railroads’ 
suppliers have wage adjustments confronting 
them in the middle of the year, prices for the 
last half of 1955 are not predictable.”—Pur- 
chasing agent, a large eastern railrod. 


“In appraising the prospects for 1955, there 
is evidence that the modest upswing in busi- 
ness which got under way during the last 
quarter of 1954 may continue for at least the 
first half of the new year. Heavy industries 
such as steel and cement will play a leading 
part in the movement to higher production 
levels and rail traffic will, of course, benefit 
accordingly.”—B. W. Roberts, vice-president, 
purchasing and stores departments, Canadian 
Pacific. 





Railway Age they would buy a minimum of about 
11,000 cars and would rebuild about 13,500 more. 
Heavy repairs are scheduled for a minimum of 23,000 
cars by a small group of roads, but this figure is by no 
means complete. Contemplated passenger train car orders 
are reported as 92, while a minimum of 428 cars 
will be rebuilt, and 111 will receive heavy repairs. 
Factors which, with the prospects of better freight 
traffic levels in 1955, point to stepped up car building 
and rebuilding programs are: 
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@ The perennial shortage or tight supply of Class A 
box cars, flats and longer gondolas: 

@ “Piggyback” traffic will continue to increase. Most 
freight cars used in this service have been withdrawn 
from general service and must be replaced: 

@ The demand for more mechanically refrigerated cars. 
Presently, opinion seems to be that new—rather than re- 
built—cars are best for mechanical refrigeration. 

New communications equipment and facilities, as well 
as the larger scale data processing machines, should have 
rather high priority on the railroads’ shopping lists this 
year. There are a lot of unfilled authorizations for fixed- 
point-to-mobile-station radio, many of which should be 
in the “filled” category before the year is out. And more 
roads are mechanizing car reporting systems, involving 
both improved communications equipment and business 
machines. The year also should see a number of orders 
for medium-sized digital computers, as well as the larger 
calculators. 

Everything points to a good—but probably not record 
—buying year in the railroad industry. Only the failure 
of freight traffic to rise to something like 1953 levels 
will change this picture. Predictions do not always turn 
out to be correct, but conditions at the end of 1954 do 
make business prospects for 1955 look good. 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS 


(Continued from page 129) 





Some 60,000 new cars must be installed each year if 
retirements are to be offset. A program only on that 
“stand-still” basis would be something like a $390 
million undertaking by itself. 

The 1954 total of about $810 million is an estimate 
based on actual expenditures for last year’s first three 
quarters and-forecasts for the fourth quarter as reported 
by the railroads to the ICC. The reports were summarized 
by the commission’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics in its December 1954 “Monthly Comment.” 

The nine-months total for the 130 Class I line-haul 
roads was $647,019,000. including $420,500,000 for 
equipment and $226,519.000 for fixed facilities. The 126 
roads which submitted fourth-quarter estimates expected 
then to spend $160,100.000, including $81,929,000 for 
equipment and $78,171,000 for road. 

Thus, the ICC bureau put the prospective 1954 total 
at $807,119,000, including $502,429,000 for equipment 
and $304,690,000 for road. The final figure for 1953 
was $1,259,794,000. 

The 1955 first-quarter estimate was another 126-road 
figure. It put prospective expenditures for the current 
three-months period at $166,360,000, including $105,- 
773,000 for equipment and $60,587,000 for road. The 
four roads which submitted no estimates made expendi- 
tures totaling $5.9 million in last year’s first quarter. 

The 130-road total for the first three months of 1954 
was $240,093,000. That included $167,460,000 for equip- 
ment and $72,633,000 for road. 
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FACILITIES for handling extremely heavy parts, such as shown 


Locomotive and 


MODERN servicing shop (above) with heavy crane facili- 
ties and drop table. SHOP-BUILT assembly stands (below) 
have limit switches at the horizontal and vertical positions. 
By H. C. WILCOX 
Mechanical Editor 
, 
And A. G. OEHLER 


Electrical Editor 


5 just the short space of 10 years the railroads have 
placed in service about 22,000 diesel-electric locomotive 
units. In a correspondingly short period a great many 
locomotive shops, engine terminals and other servicing 
facilities have been completely rebuilt, or built new, at 
a cost to the roads of many millions of dollars. Some 
idea of the extent of the shop modernization program 
can be gained from the fact that one large road, in that 
period, spent around $20 million. 

The railroads must now decide what their policy. 
with respect to diesel-electric parts and rebuilding, is 
going to be from now on. Definite indications already 
point to the conclusion that the larger roads, in the in- 
terest of economy and self-protection of service, are 
going to go into parts reclamation, repair and, to some 
extent, production and are setting up the facilities with 
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here, are a necessity in the diesel shop and are being installed as rapidly as possible. 


Car Shops Undergoing Changes 


which to do it. The medium sized and smaller roads. on 
the other hand, are certainly going to move with great 
caution before setting up elaborate facilities for locomo- 
tive repair work. 

In the car field the major expenditures are for the 
rearrangement of facilities for speeding up progressive 
car repair operations with attendant material handling 
facilities to reduce operation time. The wheel shops con- 
tinue to be the object of extensive expenditures dictated 
by the absolute necessity of more accurate work on 
wheels and axles, increased output to meet greater de- 
mands and the continued pressure on the part of the 
AAR Wheel Shop Practice Committee to improve the 
quality of shop work. 


Diesel Shops Are Being Modernized 


Changing conditions make it necessary to give almost 
constant attention to the work done in the diesel-electrical 
shop. Two years ago, the shop committee of the AAR 
Electrical Section suggested that for average operating 
conditions, a railroad was not warranted in doing motor 
and generator rewinding unless it operated at least 200 
locomotive units. Since that time, the outside service 
shops have so reduced their charges for motor and gen- 
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erator overhaul and rewinding that it would appear that 
few railroads can afford to do their own work. 

Also as we approach the time when nearly all rail- 
roads in the United States 
manufacturers are giving 
nance and to class repairs. On the other hand, the rail- 


become wholly dieselized, 


more attention to mainte- 
road which operates locomotives must have a shop, the 
shop needs justification, and railroad operators are re- 
luctant to relinquish any control of their maintenance 
operations. 

The 25.000 or more batteries now in use on diesel- 
electric locomotives, added to those already in service 
for other purposes, justify railroads to install new bat- 
tery shops. These batteries represent a considerable in- 
vestment, and their life and the service they give is ma- 
terially influenced by proper care. 

Another item in the electrical shop which needs im- 
mediate attention is high-voltage testing. ICC specifica- 
tions for such testing were evidently based on procedures 
used by the manufacturers for testing new equipment. 
When applied to wet insulation which is good when rela- 
tively dry, or to old insulation which is still too good 
to destroy, high-potential testing can and does cause 
expensive damage. Fortunately, the specifications are not 
rigid but they need consideration. 
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ONE MAIN TRACK, with CTC, now serves in some te-ritories where double track was previously in service. 


More Signaling Installations... 


. . . because new systems are being developed to meet changing conditions 


in the operation of faster trains over fewer tracks: to consolidate the controls 


of interlockings; and in yards, to control switches and retarders 


By JOHN H. DUNN 


Signal and Communications Editor 


Li sine new techniques, extensive installations of sig- 
naling will be made in 1955, the primary purpose of 
which will be to reduce operating expenses by eliminating 
numerous interlocking levermen, telegraph operators. 
crossing watchmen and retarder operators. 

Devices alongside a track can be used in the near 
future to employ infrared rays to detect hot boxes and 
then to actuate signals to warn enginemen. 

By adopting syncrostep, high-speed multiplex. quick- 
code and carrier (wired radio) in combination with con- 
trol machines now being developed, the controls of sev- 
eral interlockings, up to ten or more, even in a heavy 
traffic terminal territory, will be consolidated in one in- 
terlocking control machine. Two such projects are under 
way now, and four others are being actively considered. 
one of which will eliminate 40 levermen. On 466 miles 
of mostly single track where centralized traffic control 
was installed progressively in recent years, 8 dispatchers 
and 58 operators have been retired or transferred, and 
comparable results are expected from other installations. 

Employing radar and other modern electronic equip- 
ment, the retarders and switches in classification yards 


1954 signaling installations are tabulated on pages 163 and 164. 


can be controlled automatically, thus dispensing with 
most of the men now required for manual control sys- 
tems. 

To avoid purchase of new steel for rail renewal, and 
to save labor costs for track maintenance, several rail- 
roads in 1955 will take up extended sections of one or 
more main tracks in multiple track territory, the neces- 
sary track capacity being secured by installing cen- 
tralized traffic control for train movements both ways 
on each of the remaining tracks. The Southern, the 
Pennsylvania and the Rock Island are to remove ex- 
tended sections of second main track, and the New York 
Central budget for 1955 includes a project to remove 
two of four main tracks on 300 miles of line. 

By using new electronic equipment announced and ap- 
plied on two railroads in 1954, automatic control of 
crossing gates is now more practical than previously. 

Diesel locomotives permit traffic to be handled in fewer 
trains, operated at higher average speeds, reducing track- 
occupancy time. As a result, with modern signaling, fewer 
tracks will meet all traffic needs in some sections. 

For example, in previous double track sections, one 
track has been removed and the remaining track equipped 
with CTC by the Milwaukee, the Erie and the Boston 
& Maine. In 1954, on 167 miles between Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Tateville, Ky., the Southern removed alter- 
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nate 10-mile sections of second track, leaving separate 
sections of approximately 10 miles with two tracks. 
Throughout this territory CTC signaling was installed 
for train operation in both directions, both on the double 
tracks and all sections of single track. This progressive 
development having proved satisfactory, the Southern is 
now proceeding with a 70-mile extension of this single- 
track-double-track arrangement, with CTC. 

A different problem is to increase the capacity of 
double track to obviate the need for a third track, or to 
permit removal of other main tracks. By installing double 
crossover layouts about 10 miles apart and by adding 
power switch machines in centralized traffic control to 
run trains both ways on both tracks, fast trains are run 
around slower ones, and all are kept moving without 
some wasting time on sidings or waiting in the yards. 
This has been done successfully on extended mileages 
on the Rock Island, the North Western, the Missouri 
Pacific and more recently, in 1954, on the Frisco and the 
Union Pacific. 

On a resignaling project completed in 1954 by the 
Burlington on 38 miles of three main tracks between 
Chicago and Aurora, the center track is signaled in both 
directions all the way, and various sections of the two 
other tracks are signaled both ways. This territory handles 
144 scheduled trains daily including 66 suburban pas- 
senger trains that make many stops. 


Signaling for High-Speed Turnouts 


New York Central plans were revealed recently by Al- 
fred E. Perlman, president. He said, “all four-track main- 
line on the NYC will be cut back to double-track, with 
centralized traffic control installed to retain approximately 
the capacity of the present four-track line.” 

The practicability of utilizing alternate sections of 
single and double track, or two-track and three-track. 
was advanced in 1954 by the development, on the Erie, 
of the new No. 24 turnout applied in equilateral layouts, 
where diverging moves can be made at 70 mph, and 
eventually at 75 mph. These turnouts are in CTC terri- 
tory including signaling to direct trains at the speeds 
for which the turnouts are designed. 

In the interlocking field, the thinking today is that the 
control of several interlockings, even in heavy-traffic 
terminal territories, can be consolidated. This is now 
more practicable than previously, with new electronic 
devices, syncrostep, and multiplex high-speed line sys- 
tems that have capacity to handle numerous outgoing 
control and incoming indication codes simultaneously, 
and all on two wires. At Newark, N. J., the Lackawanna 
recently combined three interlockings. In New Haven, 
the New Haven is consolidating the control of several 
large plants. At Chicago, the Burlington is combining 
the control of four interlockings in terminal territory. 
Better coordination of train movements and fewer delays 
will result from these consolidations; and operating ex- 
penses will be reduced. 

The ultimate in reducing manpower required to con- 
trol interlockings was brought about in 1954 by the ap- 
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plication of an electronic train-identification system for 
the automatic selective control of switches in a junction 
interlocking of the Chicago Transit Authority. 

To operate power switches and car retarders in yards, 
new electronic devices are being developed to expedite 
operation and reduce operating expenses. Previously each 
towerman had control of switches and retarders in a 
certain area, so that for a large yard there might be 
three or more towers. 


Savings in Yards Also 


In 1950 the Canadian Pacific and the Illinois Central 
made the first installations of automatic switching—i.e.. 
a system in which automatic controls of power switches 
are set up before cars pass over the hump, the controls 
being initiated by a man pushing a button correspond- 
ing with the classification track to which a car, or cut 
of cars, is to be routed. In 1952, the Reading incorpor- 
ated these switch buttons in the panel in the tower. so 
that the same man controlled all the switches as well as 
all of the retarders in a yard with 33 classification tracks. 

In these automatic switching installations as many as 
four or five controls could be punched and “stored” 
prior to arrival of cars at the crest of the hump. “hether 
it is desirable to “store” more than six controls depends 
on local circumstances. If it is, a system can be arranged 
to set up automatic switching in advance for an entire 
train of 120 cars or more. This is done in a system de- 
veloped on the Union Pacific and installed on 8 tracks 
as a demonstration in 1954. 

In a classification yard at Portsmouth, Ohio. where 
retarders were installed years ago, the Norfolk & West- 
ern last year modernized the track layout, reducing the 
number of retarders from 12 to 5. Modern systems of re- 
tarder speed control and automatic switching control 
were installed. Here the automatic switching controls are 
prepared in tape form, so that controls for perhaps 150 
cars or more can be punched and stored on the tape be- 
fore the cars are started over the hump. This is the first 
use of this system of storing controls. 


Automatic Control of Retarders 


\utomatic control of retarders also is under develop- 
ment. A system of automatic retarder control, in which 
the speed is measured by short track circuits, was in- 
stalled in a yard on the Milwaukee in 1952. At Gary, 
Ind., in 1953, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern made a 16- 
track test installation of automatic retarder controls using 
radar equipment for speed measurement, and this sys- 
tem, with refinements, was installed in 1954 in the entire 
58-track yard. In 1954 the Union Pacific made an 8- 
track test installation at North Platte, Neb., using radar 
for speed measurement. A new factor of this installation 
is that the automatic control takes into account the dis- 
tance a car is to go on a classification track before 
reaching other cars already standing there. Large vards 
including some or all of these new developments are 
nearing completion on the Southern at Chattanooga: on 
the Seaboard at Hamlet; and on the SP at Houston. 

Progress was made in 1954 in the installation of de- 
vices for detecting broken car wheels in moving trains. 
and a rapid increase in their use is looked for. Wheel 


(Continued on page 184) 
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POTENTIAL applications of Univae are pointed out to 
C&O President Tuohy by Finance Vice-President Kusik. 
Related work is grouped together, regardless of the de- 
partment by or for which it is performed, bringing out 
clearly the systems concept. 


RADAR SPEED METER at the UP’s North Platte, Neb., 
yard measures speed of moving car as it enters retarder as 
well as its speed within retarder. Computer in tower actu- 
ates retarders to apply proper retardation so cars will 
couple at less than 4 mph. 


Computers to Control Operations 


“Giant brains” adjust switching speeds and reduce damage to lading and 


equipment—Their use makes paper work current, not ancient history 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Traffic and Transportation Editor 


Electronic digital and analog computers which will be 

or have been—put to work by the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Great Northern, Southern and Union Pacific are bring- 
ing far-reaching changes to the railroad industry. Not 
only will these “giant brains” cut costs of operations 
and paperwork, but, more importantly, they will help to 
change—and to some extent already have helped to 
change—traditional thinking about the functions of re- 
search and planning. And when this thinking has been 
implemented by activity, the result will be railroads 
better able to adapt themselves quickly to all kinds of 


changing business conditions. 


C&O Sets Up Research Group 


Last year the C&O announced that sometime in 1956 it 
would put a Remington Rand Univac to work handling 
some of its paperwork. In order to determine whether 
a “giant brain” would be of value to the railroad, C&O 
set up a research group, whose special knowledges were 
systems and procedures, operations research techniques. 
and computers, to study computers and their possible 
applications to railroad paperwork. The research group 
worked with a committee of railroad men from several 


departments, whose contributions were their special 
knowledge about the inner workings of those depart- 
ments, 

This method of developing a solution to a problem 
has many advantages. Among them: (1) It allows the 
line departments full participation in decisions but does 
not take men already overburdened away from their 
day-to-day tasks for long periods: (2) it applies to 
problem stating and solving the specialists’ knowledge: 
and (3) since the research group applied itself full- 
time to the study, the process of change was speeded 
up immeasurably. 


Takes Time to Get Ready 


Even with computer “experts” on the job 20 man- 
years of study in getting ready for a computer seems to 
be about average for firms now using—or getting ready 
to use—one of these new devices, yet obviously the faster 
the change is made the better, once the opportunity has 
been developed. And, the sooner the computer is at 
work the sooner the savings and other benefits attrib- 
utable to it will be realized. To some extent the staff 
specialist concept has “caught on” in the railroad in- 
dustry, but that the coming of the computer will further 
advance the idea is certain. 

It is noteworthy that the advisory committee to the 
C&O’s research group was interdepartmental in nature. 
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This approach to problem stating and solving is founded 
on evidence that most major railroad internal difficul- 
ties involve directly the functions of more than one de- 
partment. 

Furthermore, because the cost of the computer is so 
much it makes sense to give it as much work to do as 
it can handle. Therefore, logic dictates that whole areas 
of related paperwork be put on the computer, e.g., rev- 
enue accounting, traffic statistics of all kinds, car rec- 
or much of the paperwork involved in pur- 
chasing, storing and accounting for materials and sup- 


ords, ete.; 
plies. 
Advantages to Operating Departments 


The interdepartmental approach to paperwork sim- 
plification, which will be foreed—to a certain extent 
by the computer, should offer advantages to the operat- 
ing departments of the railroads to secure their inter- 
est in the project. Paperwork generally has been con- 
sidered something done mainly in the accounting de- 
partment, 

Always keeping the computer loaded with work will 
lead to studies revealing that upward of 60‘ of the total 
railroad clerical force is in the operating department, 
without counting those in purchasing, stores, personnel, 
legal or traffic work. It seems likely, therefore, that in- 
directly the computer will play its part in bringing about 
an interest in paperwork simplification on the part of 
the operating departments. 

Railroad men at all levels for years have been em- 
barrassed by lack of up-to-the-minute figures on which 
to base their decisions. That the computers can do this 
is korne out in the experience of the Great Northern. 
(Railway Age, October 11, 1954, page 27.) The GN 
computer was designed to play a part in the weighing 
operations of the railroad at its iron ore loading facili- 
ties at Superior, Wis. Largely due to the action of the 
computer, the railroad now has up-to-the-minute data on 
exact tonnages of ore being moved to the docks. This 
eliminates the necessity for last-minute rush moves to 


the docks to fill a shortage, and prevents dumping too 
much ore at the docks, thus making the operating de- 


partment’s job easier and less costly. And the traffic 
department benefits because the computer solves some 
problems for the shipper, too. 


Do More Than Paperwork 


But “giant brains” can do more than paperwork for 
railroads. Presently at the North Platte, Neb., hump yard 
of the Union Pacific, an analog computer system de- 
veloped jointly by the railroad and Reeves Instrument 
Corporation is helping the UP “program” switching on 
the hump and control the speed of rolling cars so that 
they couple up to others in the classification tracks at 
less than 4 mph. (Railway Age, November 8, 1954, 
page 9.) 

While this method of speed control should reduce 
damage to lading of the cars, from an_ out-of-pocket 
cost point of view it is expected to save even more in 
reduced damage to equipment. Damage to equipment 
in hump-yard switching may run well over $45 million 
yearly. (This statement is based on (1) damage figures 
for one hump yard, published in Railway Age, November 
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4. 1950, page 56; and (2) 1953 car movement figures. ) 
Substantially reducing this outlay would pay for a lot 
of computer systems, and perhaps make it economically 
feasible to install more hump yards. 

Analog computers such as the one controlling switch- 
ing speeds for the UP may make possible the dream of 
the New York Central’s chief engineer—maintenance of 
way. J. P. Hiltz, Jr. (Railway Age, May 24, 1954, page 
31.) 

Mr. Hiltz thinks that it 
velop a machine which can be programmed to perform 


should be possible to de- 
a number of maintenance of way functions either simul- 
taneously or in sequence. Such a machine would replace, 
perhaps, a number of the machines now being used, for 
example, in a rail-laying operation. As of the moment, 
the writer has been told, such a machine, with its op- 
erations governed by a computer, is technically feasible, 
at least as far as the electronics industry’s engineers 
are concerned. 


Southern Interested Too 


The C&O, GN and UP are not the only roads inter- 
ested in computers. The Southern, too, expects to put 
one to work soon. C. M. Davison, Jr., the Southern’s 
comptroller, says. “We no longer have any doubt that 
a high-speed computer will be economical in our opera- 
tion within the accounting department.” Mr. Davison in- 
dicates that payroll and freight audit probably will be 
the first paperwork to be processed by the electronic 
computer. 

Both Univac and International Business Machines Cor- 
poration’s 700 class computers (702 and 705) are under 
however, 


consideration. The Southern’s 


knows that getting ready for the computer will require 


management, 
some time. 


No “Cash and Carry” 


The manufacturers cannot accept orders for computers 
one day and deliver the system the next day. Railroads 
may have to settle for something less than one of the 
larger computers to get deliveries in 1955. The South- 
ern, for example, may elect to wait for installation of 
the larger “brain” in 1956. It is interesting to note, in 
this connection, that the Southern’s operating vice-presi- 
dent, D. W. Brosnan, speaking Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association in Chicago last Novem- 
ber, indicated that he thought a computer might be able 
to help the road’s operating department do a_ better 


before the Railway 


job of distributing empty freight equipment. Mr. Bros- 
nan said that if the accounting department’s computer 
had some idle time he’d like to try to use it for car 
distribution work. 

At least three other railroads are known to be greatly 
interested in the large-scale digital computers, such as 
Univac and IBM’s 705. And a number of others are in- 
terested in smaller machines produced by Burroughs, 


National Cash IBM. Rand. 


With the promise these systems hold for the railroads, 


Register. and Remington 


railroading in the future should be not only more inter- 
esting but more efficient because employees and man- 
agement will have significant and timely figures at hand 


to assist them in making decisions and supervising 


operations. 
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ONE OF THE LATEST UP gas turbine-electric locomotives hauling a train east through Rawlings, Wyo. 


What Next in Motive Power? 


Acceptance of the diesel-electric is an established fact, with the replacement job 


nearing an end—Turbines, either gas or steam, look like the next step 


By A. G. OEHLER 


Electrical Editor 


And H. C. WILCOX 


Mechanical Editor 


©, October 1 last, the railroads of the United States 
had 23,643 diesel-electric motive power units in all 
classes of service, representing close to 35 million horse- 
power. Only about 1,000 of these units, representing 
about a million and a quarter horsepower had, at that 
time, been in service less than a year. At the rate of 
use during the first nine months of 1954 the units then 
in service were piling up mileages totaling about 75 
million a month. Depending upon the road, the type of 
service and the conditions under which they operated, 
this rate of use results in wearing out the equivalent of 
some 75 to 100 units a month to the point where a 
general overhauling is indicated. 

Herein lies the key to the future needs of the rail- 
roads for diesel-electric units, the job of rebuilding or 
modernizing them or the demands for spare parts with 
which to service and repair them. In spite of the facts 
that only about a thousand new units were installed dur- 
ing 1954, and that orders for new diesel units for the 


1954 locomotive orders are tabulated on page 169. 


replacement of steam power retired may, when the figures 
are all in, hit an eight-year low, this constant wearing- 
out process goes on at a high rate. 

Even in 1954 two-and-a-half times as many steam 
locomotives were retired as were replaced by diesel- 
electric units. An averaging of the estimates of those 
who follow the needs of the railroads for locomotives 
would indicate that the roads still will have to buy from 
5,000 to 6.000 units in order to replace the remaining 
steam power. 

The chances are always good, in these days of fast 
moving developments, either that some major improve- 
ment in the diesel-electric or some newer form of power 
may come into the picture before replacement of all 
steam power is accomplished. Still, the biggest job that 
the railroads have to do, as to motive power, as they 
look into 1955, is to decide on a far-reaching policy with 
respect to locomotives, so that the twin jobs of establish- 
ing intelligent maintenance policies and deciding upon 
sound motive power replacement policies will retain for 
them the economies that the diesel-electric has brought. 

The past year has brought a new contender into the 
motive power field—the steam turbine-electric now being 
tried out on the Norfolk & Western. Motive power people 
have been prone to “laugh off” the efforts of locomotive 
builders to combine the advantages of the turbine drive 
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with the possibility of utilizing solid fuel because several 
experiments into which millions were poured resulted 
in no more important contribution to the problem of 
furnishing the railroads with motive power than an 
eventual trip to the scrap heap. 

No experiment of such magnitude, even though it 
should end in failure, can help but add to the knowledge 
so necessary ultimately to bring forth an economically 
practical motive power unit. That this may be nearer 
is indicated by a statement by I. N. Mosely, research 
and test engineer of the Norfolk & Western, before the 
ASME, in which he said that the Babcock & Wilcox 
boiler in the steam turbine-electric locomotive which the 
N&W has been testing for several months has “surpassed 
all expectations. . . . It is easy to fire, makes sufficient 
steam for maximum demands, is exceptionally respon- 
sive to load changes and can be fired with a clear stack 
at all steam demands.” 

Mr. Mosely also stated that in over 19,000 miles of 
service “no major difficulties have been experienced with 
the locomotive” and that its “abilities make it so at- 
tractive it is imperative that further study be given to 
improvements of design that are apparent.” No one 
should sell these coal-burning power units short. There 
are impelling reasons why they may be attractive to 
the railroad industry. For one, the cost of fuel per 
thousand gross ton-miles on the N&W experimental loco- 
motive is only about thirteen cents as compared with 
114 to 2 times that much for the diesel-electric. Then. 
too, the railroads always did make more money hauling 
bituminous coal around the country than they can ever 
make hauling liquid fuel, for most of the latter goes in 
pipe lines and tankers. 


Diesel-Electrics Are Here 


It can no longer be said that the trend in motive power 
is toward diesels. They are here, they haul most of the 
American railroads’ freight and passenger traffic and 
at the present rate of adoption there will be little other 
motive power by 1960. 

The trend toward making them better, faster, more 
powerful, more dependable and trouble-free, lower in 
cost of maintenance and operation and and simpler, will 
continue. 

On the basis of present fuel costs the gas-turbine in 
preferred service can break about even with the diesel, 
but if it is to become competitive, it must be able to 
show maintenance costs which are less than those of the 
diesel. On the other hand the diesel is being adapted to 
use lower-cost fuels. As this progresses, the situation for 
the gas-turbine will become tougher. Should it become 
practical to use really heavy fuel oils, the position of the 
diesel would apparently become secure for some time to 
come. 

A basic difficulty for the gas-turbine locomotive is that 
it didn’t get started soon enough. But it is in no wise 
out of the picture. The free-piston compressor is still to 
be explored and much may be learned from automotive 
developments now in progress. 

Because of the shortcomings of its predecessors. the 
present steam-turbine-electric locomotive has not re- 
ceived the interest it may deserve. Those who have seen 
it in operation are inclined to drop their early prejudice. 
(Continued on page 182) 




























“BIG JAWN,” the N&W’s experimental steam turbine- 
electric, in 19,000 miles of service, has made a real bid 
for a place in the motive power picture. 































GENERAL PURPOSE diesel unit of 1,600 hp has filled 
almost every motive power demand. These are operating 


on the D&H. 























THE DIESEL-ELECTRIC, in nine months of 1954, pro- 
duced 289 million road locomotive-miles in freight service 
and another 188 million in passenger service. 
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A REVIEW OF 


ECONOMIC TRENDS in the United States in 1954 fol- 
lowed closely the pattern predicted by most forecasters 
at the year’s beginning. 

As anticipated, industrial production declined mod- 
erately below the record performance of the preceding 
year, down by 6 or 7 per cent. Business expenditures 
for new plant and equipment were off in similar mod- 
erate degree. Corporate profits after taxes decreased by 
approximately 11 per cent in the first three quarters 
of 1954, but that rate of decrease may have been lessened 
by improved business conditions in the final quarter of 
the year. Economic trend lines held remarkably firm 
throughout 1954, with an encouraging upward tilt de- 
veloping in the late months as a result of increased 
activity in the durable goods industries. 

Railroads in 1954 experienced much more severe de- 
clines in the level of their operations and in their net 
earnings than did most other industries. Freight car- 
loadings declined 12 per cent below 1953 and were less 
than for any year since 1938, a year of severe eco- 
nomic depression in the United States. Earnings for the 
year were down about 25 per cent in the case of net 
railway operating income and about 30 per cent in the 
case of net income. Gross capital expenditures for addi- 
tions and betterments to railway properties were cut by 
35 per cent below 1953. 


Why the Decline? 


Other factors, as well as declining traffic, contributed 
to the unfavorable financial results of the year’s opera- 
tions. Wage rates averaged 5 cents per hour higher in 
1954 than in the preceding year. Even so, the full effect 
of the settlement in August with the non-operating em- 
ployees will not be reflected in expense accounts until 
1955. Other demands of certain employee organizations 
were in negotiation at the year’s end. 


By J. ELMER MONROE 


Vice-President and Director 
Bureau of Railway Economics 


Association of American Railroads 


CHARTS BY RALPH M. SCHMIDL 


On the legislative front, two bills unfavorable to the 
railroads were enacted. The first of these authorized 
United States participation in construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, which will add part-time facilities of 
transport in an already overcrowded field. The second 
enactment increased the amount of railroad employee 
earnings subject to payroll taxes from $300 to $350 per 
month and increased the benefits payable under the 
Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Acts. Finally, the serious competitive conditions 
with which the railroads have been faced for a number 
of years increased in intensity in 1954. 


Better Prospects for Next Year 


Notwithstanding the loss of approximately $1.3 billion 
in operating revenues as compared with the preceding 
year, the railroads were able through rigid expense con- 
trol measures to hold the reduction in net earnings after 
taxes to about $275 million. While the railroads can ill 
afford to lose that amount of annual earnings, a loss 
which brought their rate of return for the year down 
to about 3 per cent on the net investment in their proper- 
ties, it was as satisfactory a showing as could be ex- 
pected under prevailing conditions. It demonstrated the 
inherent strength and soundness of the industry, oper- 
ated as it is under severe regulatory and competitive 
handicaps. 

A favorable development for the railroads in 1954 
was the encouraging upturn in economic trends toward 
the year’s end. At this time a year ago considerable un- 
certainty existed as to how far the then-existing down 
trends would go. Now the question is how far into the 
future the present upturn may extend. Present indica- 
tions are that economic conditions in 1955 will improve 
moderately over 1954, and if so, the railroads will benefit. 

There were some indications in 1954 that the rail- 
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roads’ competitive position may be improved. The move- 
ment of truck trailers on rail flat cars, often referred to 
as “piggyback” or “TOFC,” gained considerable mo- 
mentum during the year. While there are many difficult 
problems still to be worked out before this new de- 
velopment can achieve important stature in the inter- 
city transportation of freight, it has possibilities which 
are receiving thorough exploration. 

Another development was the appointment by the 
President of a Cabinet Committee on Transport Policy 
and Organization. Inconsistent government policies and 
programs concerning transportation have long needed 
review and re-evaluation. The President’s committee is 
charged with that duty and it is hoped that its report 
will lead to the establishment of more equitable condi- 
tions in the broad transportation field, to the particular 
benefit of the railroads. 


TRAFFIC TRENDS 

UNFAVORABLE IN 1954 

STATISTICAL ENTRIES appearing in this review relate 
to line-haul railways of Class I and were obtained from 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission or tabu- 
lations of the Association of American Railroads. For 
the most part, the statistics cover operations in the first 
9 or 10 months of 1954, with comparable figures for 
corresponding periods of preceding years. However, in 
the case of certain key items, such as traffic volumes 
and net earnings, estimates for the full year 1954 are 
given. 

Table 1 shows comparative statistics of freight and 
passenger traffic handled in each of the past ten years, 
1945 to 1954, the entries for 1954 being approximations 
for the full year. Charts 1 and 2 depict in graphic form 
the annual fluctuations in these figures. 

Carloadings of revenue freight in the 52 weeks of 
1954 totaled 33,862,883 cars, a decrease of 4,438,262 
cars under 1953, or 11.6 per cent. Loadings for 1954 
were the lowest experienced in the postwar period and, 
in fact, in any year since 1938, being about 10,600,000 
cars, or 24 per cent, under the peak postwar year of 1947, 

Seven of the eight commodity groups showed declines 
in loadings in 1954 below 1953. Greatest relative losses 
during the year were recorded in coke (down 39 per 
cent) and in ore (off nearly 33 per cent). The two 





Table 1—Comparative Traffic Summary 


Revenue 
passenger-miles 


Revenue Revenue 
carloadings 
Year (thousands) 
1954 33,863 
1953 38,303 
1952 37,985 
1951 40,499 
1950 38,903 
1949 35,911 


ton-miles 
(millions) (millions) 
545,000* 29,400* 
605,813 31,655 
614,754 34,010 
646,620 34,614 
588,578 31,760 
526,500 35,095 
1948 42,719 637,917 41,179 
1947 44,502 654,728 45,921 
1946 41,341 591,982 64,673 
1945 41,918 681,001 91,717 
1945-1954 


*Partially estimated 
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Table 2—Carloadings by Commodity 


Groups 
(1954 vs. 1953) 
Increase (1) or Decrease (D) 
compared with 1953 


Number 
(000) 
90 
5 
182 
307 
2,000 
732 
1,031 
271 
4,438 


Commodity group Per cent 
3.6 
1.0 
8.0 
8.8 

10.3 
11.5 

32.8 

39.1 
11.6 


Grain 

Livestock 

Forest products 
Merchandise, LCL 
Miscellaneous 
Coal 

Ore 

Coke 


cou0u9000000- 
v0o000000- 


Total 





largest commodity classes, miscellaneous (mostly manu- 
factured goods) and coal, which together account for 
more than two-thirds of total loadings, were off 10 per 
cent and 11 per cent, respectively. Loadings of forest 
products and less-carload freight were down between 8 
and 9 per cent. Livestock loadings declined about 1 
per cent. Grain and grain products was the only com- 
modity group to show an increase, up more than 3 per 
cent. 

Carloadings by commodity groups in 1954, together 
with absolute and relative changes from 1953, are shown 
in Table 2. 

Ton-Miles, Measured in terms of revenue ton-miles, 
weight of lading times distance hauled, freight traffic in 
1954 approximated 545 billion. This was a decrease of 
about 60 billion ton-miles under 1953, or 10 per cent. The 
volume of freight traffic in 1954 thus measured was 
less than in any postwar year except 1949, when de- 
clining business activity and prolonged strikes in the 
coal and steel industries seriously affected railroad 
traffic. 

Chart 1 shows the monthly trends in ton-miles during 
the years 1953 and 1954. The ton-miles handled during 
the several months of 1954 fell below those of 1953 in 
each month, except possibly in December. 

Passenger-Miles. Revenue passenger-miles in 1954 
aggregated 29.4 billion, about 7 per cent under 1953. 
This was the smallest volume of passenger traffic re- 
corded for any year since 1941, when passenger-miles 
likewise totaled 29.4 billion. The present volume of 
railroad passenger traffic is less than one-third what it 
was in the two wartime years 1944 and 1945, and is less 
than half the level which prevailed in 1946, the first 
postwar year. 

Chart 2 shows the trends by months in passenger- 
miles during the past two years, each month of 1954 
being below the corresponding month of 1953. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 
OF 1954 OPERATIONS 
RAILROAD REVENUES, expenses, and net earnings 
all decreased in 1954. Both actually and relatively, the 
decrease in revenues was greater than the reduction in 
expenses, with the result that net earnings declined 


sharply. 
For the year 1954 as a whole, operating revenues 
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approximated $9.4 billion (down $1.3 billion), operat- 
ing expenses were about $7.4 billion (down $700 
million), net railway operating income stood at about 
$835 million (off $275 million), and net income ap- 
proximated $610 million (off $260 million). The rate 
of return earned on net property investment averaged 
a fraction more than 3 per cent for the year. 

Excluding income tax deferrals resulting from ac- 
celerated amortization of defense projects (about $180 
million in 1954 compared with $146 million in 1953) 
the rate of return earned in 1954 was only about 2.45 
per cent. 

Table 3 shows a condensed income account for the 
first ten months of 1954 with comparable statistics for 
the corresponding periods of 1953 and 1952. The final 
months of 1954 made a better relative showing than did 
the earlier months of the year. 

Operating revenues for the first ten months of 1954 
decreased 13.7 per cent below the same period of 1953, 
while operating expenses were reduced 9.2 per cent. In 
dollars, the reduction in expenses (a little more than 
$600 million) was only about half as much as the de- 
crease in revenues (about $1,200 million). The operat- 
ing ratio (the percentage which operating expenses 
bears to operating revenues) thus rose from 75 per cent 
in 1953 to 79 per cent in the 1954 period. 

Taxes in the ten-month period of 1954 decreased $346 
million, or by 31.8 per cent. Federal income taxes ac- 
counted for the greater part of this reduction, declining 
by $324 million, or 60.3 per cent, as a result of reduced 
net earnings. Payroll taxes decreased $19 million, or 7.7 
per cent, reflecting (1) the reduction in railroad em- 
ployment brought about by lesser traffic, and (2) a par- 
tial offset thereto resulting from amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act increasing the amount of 
monthly taxable employee earnings. 

Net railway operating income for the ten-month period 
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decreased $281 million, or by 29.5 per cent. This means 
that the sum of reductions in operating expenses, taxes 
and net rentals failed by that amount to equal the de- 
crease in operating revenues. Net income after charges 
for the ten-month period of 1954 was $267 million, or 
36.1 per cent, below the corresponding period of 1953. 

For the 12-month period ended October 31, 1954, 
the rate of return earned on property investment (after 
depreciation) was 3.10 per cent, compared with 4.19 per 
cent for the calendar year 1953 and 4.16 per cent for 
the calendar year 1952. 

Table 4 shows the five general operating revenue ac- 
counts for the first 10 months of the years 1954, 1953, 
and 1952. Each of these accounts declined substantially 
in 1954. Mail revenue in the 1954 period includes about 
$8 million of retroactive pay applicable to 1953. That 
amount accrued from the increase in mail pay rates of 
10 per cent authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on March 15, 1954, but retroactive to October 
1, 1953. Taking that fact into consideration, mail revenue 
in the first 10 months of 1954 declined by about 6 per 
cent, reflecting further diversion from the railroads of 





Table 3—Condensed Income Account 


Ten Months, 1952-1954 
1954 1953 1952 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenyes $7,780 $9,017 $8,739 
Total operating expenses 6,159 6,781 6,681 
Operating ratio (per cent) 79.16 75.21 76.45 
Taxes 740 1,086 1,048 
Net railway operating income 671 953 857 
Rate earned (per cent)* 3.10 4.45 4.14 
Net income after charges 472 739 631 
*Based on 12 months ended Cctober 31. 
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general mail to trucks and of first-class mail to air 
transport. 

The severe declines experienced in freight and passen- 
ger traffic volumes resulted in decreases of 14.7 per cent 
in freight revenue and of 9.2 per cent in passenger rev- 
enue. Express privilege payments received by the rail- 
roads from the Railway Express Agency dropped 14.2 
per cent. All other revenues decreased 12.1 per cent. 

Chart 3 shows in graphic form the sources of rail- 
road operating revenues in the first ten months of 1954. 
Of total operating revenues received from transportation 
services performed in that period, 83.2 per cent was 
from the haulage of freight and 8.2 per cent from the 
transportation of passengers. 

Table 5 summarizes railroad operating expenses by 
general accounts for the 10-month periods of the past 
three years (see also Chart 4). Application of rigid con- 
trol measures to operating expenses in 1954 was re- 
flected in decreases in each of the principal expense ac- 
counts. Maintenance of way expenses declined 14.2 per 
cent; maintenance of equipment expenses were off 12.2 
per cent; and transportation expenses decreased 6.9 per 
cent, 


Table 6 shows for the ten-year period 1945 to 1954 





Table 4—Operating Revenues 
Ten Months, 1952-1954 
1954 1953 1952 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 


Freight $6,475 $7,588 $7,257 


Passenger 

Mail 

Express 

All other 
Total 


641 
250 

94 
320 


706 
250 
109 
364 


757 
256 
109 
360 





$7,780 





$9,017 


$8,739 
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Table 5—Operating Expenses 


Ten Months, 1952-1954 
1954 1953 1952 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Maintenance of Way $1,134 $1,322 $1,268 
Maintenance of Equipment 1,450 1,652 1,620 
Transportation 3,009 3,233 3,237 
Traffic, General & other 566 574 556 
Total $6,159 $6,781 $6,681 





the net railway operating income and rate of return 
earned on net property investment. Entries for 1954 
represent estimates for the full year. Net railway op- 
erating income in 1954 fell below that for any other 
year in the period, except for the postwar transition 
years of 1946 and 1947, and the recession year of 1949. 
The net railway operating income earned in 1954 of 
$835 million was about $275 million, or 25 per cent, 





Table 6—Rate of Return 


1945-1954 

Rate of return on 

investment after 
depreciation 


Net railway 
operating income 

Year (millions) 
1954 (est.) $ 835 3.13 
1953 1,109 4.19 
1952 1,078 4.16 
1951 943 3.76 
1950 1,040 4.28 
1949 686 2.88 
1948 1,002 4.31 
1947 781 3.44 
1946 620 2.75 
1945 852 3.70 
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OPERATING 
REVENUES 


First 10 Months 1954 





TOTAL OPERATING 
REVENUES = $7,779,882,274 


below that of 1953. Rate of return on net property in- 
vestment was only 3.13 per cent, less than in any other 
year of the 10-year period except 1946 and 1949, 

Chart 5 shows net railway operating income, by 
months, for 1953 and 1954, while Chart 6 shows the 
trend in annual rates of return earned on net invest- 


ment. from 1945 to 1954. 


EMPLOYMENT DOWN BUT 
WAGE RATES ADVANCED 


RAILROADS PAID their employees in 1954 approxi- 
mately $4,850 million, about 9 per cent less than in 
1953. The 1954 payroll was paid to an average of 1,- 
062,000 employees, which was 144,000, or 12 per cent, 
fewer employees than in 1953. Annual earnings averaged 
$4,567 per employee in 1954, or 3.4 per cent more than 





Table 7—Employees and Their 
Compensation 


Average Total Average annual Average straight 
time hourly 
Earnings 


number of payroll earnings of 
Year employees employees Rate 
1954* 1,062,000 $4,850 $4,567 $1.94 $2.04 
1953 1,206,312 5,326 4,415 1.89 1.99 
1952a 1,226,663 5,338 4,352 1.84 1.94 
19510 1,276,000 5,336 4,182 1.76 1.84 
19500 1,220,784 4,621 3,785 1.58 1.65 
1949 1,191,444 4419 3,709 1.44 1.51 
1948 1,326,906 4,769 3,594 1.31 1.37 
1947 1,351,961 4,350 3,218 1.17 1.22 
1946 1,358,838 4,170 3,069 1.12 1.16 
1945 1,420,266 3,860 2,718 0.93 0.97 
1940 1,026,956 1,964 1,913 0.74 0.77 
*Estimated 
a Includes retroactive wage increases paid in subsequent years. 


(millions 





the average of $4,415 in the preceding year. The 1954 
average was 68 per cent higher than that of 1945, and 
about 21/3 times the prewar average in 1940. 

The average straight time rate of pay of railroad em- 
ployees stood at $1.94 per hour in 1954, or 2.6 per cent 
above that of the preceding year. It was more than twice 
as great as the 1945 rate and nearly two and two-thirds 
times the 1940 prewar rate. 

Table 7 shows for the years 1940 and 1945 through 
1954, the average number of railroad employees, total 
payroll, average annual earnings per employee, and 
average straight time rates and earnings per hour. 

Virtually all railroad employee groups filed demands 
in 1953 for wage increases, rules changes and/or fringe 
benefits of one kind or another. With one exception, 
settlement of these demands carried over into 1954. 

Settlement with Trainmen. Agreement with the 
Trainmen was reached near the end of 1953, affecting 
about 25 per cent of road conductors and the majority 
of road trainmen, yard conductors and yard brakemen. 
Under the agreement, the cost-of-living escalation clause, 
which had then been in effect for more than two years, 
was cancelled and the accumulated wage increases of 13 
cents per hour under that clause were incorporated in 
basic rates of pay. The agreement also provided for a 
further increase in wage rates of 5 cents per hour, ef- 
fective December 16, 1953, and, commencing with the 
year 1954, for an additional week’s paid vacation (three 
weeks in all) for employees having 15 or more years of 
service. 

Seitlements with Firemen, Conductors and 
Switchmen. Following the December 1953 settlement 
with the Trainmen, similar agreements were entered into 
in 1954 with the Firemen, Conductors and Switchmen. 

Engineers’ Arbitration. The Engineers declined to 
accept the pattern settlement agreed to by the other op- 
erating employees, insisting that their craft should re- 
ceive a substantial percentage increase for the purpose 
of restoring “traditional wage relationships with the 
firemen.” 

Under the auspices of the National Mediation Board, 
an agreement to arbitrate the dispute was signed on 
March 25, 1954. Arbitration proceedings opened in Chi- 
cago on April 26, and continued intermittently until 
July 30, 1954. The board rendered its award on August 
13, 1954, denying entirely the claim of the Engineers 
for a differential percentage increase, and awarding in 
lieu thereof the pattern settlement of 5 cents per hour 
and a third week of vacation after 15 years of service, 
under the same terms and effective on the same date 
as had been agreed to by the other operating employees. 
Also, the cost-of-living escalation clause was cancelled 
and the then existing allowance of 13 cents per hour 
was incorporated in basic wage rates. 

Conductors’ Graduated Rates. At the request of 
the Conductors, the Mediation Board resumed mediation 
in Chicago on October 5, 1954, of a demand under which 
graduated rates of pay for all classes of service would be 
established based on weight. on drivers of locomotives. 
Mediation was unsuccessful. On November 23, 1954, the 
President of the United States created an “emergency 
board” to investigate and make recommendations in re- 
sponse to the Conductors’ graduated rates dispute. Hear- 
ings were not completed at the year end. 

The Diesel Arbitration. Hearings before an Arbi- 
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tration Board, which began in Chicago on October 27, 
1953, were concluded on March 16, 1954. The issue 
was whether or not the railroads were violating that 
section of the Diesel Agreements which provides that 
a fireman (helper) shall be in the cab at all times when 
a train is in motion in high-speed, streamlined, or main- 
line through passenger service, and further that if com- 
pliance with the foregoing requires the services of an 
additional man to perform the work customarily done 
by the fireman (helper), he shall be taken from the 
ranks of the Firemen. 

The Arbitration Board rendered its award on April 
13, 1954, in which it found no specific violation of the 
Firemen’s Diesel Agreements. Among other things, the 
board found that firemen do not have the exclusive 
right to perform engineroom work. Maintainers, in- 
structors and supervisory officers may perform opera- 
tional duties incident to their work, but may not be 
assigned in lieu of a fireman. The carriers have the un- 
restricted right to determine when an additional em- 
ployee shall be assigned to a multiple-unit diesel loco- 
motive. If an employee is assigned to perform work 
customarily performed by firemen, he shall be taken 
from the seniority ranks of firemen. 

Of particular significance is the fact that the award 
included a definition of the so-called watching-rule 
trains (in high-speed, streamlined, or main-line through 
passenger service) under which the definition of such 
trains is much less restrictive upon management than 
the previous interpretation. 

Non-operating Employees. Hearings before an 
emergency board in the Non-operating Employees’ Rules 
and Fringe Benefits Case were concluded on April 3, 
1954. The board issued its report on May 15 recommend- 
ing (a) changes in vacation and holiday pay rules, (b) 
establishment of a health and welfare plan on a fifty- 
fifty contributory basis, and (c) acceptance of certain 
of the carrier rules proposals. Union demands for double- 
time pay for work performed on holidays were denied, 
as also was premium pay for Sunday work as such. The 
board also recommended against liberalization of ex- 
isting free transportation arrangements. 

The recommendations of the emergency board were 
adopted by the parties in an agreement dated August 
21, 1954. The agreement provides in general for a 
third week of paid vacation after 15 years of service: 
pay on seven national holidays for regularly assigned 
employees; and adoption in principle of a health and 
welfare plan. The agreement of August 21, 1954, in- 
cluded revision of certain working rules making them 
more favorable to the carrier. 

By agreement dated December 3, the cost-of-living 
escalation clause contained in the agreement of March 
1, 1951, was cancelled and the cumulated cost-of-living 
allowance of 13 cents per hour being paid under that 
agreement was included in the basic rates. 

Demands Served in 1954. In addition to the 
settlements consummated in 1954 and the unsettled dis- 
putes with the Conductors and Switchmen, a series of 
new demands were served during 1954 by certain of the 
operating organizations. At the end of the year these 
proposals were in various stages of negotiations and 
mediation. 

On June 7, 1954, the Trainmen served proposals for 
wage increases which they claimed were to correct “in- 
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equities” resulting from the increased length of trains in 
in the rates of pay of 





road service, and “inequities” 
yardmen. In addition, paid holidays were proposed for 
road and yard men. In yard service it was proposed to 
increase the differential between conductors and _ brake- 
men by $1.15 per day and to establish shift differentials 
of 6 cents per hour on the second trick and 9 cents per 
hour on the third trick. 

The Firemen’s proposal, which was served on July 1, 
1954, calls for the establishment of a minimum guarantee 
of $18.00 per day for firemen in road service and an 
increase of $2.24 per day in yard service. 

On July 15, 1954, the Switchmen also requested an 
increase of $2.24 per day. 

The Engineers, having indicated dissatisfaction with 
the pattern adjustment awarded them by the Arbitration 
Board, announced that they would serve proposals for 
changes in pay and working rules on an individual road 
by road basis and that they proposed to handle such 
demands to conclusion on the individual roads rather 
than on a national basis. At the year’s end the Engineers 
had served such demands on a few railroads. 























MATERIAL PRICES 


AND WAGE RATES 

TRENDS IN AVERAGE unit prices paid by the rail- 
roads for fuel, materials and supplies, for various dates 
from December 1939 through October 1954, are show: 
in Table 8. As there indicated, such prices in 1954 
fluctuated within a narrow range, the all-material index 
in October being only one-tenth of one percentage point 
higher than in October 1953. 

Between December 1939 and October 1954, the all- 
material price index rose from 52.6 to 123.9, or by 
136 per cent. For fuel alone, the increase during the 
same period was 130 per cent, and for materials other 
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Table 8—Railway Material Price Index 


(Mid-year 1947-1949— 100 
All materials Materials and supplies Fuel 

Month including fuel (other than fuel) (coal and oil) 
October 1954 123.9 132.8 109.1 
July 1954 122.9 131.2 109.1 
April 1954 123.5 130.9 111.6 
January 1954 124.1 131.4 112.4 
October 1953 123.8 131.1 111.8 
October 1952 118.5 126.3 105.9 
December 1945 71.1 72.1 69.3 
December 1939 52.6 55.5 47.5 





than fuel the increase for the period was 139 per cent. 

The indexes in Table 8 show the trend in spot prices. 
A charge-out price index (reflecting original cost of 
materials consumed during the year) is shown in Table 
9, as well as an index for wage rates, years 1939, 1945, 


and 1948 to 1954. 


Data on the length of time materials and supplies are 
held in stock before being used are the bases for con- 
verting spot prices into charge-out prices. 

Between 1939 and 1954, the charge-out index for ma- 
terial prices and wages combined (averaged 1947- 
1949100) rose from 55.2 to 140.9, or by 155 per 
cent. 

Chart 7 is a graphic representation of the rise since 
1939, in the unit costs of labor and materials. 


AVERAGE REVENUE 

PER UNIT OF TRAFFIC 

DURING THE FIRST nine months of 1954 revenue per 

ton-mile averaged 1.431 cents, while revenue per passen- 

ger-mile averaged 2.614 cents. Table 10 shows these 

averages for each year from 1945 to 1953, and for the 

first nine months of 1954 (see also Chart 11). 
Revenue per ton-mile in the first nine months of 1954 

declined about 3 per cent below the average for the year 





Table 9—Material Prices and Wage Rates 
(Average 1947-1949—100) 


Charge-out prices Wage 
for all materials rates 
including fuel 


Material prices 
and wage rates 
combined 
124.2 148.1 140.9 
122.0 144.2 137.5 
119.1 140.8 134.3 
117.5 134.1 129.1 
105.7 120.5 116.1 
106.4 110.0 108.9 
104.7 100.2 101.6 
69.3 71.2 70.6 
52.0 56.5 55.2 


(all employees) 


Table 10—Revenue Per Unit of Traffic 


1945-1954 

Per Per 

ton-mile passenger-mile 

Year (cents) (cents) 
1954 (9 Mos.) 1.431 2.614 
1953 1.478 2.658 
1952 1.430 2.664 
1951 1.336 2.601 
1950 1.329 2.561 
1949 1.339 2.452 
1948 1.251 2.341 
1947 1.076 2.097 
1946 0.978 1.947 
1945 0.959 1.871 
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1953, reflecting the composite effect of changes in traf- 
fic consist, in length of haul, and in rates. 

Although there were some increases in commutation 
fares, revenue per passenger-mile for the 1954 period 
was slightly lower (less than 2 per cent) than it was in 
the year 1953. A sharper decline in parlor and sleeping 
car traffic than in the lower-fare coach traffic was largely 
responsible for this situation. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
AND PURCHASES 


TABLE 11 SHOWS gross capital expenditures made by 
Class I railways for additions and betterments to their 
properties, as well as the amounts expended for pur- 
chases of fuel, materials and supplies, years 1945 to 
1954 (see also Chart 12). Entries for 1954 are estimated. 

Capital expenditures in 1954 approximated $810 





Table 11—Capital Expenditures 
and Purchases 


1945-1954 

Gross capital Purchases of fuel 

expenditures materials and supplies 
Year (fhousands) (thousands) 
1954 (est.) $ 810,000 $1,650,000 
1953 1,259,794 1,920,481 
1952 1,340,912 1,817,750 
1951 1,413,995 2,175,859 
1950 1,065,842 1,739,908 
1949 1,312,200 1,641,406 
1948 1,273,484 2,183,331 
1947 864,689 1,909,209 
1946 561,957 1,570,555 
1945 562,980 1,572,404 
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million, a reduction of about 35 per cent under the 
amount expended in ‘1953. This was a considerably 
smaller outlay for railroad capital improvements than 
in any of the preceding six years, when such expendi- 
tures exceeded one billion dollars in each year and 
exceeded one and one-quarter billion dollars in five of 
the six years. 

During the nine postwar years, 1946 to 1954, rail- 
road capital expenditures exceeded $9.9 billion, an aver- 
age of $1.1 billion per year. Of this total, $6.9 billion, 
or nearly 70 per cent, was spent for equipment, and $3.0 
billion was used for improvements to roadway and 
structures. 

Of the 1954 expenditures, about 62 per cent was allo- 
cated to equipment and the remaining 38 per cent was 
spent on roadway and structures. The fact that the 
railroads’ dieselization program has passed its peak had 
considerable to do with the decline in 1954 in the pro- 
portion of equipment expenditures. 

Purchases of fuel, materials and supplies declined 
sharply in 1954 to a total of about $1,650 million. This 
was a decrease of $270 million, or 14 per cent under 
1953. The reduction reflects both the declining use of 
materials by the railroads in 1954 and reductions made 
during the year in the stocks of materials on hand. 


CAR AND 
MOTIVE POWER TRENDS 
THE INFLUENCE of declining traffic and reduced earn- 


ings in 1954 on locomotive and freight car ownership, on 
the number of new units installed, and on the unfilled 
orders at the year’s end, is shown in Table 12. The 
drop in carloadings to the lowest level in 16 years 
largely removed the incentive to increase the freight car 
fleet at this time, and the shrinkage in net earnings 
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made it undesirable for the railroads to assume addi- 
tional large obligations financing. the purchase of new 
equipment units. Furthermore, deferral of taxes through 
accelerated amortization on new equipment became less 
attractive to railroads anticipating below normal taxable 
income in 1954. 

Freight Cars. The freight car ownership expansion 
program inaugurated at the start of the Korean War in 
1950 was temporarily shelved in 1954 as railroads re- 
examined their equipment requirements in the light of 
a lower level of economic activity and a further reduc- 
tion in their share of intercity freight traffic. Only about 
28,000 new freight cars were placed in service in 1954 
by Class I railroads, the smallest annual total since 1939. 
The backlog of unfilled orders for new freight cars 
dropped steadily through most of the year. 

The subnormal installation of new freight cars in 1954, 
coupled with a higher rate of retirements than had been 
experienced in three prior years, resulted in a loss of 
about 40,000 units in the total freight car ownership of 
the Class I railroads. 

Due to the lesser demand for cars and the necessity 
for the railroads to trim their maintenance expenditures, 
the serviceable freight car fleet dropped faster and 
farther than did ownership. Freight cars undergoing or 
awaiting repairs rose steadily from 87,637 cars on 
January 1, equivalent to 4.9 per cent of ownership, to 
125,523 cars, or 7.2 per cent of ownership, on October 
1. The percentage dropped to 6.9 on December 1, largely 
due to retirement of a large number of bad order cars. 
The combined effect of decreased ownership and _ in- 
creased bad orders was a reduction during the year of 
approximately 75,000 in the number of serviceable 
freight cars. 

Passenger Cars. Ownership of passenger train cars 
in 1954 continued the decline which began in 1946 and 


has continued in each postwar year, resulting in an 


overall loss of about 8,000 cars in the nine-year period. 
Railroad ownership of passenger train cars of steel or 
steel underframe construction on July 1, 1954, totaled 
34,552, a decrease of 532 cars under the January | 
ownership and 718 less than the number owned on July 





Table 12—Equipment Ownership 
and Installations 


Class | Railroads, 1948-1954 
Ownership Installed 
at end during 
Yeor of year 


Steam locomotives 

1954 (Dec. 1) 8,828 
1953 11,696 
1952 15,903 
1951 21,200 
1950 25,265 
1949 28,809 
1948 32,613 


Diesel and electric Locomotives* 

1954 (Dec. 1)” 17,595 

1953 16,978 1,836 395 
1952 15,322 2,396 817 
1951 13,017 1,720 
1950 10,531 2 384 1,628 
1949 8,169 1,808 885 
1948 6,368 1,401 1,561 
Freight-carrying cars® 

1954 (Dec. 1) 1,738,505 26,706 13,639 
1953 1,776,017 67,548 27,678 
1952 1,756,700 63,748 67,138 
1951 1,751,731 84,218 104,831 
1950 1,717,659 39,872 109,174 
1949 1,749,736 78,876 12,861 
1948 1,754,840 96,204 84,161 
“Complete locomotives as operated. 

“Includes 25 gas turbine locomotives owned and 15 installed. 
“Excludes railroad controlled private refrigerator car lines. 
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1, 1953. An additional 5,539 cars were operated by the 
Pullman Company, a decrease of 132 cars in the first 
six months of 1954 and a reduction of 688 cars below 
mid-year 1953, 

There were 193 new passenger train cars installed in 


the first half of 1954, and 331 new cars were on order 
at the end of that period. In the corresponding period 
of 1953, 112 new cars were installed and 566 new cars 
remained on order. 

Locomotives. As shown by Table 12, locomotive 
ownership, installations and new orders all declined in 
1954, continuing trends of other recent years. Dieseliza- 
tion of motive power continued, but at a sharply re- 
duced rate. Some significance may be associated with 
the fact that 1954 was the first year on record, perhaps 
the first in railroad history, when not one new steam 
locomotive was reported: installed. 

In the first eleven months of 1954, 807 new locomo- 
tives were placed in service, including 792 diesels (1,008 
units) and 15 gas turbine locomotives. The average of 
73 new locomotives installed per month in 1954 com- 
pares with an average of 153 per month in 1953 and 
more than 200 per month in the three-year period 1950- 
1952 when dieselization programs were at their peak. 

Table 13 shows the respective percentage of freight, 
passenger and yard services performed by the principal 
kinds of motive power in 1945 and in each year from 
1949 to 1954. Whereas diesels performed less than 10 
per cent of road services and only one-fourth of yard 
service in the last year of World War II, diesel locomo- 
tives in 1954 accounted for 84 per cent of freight gross 
ton-miles, 86 per cent of passenger-train car-miles, and 
89 per cent of locomotive-hours in yard switching serv- 
ice. 

With electric locomotives maintaining about the same 
relative position in each year, steam power has shown 
a decline corresponding to the growth of diesel power. 
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At the close of 1954 steam locomotives still accounted 
for about one-third of the locomotive ownership of Class 
I railroads, but relatively few engines of this type were 
actually in service and most “steam railroads” were 
using nothing but diesels. In fact, over 90 per cent of 
the freight gross ton-miles hauled by steam locomotives 
in the first ten months of 1954 was accounted for by 
only 15 railroads, and 69 per cent was made on just 
six railroads. 





Table 13—Locomotive Utilization 


PERCENTAGE OF FREIGHT, PASSENGER AND YARD SERVICES 
PERFORMED, BY TYPE OF POWER 
Diesel- Electric 


and other 


Steam 

Year locomotives 
Freight Service (Gross ton-miles, cars and contents) 
1954 (10 mos.) 13.92% 83.76% 2.32% 
1953 23.42 74.64 1.94 
1952 32.61 65.52 1.87 
1951 45.51 52.65 1.84 
1950 53.91 44.13 1.96 
1949 63.05 34.89 2.06 
1945 91.13 6.98 1.89 
Passenger Service (Passenger-frain car-miles) 

1954 (10 mos.) 8.03% 85.75% 6.22% 
1953 13.99 79.54 6.47 
1952 21.83 71.53 6.64 
1951 30.89 62.73 6.38 
1950 36.31 57.30 6.39 
1949 44.25 49.29 6.46 
1945 84.45 9.59 

Yard Service (Locomotive-hours) 
1954 (10 mos.) 9.64% 89.48% 
1953 15.71 83.14 
1952 22.01 76.72 
1951 30.97 67.79 
1950 38.20 60.45 
1949 47.83 50.77 
1945 73.11 25.55 


electric 
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Table 14—Ton-miles per Freight 
Train-hour 


1945-1954 
Gross Net 
Year ton-miles ton-miles 


1954 (10 mos.) 53,844 23,869 
1953 51,750 23,443 
1952 49,113 22,565 
1951 46,407 21,760 
1950 44,352 20,343 
1949 42,346 19,024 
1948 39,903 18,778 
1947 38,462 18,126 
1946 37,057 17,173 
1945 36,954 17,482 





Dieselization of railroad motive power between 1945 
and 1954 is graphically portrayed in Chart 9. 


PROGRESS IN 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


THE FOUR tables next in series compare certain signifi- 
cant railroad performance averages for the first ten 
months of 1954 with annual averages for the calendar 
years 1945 to 1953. 

One of the more significant performance averages is 
ton-miles (gross or net) per freight train-hour. That 
average combines both load and speed factors. The unit 
output per hour of freight train operation is computed on 
two bases: (1) gross ton-miles of cars and contents per 
freight train-hour, and (2) net ton-miles (lading only) 
per freight train-hour. Both averages appear in Table 14. 

Averages for the first ten months of 1954 indicate that 
new records for both factors will be set for the year. If 


152 


that proves to be the case, it will mark the eighth con- 
secutive year in which a new high performance record 
was established in that respect. 

Chart 8 portrays the increase in net ton-miles per 
freight train-hour from 1945 to 1954. 

Table 15 shows daily mileage averages for locomotives 
and freight cars for each of the calendar years 1945 to 
1953, and for the first ten months of 1954. 

Active freight locomotives (serviceable excluding 
stored serviceable) in the 1954 period averaged 136.5 
miles per day, 3.8 miles more than in 1953, the previous 
record year. Active passenger locomotives in the same 
period averaged 303.7 miles per day, surpassing the 1953 
record performance by 15.8 miles. The progress achieved 
in these two averages in recent years is further indica- 
tion of the importance of dieselization to the rail industry. 

Serviceable freight cars (including serviceable surplus 
cars) averaged 43.5 miles per day in the first ten months 
of 1954, a decline of 3.0 miles under the 1953 average. 





Table 15—Daily Mileage, Locomotives 
and Cars 


1945-1954 

Active Active Serviceable 

freight passenger freight 
Year locomotives locomotives cars 
1954 (10 mos.) 136.5 303.7 43.5 
1953 132.7 287.9 46.5 
1952 126.8 266.1 46.2 
1951 122.5 247.6 47.2 
1950 119.3 237.2 46.5 
1949 112.5 228.5 42.9 
1948 116.8 220.9 47.2 
1947 120.3 219.0 48.8 
1946 115.9 221.8 45.2 
1945 118.4 226.9 49.3 
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Table 16—Average Train Speed (mph) 


1945-1954 
Freight Passenger 

Year trains trains 
1954 (10 mos.) 18.7 39.5 
1953 18.2 39.1 
1952 17.6 38.3 
1951 17.0 37.7 
1950 16.8 37.4 
1949 16.9 37.0 
1948 16.2 36.7 
1947 16.0 36.1 
1946 16.0 35.5 
1945 15.7 34.7 





The increase in idle serviceable cars during the period 
accounted for the decline in average utilization per serv- 
iceable car. 

Train speeds (miles per hour between terminals) 
showed increases in both freight and passenger services 
during the first ten months of 1954. These averages ap- 
pear in Table 16 for the calendar years 1945 to 1953 
and for the first ten months of 1954. 

Average freight train speed increased five-tenths of a 
mile over 1953, setting a new record of 18.7 miles per 
hour. Passenger train speed was four-tenths of a mile 
above the 1953 level, setting a record of 39.5 miles per 
hour. 

Table 17 shows average load per train and per car in 
both freight and passenger services. (See also Chart 10 
covering freight data.) Figures for the calendar years 
1945 to 1953 together with those for the first 10 months 
of 1954 are shown. 

Each of these averages registered declines in the 1954 
period, reflecting the depressed traffic volumes prevailing 
until the close of the year. 
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AVERAGE TRAIN LOADS 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


AN OUTSTANDING 
SAFETY RECORD 


THE OVERALL safety performance of railroads in 1954 
was again outstanding, and 1953 results were bettered in 
nearly every category. 

The passenger safety record during the first ten 
months of 1954 was one of the best in history. During 
that period only four passengers lost their lives in train 
accidents (collisions, derailments, etc.), compared with 
20 such fatalities in the corresponding period of 1953. 
There were 12 passenger fatalities in train-service acci- 
dents in the first ten months of 1954 compared with 19 
fatalities in the first ten months of 1953. Train-service 
accidents are usually the result of some form of careless- 
ness on the part of passengers themselves, such as attempt- 
ing to board or alight from moving trains. The fatality 
rate of 0.07 per hundred million passenger-miles for all 





Table 17—Average Train and Car Loads 





1945-1954 
Freight Service Passenger Service 
Net tons Net fons Passengers Passengers 
Year per train percer per train per car 
1954 “1,288 “31.4 "93.2 "175 
1953 1,301 32.1 94.8 17.7 
1952 1,296 32.5 98.4 18.1 
1951 1,300 33.0 97.2 18.1 
1950 1,224 31.7 88.5 17.0 
1949 1,138 31.4 92.0 18.0 
1948 1,176 32.9 100.8 19.4 
1947 1,146 32.6 110.2 21.1 
1946 1,086 31.3 143.7 24.7 
1945 1,129 32.2 189.7 30.4 
"Ten Months 
"Nine months 
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passenger fatalities during the first ten months of 1954 
ranks with the best such rates attained in prior years. 

Employee fatalities during the first ten months of 1954 
were lower by far than in any comparable period in the 
past. There were 171 employee fatalities for that period, 
compared with 252 for the same period of the preceding 
year. If this performance is maintained when reports 
are in for the balance of the year, not only will last year’s 
all-time record of 0.11 fatalities per million man-hours 
be lowered, but for the first time in history the rate will 
fall below 0.10. Preliminary figures indicate a rate of 
0.08 for the first ten months of the year. This is a real 
achievement when it is considered that the rate of 0.20 
was broken for the first time in 1946, a scant 9 years 
ago. 

Employee injuries in the first ten months of 1954 
were also substantially below the corresponding period 
of 1953. 

Highway grade crossing accidents trended downward 
in the first ten months of 1954 when there were 14.0 per 
cent fewer fatalities and 8.9 per cent fewer nonfatal in- 
juries than in the same months of last year. This record 
is most gratifying in view of the steady increase in the 
number of motor vehicles on the highways. 


HOW LEGISLATION 

AFFECTED THE RAILROADS 

EXCEPT FOR SOME remedial tax legislation, enact- 
ments of the second session of the 83rd Congress pertain- 
ing to transportation were limited principally to certain 
measures unfavorable to the railroads. 

Ending long controversy with respect to one phase of 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, the President on May 13 
signed into law S.2150, providing for United States par- 
ticipation in the construction of navigation facilities in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 


river. Since this act authorizes only part of the entire 
proposed project, there will undoubtedly be further issues 
raised with respect to the size of locks to be constructed 
by the United States and as to improvements of connect- 
ing channels and harbors in the Great Lakes. 

Over the objections of the railroads, Public Law 746 
effectuated important changes in the railroad retirement 
and unemployment insurance systems which it is esti- 
mated will cost the carriers approximately $58 million 
annually. Also, the so-called “dual benefit bill” was en- 
acted as Public Law 398, repealing Section 3b(3) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act which had fixed maximum an- 
nuities payable for combined Social Security and railroad 
service performed prior to the effective date of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. Other bills proposing still greater 
additions to employee benefits under the railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance systems failed to be 
reported out of committee and died with the adjourn- 
ment of the 83rd Congress. 

Tax measures enacted by the 83rd Congress affected 
the railroads in important respects. The comprehensive 
revisions contained in the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 included a number of relief measures which had 
long been sought by the railroads, with respect to such 
matters as depreciation, the pyramiding of lessor income 
taxes, elimination of the 2 per cent penalty for filing 
consolidated returns, and full recognition of the 85 per 
cent credit on intercorporate dividends in loss years. 
The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954 lowered the excise 
tax on transportation of persons from 15 to 10 per cent 
but afforded no relief at all from the 3 per cent tax on 
amounts paid for the transportation of property. 

The Senate and House passed the so-called “govern- 
ment reparations” bill designed to establish the finality 
of contracts between the government and common car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, but the 
President withheld his approval of this legislation, for 
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reasons stated in a memorandum of disapproval dated 
September 2, 1954. 

Various other transportation matters came before the 
second session of the 83rd Congress but were not acted 
upon, including the long-considered “‘time-lag” bill which 
the railroads had favored. Certain other bills which the 
railroads had opposed also failed of enactment such as 
the “operating rules” and “brake” bills, which would 
have extended the regulatory authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to these managerial 
responsibilities, and the “trip-lease” bill which would 
have deprived the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
necessary authority to regulate the duration and terms 
of truck leases. Congress also failed to act on bills to 
repeal Public Law 199 which limits the sizes and weights 
of parcel post and thus imposes some restraint upon gov- 
ernment intrusion into the freight business in competi- 
tion with private industry. 


JUDICIAL AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS 

ONLY SOME of the outstanding developments in judi- 
cial and administrative proceedings affecting the rail- 
roads in 1954 can be noted in this brief survey. 

Most important for their implications have been the 
“experiments” which the Post Office Department initiated 
in October 1953, and has since enlarged, for the move- 
ment of regular first-class mail by air carriers on a “space 
available” basis at special low rates. The railroads are 
opposing these ventures in the courts and before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board as unauthorized by law and because 
they are diverting to the domestic air carriers selected 
volumes of mail traffic while the railroads are obligated 
to continue to provide the department with what amounts 
to a stand-by type of mail service. 

In the Seatrain Antitrust Case (Seatrain Lines vs. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, et al) Seatrain was permitted to 
file an amended complaint limited to subsidiary allega- 
tions under an order of the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals dated September 30, 1953, which had sustained the 
district court’s dismissal of Seatrain’s principal allega- 
tion to the effect that the railroads had unlawfully con- 
spired to boycott Seatrain’s services. While hearings 
were held June 21 on an amended complaint by Seatrain 
against six railroads, the district court has not yet ruled 
upon it. 

In another antitrust proceeding, Riss & Co., an inter- 
state motor carrier with principal offices in Kansas City, 
Mo., filed a complaint on September 22, 1954, in the 
U. S. District Court for the District of Columbia against 
85 railroads, several railroad associations, and a public 
relations firm, charging that the defendants have injured 
the plaintiff by activities in violation of the antitrust laws. 
The complaint alleges that the plaintiff has sustained 
damages of $30 million, and seeks treble damages. In 
addition, the complaint seeks injunctive relief against the 
alleged activities of the defendants. 

The general burden of the complaint is that the de- 
fendants have combined and conspired to oppose, harass, 
and impede the plaintiff's operations as an interstate 
motor carrier by the solicitation of state and local legis- 
lative, regulatory and administrative action unfavorable 
to Riss, have combined and conspired to abuse their right 
to intervene in proceedings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to prolong unduly proceedings involv- 
ing Riss, and have combined and conspired to carry on 
a campaign of unfair competition against the plaintiff, 
through the dissemination of false propaganda about Riss. 

On December 15, 1954, in answers filed to plaintiff's 
complaint, 23 western railroads asserted counterclaims 
for damage of $100 million, charging illegal and un- 
authorized operations by Riss in the hauling of explo- 
sives and other commodities between certain points in 





the West during the past 12 years. These railroads con- 
tend that they were deprived of revenue believed to 
exceed $100 million which would have accrued to them if 
Riss had not engaged in what they term illegal operations. 

Reorganizations of two Class I railroads were com- 
pleted in 1954 and bankruptcy proceedings were termi- 
nated for these carriers—the Wisconsin Central and the 
Long Island. Proceedings are continuing in other impor- 
tant reorganization cases, such as those involving the 
Missouri Pacific system and the Florida East Coast. 

In Docket No. 31358, ICC Examiner Howard Hosmer 
recommended in a proposed report released December 8 
that the commission enter a declaratory order finding 
that the daily freight car rental rates of $1.75 fixed in 
November 1949 and $2.00 established in May 1952 were 
reasonable when in effect, and that a reasonable rate for 
present use would be $2.10, in contrast with the daily 
rate of $2.40 which has been in effect since August 1, 
1953. The examiner’s report was filed after extensive 
hearings on a complaint instituted on September 21, 
1953, by 19 of the major Class I railroads, resulting from 
a disagreement between those railroads and certain others 
concerning the reasonableness of per diem charges. 

In a report dated July 30, 1954, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made important rulings on the legal 
questions raised by the railroads’ trailer-on-flat car serv- 
ice, frequently referred to as “piggyback.” Under Docket 
No. 31375, Movement of Highway Trailers by Rail, the 
commission gave consideration to twelve specific ques- 
tions formulated by it as a result of the September 30, 
1953, petition for declaratory order filed by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. Of primary importance 
was the question of whether trailer-on-flat car service 
constituted carriage by railroad, and therefore subject to 
Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, or whether the 
operation was subject to Part II of the act, governing 
motor vehicle transport. The commission resolved this 
question in favor of the railroads, stating further that 
the railroads are authorized to perform trailer-on-flat-car 
service without motor carrier certificates. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STUDIES AND REPORTS 


IN 1954 President Eisenhower created two special com- 
mittees to consider transportation matters. 

Cabinet Committee on Transport Policy and Organiza- 
tion. Expressing concern that policies and programs of 
the government affecting the various forms of transporta- 
tion should be “best designed” to help the transportation 
industry in its several branches to “maintain itself at 
maximum effectiveness,” the President on July 12 estab- 
lished a Cabinet Committee on Transport Policy and Or- 
ganization. The committee was directed to make a com- 
prehensive up-to-date review of overall transportation 
policies and problems as an aid in assuring the “overall 
consistency” of government policies and programs con- 
cerning particular branches of the transportation 
industry. 

Sinclair Weeks, secretary of commerce, was designated 
as chairman of the Cabinet Committee. The secretary of 
defense and the director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation were designated to serve as members, with the sec- 
retary. of the treasury, the postmaster general. the secre- 
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tary of agriculture, and the director of the Bureau of the 
Budget participating on an ad hoc basis. 

On September 2, 1954, the secretary of commerce an- 
nounced the appointment of a Working Group for the 
Cabinet Committee under the direction of Arthur W. 
Page, of New York, who stated that while public hear- 
ings would not be held he would be happy to receive 
written statements from interested segments of the trans- 
portation industry. Accordingly, the railroad industry 
through the Association of American Railroads _pre- 
sented to the Working Group in September and October 
a series of statements, and a final summary, on subjects 
deemed appropriate. 

It is understood that the Cabinet Committee had sub- 
mitted its recommendations to the President, but at the 
year’s end contents of the report had not been released. 

Advisory Committee on a National Highway Program. 
On August 30 announcement was made from the White 
House of the appointment of General Lucius D. Clay as 
chairman of an Advisory Committee on a National High- 
way Program. On September 7 the following additional 
members of the committee were appointed: Stephen D. 
Bechtel, president, Bechtel Corporation; David Beck, 
president, International Brotherhood of Teamsters; S. 
Sloan Colt, president, Bankers Trust Company; and Wil- 
liam A. Roberts, president, Allis Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The Advisory Committee was appointed by the Presi- 
dent to prepare “basic recommendations” for carrying 
out his concept of an improved national highway system 
as outlined by Vice-President Nixon in an address before 
the Governors Conference at Lake George, N. Y., on July 
12. This address had suggested a need for increasing 
road construction expenditures by $5 billion annually 
through the next ten years, over and above all current, 
normal expenditures. Such a $50 billion program, the 
President advised, should be financed on the basis of 
“self-liquidation of each project,” where possible. 

In considering various approaches to these problems, 
the President’s Advisory Committee was to work in co- 
operation with the Committee of the Governors Confer- 
ence, headed by Governor Walter Kohler of Wisconsin, 
which had been appointed in July to formulate proposals 
in connection with the President’s highway program. The 
President requested the Advisory Committee to submit 
its report and recommendations before January 5, 1955, 
when the next Congress was to convene. 

At public hearings before the committee on October 7 
and 8 more than a score of organizations responded to 
invitations to submit suggestions on the proposed high- 
way program. At those hearings, the railroads empha- 
sized as a fundamental principle of sound financing that 
“highways should be self-supporting on the basis of user 
charges, with equitable and adequate payments required 
from those who use the highways as freightways, includ- 
ing an allowance equivalent to ad valorem taxes.” Stress- 
ing the responsibility of the states for highway develop- 
ments, the statement by the railroads concluded: 

The best course is for the states to take more vigorous 
action to improve their systems of highway user charges, 
requiring adequate weight-distance taxes on heavy commer- 
cial trucks, both domestic and out-of-state, and to take 
effective measures to protect highway facilities against 
abuse and destruction by heavy freight vehicles. The states 
should not be relieved of this necessity by undue federal 
grants-in-aid. 
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THE COMPETITIVE 
SITUATION IN 1954 


COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS in transportation, par- 
ticularly those attributable to public policies, continued 
in 1954 to work strongly against the railroads. Indica- 
tions are that the railroad share of total intercity traffic 
again declined in 1954, prolonging the downward trend 
which has been in evidence since World War II. 

The influence of the government on transportation ex- 
tends over a broad range of policies and actions in the 
fields of regulation, promotion, use and taxation. In each 
of those areas existing policies and practices are con- 
tributing to erosion of railroad traffic, rate structures and 
earnings. Whereas the railroads are privately owned, 
self-supporting and tax-paying business<s subject to rigid 
regulation of their own operations, their principal com- 
petition is from means of transportation which are regu- 
lated only to a limited extent or not at all, and are heav- 
ily subsidized through the provision of basic facilities at 
public expense without the requirement of adequate user 
charges from those who are advantaged. 

The railroads also have been affected adversely by 
actions of the government as a user of transportation 
service. Beginning in the latter part of 1953 and con- 
tinuing throughout 1954, the Post Office diverted from 
the railroads to domestic scheduled air lines on a “space 
available” basis increasing volumes of first-class mail in 
programs described as “experimental.” The diversion 
of regular mail from the railroads to trucks, on a con- 
tract basis, was further extended in 1954. The Depart- 
ment of Defense continued to make extensive use of 
irregular and contract operators by air for the movements 
of military personnel. 

In the tax field, the discriminatory wartime excises on 
transportation of persons and freight by for-hire carriers 
remain in effect, penalizing such carriers in their com- 
petition with private means of transportation. In these 
various ways the government is imposing serious handi- 
caps upon common carrier transportation by railroad. 

It may be hoped that the comprehensive review of 
transportation policies by the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee will focus attention upon these unbalanced condi- 
tions of competition in transportation and that its recom- 
mendations will lead to needed corrective actions. There 
are indications of growing awareness that remedies are 
required. The present chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in an address on November 18, noting 
that there has been a complete change in the transporta- 
tion industry within the past 30 years, said: 

But in the face of this change in transportation—from a 
monopoly to a competitive system—I find that regulation 
has not changed. Today regulation is practically the same 
as it was 30 years ago. But I say to you, regulation must 
change. The old rules are as much out of date as the horse 
and buggy. 

In the same vein the undersecretary of commerce for 
transportation, Robert B. Murray, Jr., recently stated: 

Some of our federal transportation policies—particularly 
as they affect the railroads—stem basically from the trans- 
portation situation as it existed many years ago. They stem 
from that period when the railroads had virtually a mon- 
opoly position. We find regulatory and promotional policies 
designed to foster and protect some of the other media in 
the transportation fraternity. We even find regulation in- 
tended to protect.the railroads from themselves. 

In the meantime, of course, some of the other forms 
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of transportation have become potent factors in their own 
right. They have brought highly competitive conditions into 
the transportation industry. However, the railroads, still 
operating under earlier regulatory concepts, are not always 
in a position to enter fully into this competitive race. 


AN APPRAISAL OF 
THE OUTLOOK FOR 1955 
THE YEAR 1954 drew to a close with indications that 


the upturn in business activity which got under way in 
the fourth quarter may continue into the first half of 
1955 and perhaps beyond. There are increasing mani- 
festations that strong growth factors may be expected to 
bring continuing gains to the nation’s economy for years 
to come, although the rate of such growth seems likely to 
be moderate and will, as in past periods, be subject to 
interruptions from time to time. 

A notable feature of present expectations of moderately 
higher business levels in 1955 over 1954 is the uniformity 
with which improvements are anticipated for various key 
segments of the economy, such as steel output, construc- 
tion activity, coal production, and the manufacture of 
automobiles. In such important segments of the economy, 
and with little or no expression of contrary views on the 
pessimistic side, it has been estimated that gains may 
range from 5 to 10 per cent over 1954. No upset is 
presently in sight for any major line of activity. 
With prospects of continuing large governmental outlays 
for defense and other purposes, it would appear at this 
time to be a conservative estimate that total industrial 
output in 1955 may be about 5 per cent greater than in 
the year just past, but still slightly under the high level 
attained in 1953. 

While it may reasonably be expected that railroad 
traffic would respond to such higher levels of general 
economic activity, in other important respects the outlook 
for the railroads is still somewhat clouded. It has been 
noted that rail traffic and earnings in 1954 fell off much 
more sharply from 1953 than did the economy and out- 
put as a whole. This is partly attributable to severe de- 
clines in industries which furnish large volumes of traffic 
to the railroads, such as coal and steel and its products 
and components. Their continuing revival to higher lev- 
els would doubtless contribute to increased rail tonnages. 

But the railroads continue to operate under serious 
handicaps in their efforts to compete with favored and 
protected means of transportation. With respect to these 
adverse conditions no sudden reversal is in sight. Pros- 
pects for improved earnings of the railroads also depend 
upon the outcome of proposals for further wage increases 
and other employee benefits which previously have so 
fully absorbed rising gross revenues and the results of 
increasing efficiency of operations. 

Expenditures of the railroads for capital improvements 
in 1954 fell to approximately $810 million, or about 35 
per cent below the preceding year. Such capital expendi- 
tures are a continuing necessity if a strong and improv- 
ing railroad system is to be maintained for the nation’s 
commerce and defense. Since the railroads must rely 
chiefly upon internal sources of funds with which to 
finance such improvements, higher levels of traffic and 
earnings are needed to attain these desirable results, to 
the benefit of the shipping and traveling public and the 
national security. 
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1954’s PROXY BATTLES put the railroad industry in the limelight. Yet public compre- 
hension of the industry’s basic troubles remained too slight to elicit help from Congress. 


Outstanding Headline Events of '54 


MANAGEMENT UNITY WAS RE-ACHIEVED (above)— 
Ever since 1946, the Chesapeake & Ohio under Robert R. 
Young (2nd left) had been withdrawn from non-operating 
functions of the AAR. But following the November 19 
member road meeting, he joined with Norman C, Naylor 
(left) chairman of the Railway Business Association, 
AAR President W. T. Faricy and C&O President Walter J. 
Tuohy (right) in announcing that “differences” had been 
settled, that the road resumed its full-fledged membership, 
and that the New York Central (of which Mr. Young is now 
chairman) would remain steadfastly a member. 
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By ARTHUR M. COX, JR. 


Western News Editor 


SUPPORT CAME FROM SUPPLIERS.— . . . To increase 
public understanding of the railroad industry,” the manu- 
facturers of railroad equipment joined together in the 
Committee of Railroad Suppliers. Their purpose: An adver- 
tising campaign showing railroad management “in a realis- 
tic light” and analyzing “railroad progress and problems.” 
B. F. Fairless (center), chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation (seen here with Alfred E. Perlman and Perry 
M. Shoemaker, president of the New York Central and 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, respectively) led off 
the unusual campaign. 
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SOME ATTITUDES BEGAN TO CHANGE.—The passenger deficit 
problem was found “staggering,” and “a serious threat to the eco- 
nomic stability of the railroads,” by the association of state public 
utilities commissioners. The group minced no words in placing at 
least part of the blame on its own members for “failure to allow 
changes in operations which have been shown to be hopelessly in- 
capable of returning the cost of service on any basis.”” Elsewhere, 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Richard F. Mitchell told shippers 
that the “rules should be the same for all” in transport, and evi- 
dence developed of keener ICC appreciation of the situation. 


AND A NEW MEDIUM BEGAN TO GROW.— 
Piggyback, now called everything from “Toffcee” 
to “Tructrain” service, is a regular operation 
on some 23 different roads. Others are plan- 
ning it. Most handle rail-billed truckload and 
Iel freight at rates competitive with motor com- 
mon carriers. High-volume, fast train haulage 
of motor carriers’ trailers, as advocated by E. F. 
Ryan of the Rail-Trailer Company, will get its 
first test by the Pennsylvania this year. 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT RAILROAD HAPPENINGS... 


AN IMPORTANT NEW TRAIN.—“The San Francisco 


Chief” inaugurated a new service for the Santa Fe— 


ile SJiaew . 
AN IMPORTANT NEW TERMINAL.—The City of New 
Orleans and its railroads got together on a $56 million 
project that licked knotty grade crossing problems and 
provides a Union Passenger Terminal of both beauty 
and utility. 
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a direct daily train between Chicago and San Francisco. 
The road reports it has been “doing just fine.” 
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A FUTURE REASSURED for the Railway Express Agency 
which began operating under a new long-term contract 
with its railroad owners. The Agency has sharpened its 
sales tools to counter “loaded” competition from U.S. 
Parcel Post. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT EVENTS IN ‘54 L 
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FUTURE MANAGEMENT, where to find it, how to select it 
and how to train it, occupied a growing portion of present 
management’s time. One big worry: College men rate 
rail jobs unattractive and as entailing “too many years as 
a clerk” before achieving responsible positions. 
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ON THE LABOR FRONT things were fairly quiet. Most 
new demands were based upon inter-union jockeying for 
prestige although the “trainman package” settlement was 
generally accepted. Union shop issues appear some dis- 
tance from decision. 


= 


ON THE WEATHER FRONT the story was one of floods Atlantic seaboard. Flood damage was concentrated at 
in the midwest and southwest, hurricanes along the a few points but the “big winds” hit hard into Canada. 
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Bangor & Aroostook. .......00-0c005 ceeeseee 1955-1969 $975,000 2 99.386 2.99 RR. W. Pressprich & Co. 
1955-1969 2,850,000 2 99.019 2.92 Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Canadian Pacific, Ser. M........-..-000eeeeeee 1955-1969 25,020,000 Bh oo ein ak ies E. Ames & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Central of MMO MC ockis pidsccovecuss 1955-1969 2,655,000 2 269 3.01 , Stuart & Co., et al. 
Central of New Jersey.........- 6. .ccccceecece 1955-1969 1,815,000 3 99.4026 3.24 , Stuart & Co., et al, 
Chicago & North Western....... 0 .....-seeeees 1955-1969 6,495,000 2 34 3.00 , Stuart & Co., et al. 
1955-1969 4,695,000 2 509 2.97 , Stuart & Co., et al. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy bias sh ca oka one 1955-1969 7,350,000 2 99.808 2.65 Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Ser. RR.. 1954-1969 7,650,000 3 99.819 3.15 , & Co., ef al, 
Ser. SS. . 5,100,000 2 99.313 2.86 , Stuart & Co., et al. 
. 3. . pene : 99.036 2.90 - given & Co.. et al. 
. oT. 99. I a & Co., et al. 
Delaware, Lackawa: 5,700,000 2 99.5086 2.83 Bros, & Hutzler, et al. 
Durham & Southern. 300,000* * Gap er ee ae nse of Durham, N. C. 
2 A 5,400,000 3 99.116 3.16 & Co., et al. 
ME, ceo. acieatedccbiuase coscesece 5,070,000 236 99.394 2.85 & Hutzler, et al. 
8,880,000 2 99.2793 2.74 & Hutzler, et al 
Mlinois Central, Ser. 38 6,000,000 2 99.16 2.63 & Co., et al. 

. 6,300,000 2 99.4179 2.59 & Co., et al 
International-Great Northern, Ser. FF 1,845,000 2 99.258 3.01 & Co., et al, 
Louisville & Nashville, Ser. M.......... 995,000 2 99.1776 2.64 & Hutzler, et al. 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Ser. ee 1,950,000 2 99.573 2.94 & Co. 

Missouri Pacific, Ser, WW....--..0scecceeeeues 3,000,000 3 99.224 3.27 & Co, etal. 
» XX 5-1969 3,000,000 2 99.309 2.88 & Co., et al. 
4,575,000 2 99.5799 2.96 Co., ef al, 
680,000* 3 abas papa Company 
714,000* 3 eau sabi Company 
2,970,000 2 99.36 2.75 & Co., et al 
0,000 2 99.06 2.65 & Co., et al. 
000 3 98.38 4.05 & Hutzler, et al 
6,180,000 3 98.3833 3.28 & Hutzler, et al. 
2,595,000 3 98.5533 3.25 & Hutzler, et al. 
4,575,000 2 99.3699 2.74 & Co., et al. 
5,220,000 2 99.7823 2.80 & Hutzler, et al. 
65,000 2 99.5626 2.84 & Co., et al. 
9,750,000 2 ied 2.5 & Hutzler, et al. 
1,845,000 2 99.319 2.87 & Co., et al. 
7,500,000 3 99.43 3.11 & Co,, et al. 
5,010,000 2 99.433 2.71 & Hutzler, et al, 
9 000 2 99.77 2.80 & Hutzler, et al. 
7,905,000 2 99.7193 2.68 & Hutzler, et al. 
8,505,000 25% 99.526 2.71 & Hutzler, et al, 
1,240,000 2 98.484 2.23 of Dallas, et al, 
4,200,000 2% 99.53 2.80 ¥ & Co., et al. 
4,830,000 3 99.4433 3.11 , Stuart & Co, 
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CHANGES IN CASH 
& CURRENT ASSETS 


Excess of Current 
Cash & Temporary Cat Total Current Assets Total Current Liabilities Assets over Liabilities 
Investments Sept. aoe A a, pe A —_ a “~ | 
_ - —s End of End of End of End of End of End of 
1954 1953 % Sept. 1954 Sept. Sept. 1954 Sept. 1953 Sept. 1954 Sept. 1953 


AT@SF.......006 $124,558,519 $139,469,179 10.7 $202,242,940 $239,692,596 $109,681,748 $131,009 97 $92 A398 $108,689.98 
ACL veseee 16,677.55 838,058 65 as son 72) 338 2251091 10 ? oo0 “A22.61 
37,259,433 55,371,502 32.7 104,398,944 56,410,442 o7 195.208 i7988 50 $3'089,609 
11,896,096 17,109,203 30.5 23,847,030 31,444,609 13,694,080 16,279,989 10,153,173 15,164,620 


8,196,693 9,127,559 10.2 15,019,959 16,544,975 7,983,470 7,826,292 7,036,489 8,718 683 
4,684,604 3,909,853 19.8 18,237,214 19,167,446 7,235,435 

43,805,524 41,999,879 4.3 90,845,167 95,330,995 90. 38,654,941 
1,293,592 2,019,770 35.9 5,817,242 8,084,206 5,557,036 6,817,733 


11,745,492 17,679,126 33.6 49,931,735 57,520,933 643,699 39,408,481 12,288,036 18,112,452 
49,297,813 15.7 79,4794600 94,063,009 45,522,616 57,745,523 33,956,984 36,317 

4,911 457 27.7 10,211,071 9,316,850 6,811,904 7,601,774 3,399,167 1,715,076 

30,594,337 32,954,550 7.2 16,265,465 87,398,483 37,862,960 43,529,311 38,402,505 43,869,172 


10.5 67,156,516 36,774,293 44,634,982 23,378,971 22,521,534 
0.8 6,869,718 4,954,436 1,387,490 5 

25,315,397 4,849,156 17,830416 19,107,982 

31 298.705 10,367,527 13,342,794 18,763,174 18,555,911 


48,472,512 16,294,765 21,381,330 20,840,487 27,091,182 
12,986,937 25,191,774 2,450,970 
11,567,985 17,986,951 369,614 —2,036, 

52,531,201 26,467,923 37,537,378 14,993,823 


571,234 8,567,077 8,604,247 2,966,987 

1 O54 9,109 ; 51,640,777 54,043,275 53,778,332 

38,642,761 45,124,656 26,810,825 18,313,831 
148,871,874 112,61 9,109 120,656,675 68,553,280 28,215,199 44,065,829 


19,523,974 25,453,793 12,406,511 15,129,466 7,117,463 10,324,327 
13,871,327 13,125,020 13,973,702 29,447,146 —102,375 —16,322,126 

026442 91,726,198 26,140,011 44,695,500 55.886, 47,030,698 
15,845,139 18,241,235 9,548,651 10,329,300 296 A88 7,911,935 


27,459,328 34,541,241 15,131,792 20,059,716 12,327,536 14,481,525 
99,480,705 29,973,857 34,992,377 71,063,415 64,488,328 

177,119,765 123,972,546 132,357,690 24,432,427 44,762,075 

60,578,713 32,720,874 38,538,036 21,064,930 22,040,677 


29,910,289 30,633,213 34,215,024 4,138,907 ~—4,304,735 
33,442,638 32,791 871 ‘ 80,283,933 32,526,030 43,334,854 38,727 36, 79 

21,821,234 20,221,338 ° 61 435,531 65,863,308 32,714,524 36,919,309 28, 721,007 28,943,999 
138,169,207 164,059,054 265,456,703 298,573,921 126,008,824 152,336,076 1 39,447,879 146,337,845 


4,490,224 9,627,678 5s oeeete 18,375,321 7614616 senett 3,887 A03 
14,728,439 16,302,606 31,979,029 35,218,423 18,720,792 35 $90.88 2 Ey nee 
22,939,510 37,090,086 42,487.21 4 58,577,309 21,825,038 27,60 179 
26,091,785 24,451,163 34,284,52 33,199,141 15,012,918 1 1/973;203 19271 605 15,223,938 


36,362,528 35,962,671 
87,600,761 94,526,523 
124,145,139 133,866,340 
20,075,697 22,765 460 


104,339,626 112,584,417 . 196,282,954 224,931,092 112,021,257 123,265,085 84,261,697 101,666,007 
19,531,528 25,632,237 — 23. 31,127,787 38,323,198 22,277,870 27,278A54 8,849,917 11,044,144 


| and other reserve funds are not included in this tabulation. 
lities exceeded current assets in one or both years. 





re 








l++1 


i+tt 


28,919,365 32,318,312 

1,093,563 1,226,451 
14,635,749 16,716,409 
12,070,670 12,770,527 


% 797,185 32,555,504 
17,613,372 
11,445,824 
12 (079,050 25,580,737 


2,306,445 1,885,544 
51,533,848 52,310,808 
19,433,403 21,771,438 
37,463,753 61,545,326 


10,709,681 15,013,293 
5,701,208 

42,178,242 

6,402,521 


13,415,327 19,298,383 
70, ‘O71 BW 66,365,724 
35,787,149 63,664,219 
33,130,397 36,860,374 


15,998,186 13,042,393 





Pitt Pitt tete tess 


+++ 





55,977,037 59,900,369 25,712,324 30,577,833 30,264,713 29,322,536 
122,285,347 134,494,248 64,400,952 78,609,376 57,884,395 55,884,872 
209,107,350 235,977,603 108,764,734 135,928,047 100,342,416 100,049,556 

33,336,407 37,243,906 10,867,468 15,680,180 22,468,939 21,563,726 





Thiet +441 


1954 RAILROAD 


SECURITIES ISSUES 


Rallroad Type of Security Total Amount Price Purpose of Issue 


Alon, Canton & Y: boas Cc stock 114,935 sh. iene To effect 5-for-1 split of outstanding common stock. 
cae Common Souk 42,500 sh. For ale to oficers ond supervisory employees onder 
ion 
3% % bonds $200,000,000 ‘ § To neeae oops 5% bonds, and repay loans from 


23% bonds $250,000,000 . . To repay a capital etroneas from Canadian 


v/ fi, J . T notes ond 
3%% coll. trust bonds $ 5,000,000 foot i. mock om “prefer 


Common stock 2,500,000 sh. ” to “common; 


from 
—~ 2-for-1 split from 150, t 
00,000 Mort sol ices ennlishte tor alo $0 
‘ock option plan. 


oBicors underrestricted st 
Common stock 3,088,908 sh. } To effect ee eae split ny oagene common god eon yd 


Preferred stock 372,914 sh. of 
Common stock 140,000 sh. To be sold to officen and key employees vader sock 


34% 1st mige. bonds, Series G $ 25,000,000 ¥ Nh $25,000,000 of 434% consol. mige. bonds, 
3% % 1st mige. bonds, SerlesH  $ 60,000,000 ' Tosedeem $60,628,000 of 314% consol. mige. bonds, 
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1954 RAILROAD SECURITIES ISSUES (Continued) 


Railroad Type of Security Total Amount Price Purpose of Issue 
Kansas City Southern............ 344% 1st mtge. bonds, Series C $ 50,000,000 Vosodees outstanding 4% Sertes A end 396% Sates 
Lakefront Dock & R. R. Terminal . 3%4% 1st mige. bonds, Series B $ 3,650,000 To reimburse B&O and NYC for advances made for 


1 p 
$ 3,750,000 To Siewi he to Pennsylvania Railroad (Series A and 
1,750,000 B bonds); to existing security holders ies D bonds 
6,298 000 and interest certificate); and to creditors (Series C 
39,930,000 bonds and note) to provide for reorganization and 
9,857,983 tehabilitation of L!. 
rege fone i 6,000,000 
heii spat * $30,350,000 ? To redeem maturing 4% bonds and for other capital 
Minneapolis & Common stock 200,000 sh. ai Stock divid idend, 4 hare f. h share he’ 
Tr ekcasthink:: oes $ 2,600,000 Par : To retire pony ey ape pet mye 
‘ock. 
Common stock 120,000 sh, as ; wie imp! ft stock hase plan for officers and key 


4% coll. trust bonds To a 436 and 5% bonds: 

3% % 1st mtge. bonds, Series A To redeem outstanding 44% bonds. 

4% 1st mige. bonds $ To pay notes issued to provide temporary funds tor 

capital improvements. 

Common stock To be sold to present stockholders, to pay for addi- 
tions and betterments and provide working ca a. 

334% 1st mige. bonds, Series C A i To redeem $1 2,632,000 of 436% bonds and reim 
toad's treasury, in part, for — expenditures. y 


5% income debentures ae nt Tobe be exchanged on unit basis for up to 225,000 sh, of 
Common stock ‘on 





Series A'5% preferred stock. 


NEW SECURITIES CENTRALIZED 
ISSUES, 1934-1954 ; TRAFFIC CONTROL 


(Amounts in thousands of dollars) 
INSTALLED IN 1954 
Railroad 
Bonds total 


$1 Ley 
126,0 


No. of Controll- 
Miles of Power ed matic 
Road Switches Signals Signals fecturer 


44 
5. 
17 
14, 


= 


22 Union 
.» Union 
Union 


Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Union 


AM att 
§ POSOWSL WP Owes: 
PawudawwrednuUusadUohaa Hf 
— ss 
OUTOS=e— OWwW 





Pwd gw 10 


& 
Wichita Falls, Tex.-Estelline...... 1 30.00 


1951-1954 SIGNAL Oat Edward, N. Y-Whitehall .... 


Binghamton, N. Y.-Harpursville . . 


CONSTRUCTION GN 
Delano, Minn.-Willmar....... 


N. Little Rock, Ark.-Holland ... 
N. Jet., Ul. peeesseecscceees 





‘ 40 Pale 
—- REE Rae 304 32 Neville, Pa.-W. Economy..--sse0 12.78 


er ge at which naw Inala «Agen Mande, Qua-Siver Yard. 953.88 
YOR. wee recvvece 


a, <i Nee Toem, seccscecccoe 83.78 
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1954 CTC INSTALLATIONS (Continued) AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALING (Continued) 
No, of 


PH 


FPP ESAS EET op 


sca 62 eda uly? 


~~ 
w 


FF 8 8 988 FF if 


gece ee 


ook 
o 


_—s 
@o 
SS wade wo SBS ond 


a 


Bement, Ill.-Tolono 


WM 
Cumberland, Md.-Deal, Pa. 
Howardville, Md.-Emory Grove. . 


INTERLOCKINGS 


INSTALLED 


$] 


Railroad and Location 


AUTOMATIC 


Bele @eiich Tal Te 


oe wu 


INSTALLED IN 1954 


H 


SAFE 8 oak 8 98 8 EF FF 


Railroad and Location 


ACL 
Bennett, S. C.-Hardeeville 
Val City, Fla.-Tampa 


Hermon, Me. 


PR aR SS rE EERE Ea 8 98 FP ETE HF 


a3 0 43 


, B. C.-Blue River 
Sefone. Cn Satie 
. Johnsbury, Vt.- 
Brooks, Alta.Gleichen. 


e 


ss 
a G20 oO a= ~ == © © w de 


aF 


c 
3 
$ 





1954 RETARDER 


INSTALLATIONS 


Location 


Calhoun, Tenn, 
Seven Islands, Que. 


of a 


Nashville, Tenn.! 
Bluefield, W. Va. 
Puerto Ordaz, Ven. 


Conneaut, O, 
Hamlet, N. C. 
Duquesne, Pa. 


eles: o2e 
FFFEERO3&3 
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INTERLOCKINGS INSTALLED (Continued) 


No. of No. of 
Home Power Manu- 
Railroad and Location Signals Switches facturor 
LV 
Bee, Pibins ok aes seta cdea edabadiarcvese 6 5 GRS 
jet ah Re Ee a ae ne cebu 4 2 sine 
SU. Noociecnaviamaniec cekbnes ines 13 9 GRS 
LaN 
weeny Dh inn sicad ANN Coin bs 6ndige0 9 3 GRS 
Re DAG boinc ive sca sand onces ccc. cece 6 5 GRS 
NYCaSHL 
Reta aad hbo: cma 6 4 
New Haven, Conn,.........seeceerecscuee 53 48 Union 
NOUPT 
Pe CN Bis Sciecdhs deb nadencees 88 80 GRS 
NOTC 
East City Switch.........seessee0e pekenays 19 8 GRS 
renee Jct., New Orleans, La...............+ 27 9 GRS 
Des Waa tie oa oi SEAS Rear eRe bas 580 10 8 Union 
Rs cckskos baheakageoes oe 4 3 GRS 
oe RG RRS, ee ee 6 oe Union 
Phi Transit 
Phil Sass his SAAS A SER Cietw nko oe 8 4 Union 
Pale 
Us a wes phe kes cqae eh ae 6 ab0&e 4 1 Union 
Wy, SEE PAs 505s dha S koe kkk ss cc aces 1 9g Union 
Saad Chae Gales 5 cso vks dies dsids Sovcccces 7 5 Union 
487 383 


35 i rebuilt. 
dalled a total of 140 spring switches, of which 59 were equipped with mechanical 
og eg 8 ca oa ey signals were inated “a pag o- ote 1 pete. 
ca signa on m ° fe) e 
wth cab slenale ee 179 lessmations, the eQuipment being furnished by tho Union 
Switch & Signal Co. 








YARD RADIO 
INSTALLATIONS 
No. of 
Naot Nac Nad Welle 
¥ Locations Talkie 
Railroad with Radio Equipped Stations Sets 
ATaSF 6 8 2 Be 
AaStAB 4 és 4 eS 
ACL 3 2 3 i$: 
BaO 2 4 2 fe 
BaM 1 9 7 #8 
ae he 2 ap 
CN 2 15 1 3 
ss 2 1 Be 
ColG i 4 Sa ci 
cao 7 5 1 4 
és 4 1 2 
es 10° ‘j a 
cBaQ 4 1 te 
Cla 1 2 Ly 
CRIAP w 19 H 4 
DaRGW 1 2 3 3 
Erie q ” se 
GN 4 30 6 52 
Ic 3 14 2 oe 
KcSs 1 8 1 Pt 
KCT 1 16 1 e 
KalT 1 5 1 2 
L&aN 2 5 1 ms 
MP 4 " : = 
NYC 2 4 me as 
Naw 1 3 2 4 
NP 4 12 3 3 
PRR 4 i7 4 Re 
QNSaL 4 40 4 10 
StL-SF 9 18 9 4 
Py ee oa 26 
SAL j ee i 2 
Sp 13 30 10 43 
SPas 2 wa ’e 6 
TaP 4 15 4 te 
Union 3 23 3 3 y 
UP 0 10 ei 24 Mota 
Wabash i r 4 ‘ Motorola 
WM 2 1 1 3 Bendix 
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YARD RADIO INSTALLATIONS (Continued) 


No. of No. of 
Yards Locations 
Railroad with Radio i 
WP 10 36 
oO 
on at 
Totals 116 453 
*Automobile 


No, of 
No. of Walkie- 


Fixed 
Stations 


COMMUNICATIONS 





INSTALLED IN 1954 





Talkie 
Sets Manufacture “ 
ae Bendix 
2 Doolittle 
254 








Loudspeaker Systems Intercommunications Systems 
No. of _No. of No. of No. of No, of No. of 
Yards Two-Way Paging Systems Tele- of Loud- 
Railroad Equipped Speal Speak Installed phones Speakers 
ATasF P oe nor 4 14 91 
ACL 1 50 38 1 4 a 
BaO 2 4 10 1 8 18 
BaLe ve ee es 3 13 8 
B&M bis ae ays 1 we 44* 
CN oe ee ee 1 25 17 
caO 1 41 8 5 10 4G 
CaNw 1 3 6 oe “ és 
cawi 1 36 6 1 6 
cBaQ 1 es 13 3 @ 169 
CcGW 1 ee 9 1 14 ee 
CMS1IPaP 2 145 126 2 es 15 
CRiaP 2 10 12 1 e 1 
Clinchfield 1 : 40 on ie ie 
DLaWw 1 oe 20 1 “s 2 
DaRGW 1 14 10 1 18 7 
1 2 wi 4 48 63 
tndpls Union 1 5 i. 1 wa 2 
2 54 52 2 22 a 
pail — ide 1 ee 35 
yc 4 5 17 4 12 "1 
PaLe es ee - 1 12 42 
NYNH&H 1 ‘a 22 ss eo aes 
Naw 3 ° 17 1 10 12 
NP 2 11 21 4 66* 31 
QNS&L 1 5 a 1 50 ee 
Reading 1 2 re 2 ° 9 
RFaP 1 20 ‘a ‘ én 
StL-SF ne ie oe 1 ° 5 
StLSW 1 14 4 ae ee se 
SAL 1 91 43 2 ee 34 
1 oe 8 3 50 36 
CaNw ee és oe a ee 7 
CNOatTi 1 80 12 ee ° oo 
NOaNE es ee es 1 ee 6 
SP-TaNO 2 74 28 oe ee on 
TaP 1 68 15 oo se os 
Union 1 12 18 ee és o 
Boe eH 3. SS 
Wabash i rH s i = 5 a 
Wwe oe oe ee 1 ee 11 
Totals 44 909 596 59 383 883 
*Outlets 


ROAD TRAIN 


COMMUNICATIONS 





INSTALLED IN 1954 


No. of 
No.of Walkie- 
Talkie 
Sets 


No. of 
No. of Cabs, or 
Locos. othercars Fixed 
Railroad Equipped Equipped Ways. Sia. 
Aas ee 1 
ATasF 85 61 3 
A&StAB 5 q “ 
ACL 16 12 a 
cos 9 “3+ 3 
ca 6 7 me 
CBaQ ee és 5 
CcGW 3 2 5 


23 











ROAD TRAIN COMMUNICATIONS (Continued) 


id Gane me eae 
Locos. othercom Fixed Talkie 
Equipped Equipped Ways.Stc. Sets 


10 a 6 
34 ee es 
32 90 50 
oe 2+ * 
26 7 4 





tn 


tw 
> 


TaP 
TPaw 
M 


Toad ~0 


Totals 
+Automobile or truck 
on cabooses 


o 
-~ 
he 


312 


ttEquipped with antenna and rack only, for use with walkie-talkie 


COMMUNICATIONS 


INSTALLATIONS 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA (1951-1954) 


Miles of new or rebuilt pole line 
pn ot one engens Se 


New mil 

mil 
New mil 
New mil 
















































































Tete! somber of tolophenee ond speakers ob uditbe dékeeaeene ‘vib ses chaabeo 
Total number of communications equipment units.........+.0++06+ siueaewesgawenne 


GRADE CROSSING 


PROTECTION 


INSTALLED IN 1954 


igi. 
“fh 
Ses penis oe 


~-O a 
2hS50%8 


—_ oe _~_ -~_— 
SOSwwoeaowureta 


“ie 0 
owl wn 


_ 
HwBAAAO 


37 
379 
y those railroads which installed new at 10 of more 
goings in 1954, bt he tlle cade Te rong wali pane an uosien 
































1 wees 
Cbereddveces 1,266 5798 3,052 


eeeeereeeeee 
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EQUIPMENT ORDERS | | ne 
Spam ae By FRED 6 BE Wasa 


Associate Editor 





THE ACCOMPANYING detailed lists of railroad cars U. S. builders for 175 units last year, all diesel-electric 
and locomotives ordered in 1954 were compiled by except for 50 steam locomotives and one diesel-hydraulic. 
Railway Age from reports submitted by railroads, pri- Orders were placed in Canada by Canadian purchasers 
vate car lines, industrial firms, and contract builders for 232 units. 


of locomotives and cars. Immediately below is a breakdown, by types, of freight 

Locomotives ordered last year for domestic service, and passenger cars ordered and delivered in 1954 and 
according to the reports, totaled 1,026 units, all diesel- 1953, as reported to the American Railway Car Insti- 
electric, except for one steam turbine-electric locomotive tute. Figures for 1954 deliveries and orders are for 11 


and five diesel-hydraulics, Export orders were placed with months only. 


Number and Classification of Passenger-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 
(Carbuilder and Railroad Shops) 


Exp., Sleep- Parlor, Postal Inter- 
Coach Bag.& Refrig. ing& Club & urban Self- Troop Troop Troop 
Year Coach Comb. Exp. & Milk Comb. etc. Dining Comb. Other &M.U. Prop. Hosp. Sleep. Kitch. Total 
SIU cs ccdniasécndeisenbabl dabets 90 0 2 0 48 10 5 0 5 100 62 0 0 0 322 
FOOD: ccststi eecieasnued anne 59 0 25 0 62 8 0 0 0 0 10 0 0 0 164 


Number and Classification of Passenger-Train Cars Delivered for Domestic Use 
(Carbuilder and Railroad Shops) 


Coach Bag. & Sleeping Parlor, Postal Troop Troop Troop 
Year Coach Comb. Exp. & Comb. Club, ete. Dining & Comb. Other Hosp. Sleep. Kitch. Total 
177 10 28 60 16 3 19 2 0 0 0 315 
138 13 61 35 0 4 5 0 4) 0 89 386 





Number and Classification of Freight-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use 
(Carbuilder and Railroad Shops) 





Year Box Flat Stock Gondola Hopper Tank Refrig. Others Non-Rev. Total 
1954 9,846 643 0 1,308 1,814 1,850 3,250 427 54 19,192 
1953 12,427 1,426 0 6,211 5,978 3,712 3,051 869 71 33,745 





Freight-Train Cars Delivered—Domestic and Export 
Railroad and 








Car- Private Line U. S. 
Year builders Shops Total Export 
1954 20,811 12,574 33,385 2,696 
1953 53,298 27,723 81,021 2,790 


Source: American Railway Car Institute—-1954 figures are for 11 months only. 


1954 FREIGHT 


CAR ORDERS 





For Railroad Service in the United States 











Pan Length Det Date of 
Aliquippa & Southern "o nA - i “ Po : Olver ~ 
eis ok 25 100,000 38 2 Steel 63,688  Februa March'55 RR. Sh 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 100 Box 00,000 Steel 1 «Bea lentes Pullman-Standard 
300 ROSS SS Ee nna," Sime nemie emma ee October Pullman-Standard 
gk gen ME oS Oe: eeemee Oct TC 
eases " R. Sh 
ene I ec RMR OB a le a R. R. Shops! 
sooo 40,00 40 955 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
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FREIGHT CAR ORDERS—United States Railroads (Continued) 


i 


WODASCOROOOSD FT 


‘onstruction 


Steel 

Steel Frame 
| Frame 

Steel Frame 


2 


Type Capacity 
Pulpwood 
Box 


> 
uw 














H 


HELL LttH 


Verm 
Chicago & Coneen Hlinois.. 8 
Chicago & Illinois Midland . . 88 
Chicago & North Western... . 





x 


























~aa 
. 











1 Bo 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy . Ait Slide 
200 Refrigerator 
Chicago, CinoohonS St. Paul 5 — 
Pacific 68 Gondola 


Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 





BSSSSSVWSSSSSSSSS 





= 


o 
wn 
tia Swaone 


Box 

Cov. Hopper 
Box 
Bagg.-Box 
Box 


50,000 
78,733 


48,600 
49,700 





Denver & Rio Grande Western 
pave & Toledo Shore Line . 





t tated 








ee 




















Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Missouri Pacific 
a atanengs & 














9? PIPPPP 











50 
29 
50 

65 

40 
40 
50 
50 
75 
40 
40 
38 
65 
50 
29 
50 
40 
40 
40 
50 

53 

38 

50 
50 

50 
50 


"HP ODHHO BOOOHA woow: qooe®: BOO Cowon 
H 


#¢ 














1954-55 

in. “55 
Feb. '55 
October 





Philadelphia, Bethlehem & 


Ratla 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line.......... 


SSSSAST VSSSSS 


HELP tiiitiiitiy mith 




















Texas & Pacific 








Caboose 
Toledo, Peoria a Ween. bite Caboose 
Union Pacific. .. waneees Tank 

Automobile 

Box 

Cov. Hopper 

Flat 

Cov. Hopper 

Box 

Box 

Box 


2 








Other Freight Car Orders—For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 


2 


Length 
Type Fe. In. 
Gondola -: 


Tank 

Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
a ps 


. 


+500 Se woeooa-: 








w 
“uo wrouuvunw a Z 


_ 
wu 
— 


xpress 
pve! Tank Car Corp. 
Champion lsomatianel Paper 
Pulpwood 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Thrall 
Thrall 
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Purchaser No. Type 
Crosby Chemicals, Inc. .....- 10 Tank 
5 Tank 
€. kde Pew da Hemawe pe to 
Misi ce aces aan ae . Hopper 
Ethyl Corp.......... inieene 36 pear 
11 Tank 
8 Tank 
Ford Motor Co....... esceceee 200 Gondola 
Fruit Growers Express....+00+ bg } rane 
General — Trans- PIPER 
portation Corp,...... nn oe Rehigeoto, 
10 Cov. 
j : Tonk 
5 Tank 
25 Box 
ss Gente 
ov. 
10 Cov. Hopper 
275 
20 = Tank 
10 Tank 
‘ as Cov. Hopper " 
Phillips Petroleum 150 = Tank 
Pure Oil Co......... 2 
Republic Tank Car Co. 75 Tank 
Liteon. 
SP ET OTe 2 Flat 
See Car Line Corp....... 173 Tank 
X Third Corp..........+ 6 Special Box 
150 Tank 
Eastman Corp.... 5 Tank 
Texas Natural Gasoline Corp. 100 Tank 
ra Materiel 
pesevessenceanes 50 | 
40 30x 
5 ank 
Union Tank Car Co........ a” 4S ‘ank 
20 Tank 
60 Tank 
us. ht eoanian Kikai ae a Tonk 
estern SOURS incns Refrigerator 
250 Refrigerator 
Freight Car Orders—For Export 
Purchaser No. Type 
Aluminum Co. of America 
( 4 Gondola 
2 = Tank 
5 Gondola 
1 Tank 
(Costa Rica;....... te Ree ¥ 4 Tank 
Ferrocarril del Pacifico ....... = Pos 
Petroleos Mexicanos........ 3 Tank 
Santo a Jundiai (Brazil)...... 600 Box 
300 Gondola 
Texas Co. (Coste Rica)....... Tank 
Tra ion Materiel 
Command (for Korea).....- 825 Box 
565 Gondola 
Canada 
Purchaser No. Type 
Canadian General Transit Co 12 Tank 
2 Tank US. 
pose + 0 National . PRO 110 Flat 
ing Co. of Canada........ 6 = Tank US. 
lron Co. of Canada . 850 Ore 
P Eastern........ 5 _ Refrigerator 
25 Flat 
25 Gondola 








1954 LOCOMOTIVE 


ORDERS 





Capacity 


100,000 
80,000 


Capacity 


140,000 
100,000 


140,000 
80,010 
60,000 

100,000 

140,000 

7,700g. 
000 

100,000 
60,000 
80,000 
30 000 


For Railroad Service in the United States 


Purchaser 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown. ..... 
& Southern 


Aliquippa & Southem............. 
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Wheel 
Arrange- 
No. ment 
2 B-B 
3 B-B 


Service 
Rd.-Sw. 


Switching _ Diesel-Elec. 





OTHER FREIGHT CAR ORDERS—United States (Continued) 


Length 
Ft. In. 
30 9 
44 C'S 
40 0 
299 «3 
37 6 
4 
29 3 
40 0 
29 «3 
44 6 
2 88 
40 6 
50 6 
37 6 
44 
44 5 
0 
Length 
Fr. In. 
34 o 
40 6 
33 fe] 
32 
40 6 
41 6 
Length 
Fe. In. 
38 5 
34 «1 
2 6 
29 «(1 
40 t) 
52 6 
52 6 


Type 


Construction 





seeeee 


Ww. 
1g 


Diesel-Elec. 246,000 


239,306 





stews 


eeeeee 


x 
8 
? 


i 


=a 


Date 
Ordered 


September 
September 


August 
October 


February 


June 
June 


Date 
Ordered 


scone 
ember 
September 


October 
August 


fui 


uly 


Date of 


Order 


j 


janvary 
wne 





Date of 
Delivery Builder 
December GATC 
December GATC 
December GATC 
‘4. GATC 
ACF Industries 
ACF Industries 
Coch 
o. 
ACF industties 
GATC 
GATC 
Pullman-Standard 
GATC 
Thrall 
ACE Industries 
Co. Shops 
Thrall 
Pullman-Standard 
Thrall 
Pacific Car & Fdy. 
GATC 
GATC 
Pullman-Standard 
SP Equipment Co. 
GATC 
Thrall 
ACF Industries 
ACF Industries 
Thrali 
ACF stri 
ACF stri 
ACF stri 
ACF stri 
GATC 
October Thrall 
November Puliman-Standard 
October ACF Industries 
1954 Co, Shops 
1954 Sm ep 
1954 o. 
ap ee ACF Industries 
1955 Co, 
1954 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
Date of 
Delivery Builder 
one Moaer 
ptember GATC 
December Thrall 
May GATC 
August GATC 
1954 Pullman-Standard 
June Meger 
November ACF Industries 
1955 Pullman-Standard 
1955 Pullman- d 
October GATC 
1954-55 Magor 
Oct.-Nov. Magor 
Date of 
Delivery Builder 
1954-55 Can, Car & Fdy. 
1954 Can. Car & Fdy. 
December Can, Car & Fdy. 
1954-55 Can. Car & Fdy. 
1955 Can, Car & Fdy. 
June National Steel Car 
WL AL.si. T Stee’ Car 


























' 
AL L, 


Niet} 





Date of 
Delivery 


April 
July 


National Steel Car 


Builder 


Fairbanks, Morse 
Electro-Motive 






LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS—United States Railroads (Continued) 
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Purchaser 
Baltimore & Ohio 





_ 
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—s 
vi 
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$3 


American 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Electro-Motive 


Electro-Motive 
American 


BESbseesee 





8888 


“as 
COUCH OW mK OMNNH=“@a-UWwo-s 
sss 

52288 

oo 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
oo... 





B-B 
A1A-A1A 
B-B 


] 
“ 
7] 
° 


3 


sl Wma 
Yeeeah ie a ee ee ee ee ee | 
. 
33 


y 
°o 


~~ 
7] 
°o 


— 
$28 
83 





= 


~ -» = 
SMVUwstOuassuwWwanownw 
~*~ 
Pht 
yw 
ooo 


~A~~aswow 
Ld 


raat & spanning - 


McCloud River 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
ie 


Baez 38888 


Morse 
American 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 


3 


B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri Pacific Lines....... 


wow 
sy 
vw 
coo 





3 


American 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
yor agama 


beldcie tl ina-Homihon 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Electro-Motive 
Motive 
Motive 
Motive 
Motive 


3 


Monongahela ia 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... 


Norfolk & Western......... 


Norfolk Southern............ 
Northern Pacific. 


Seen 
o 


: 
ow 
ed oe ee ee eet 
3 


38 


f 
& 


De oD 
ra 
oT) 
an 
vu 
oo 


33: 


: 
oo 
Ss 
= a) wh ot dh ot 
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hE ah ad 
BIDS ae 
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ion & Northwestern.......... 
Pom ownsend 
Prescott & North-Western. 
Raritan River 


Sierra Fabian 
awe whe aa Me 








Swarwon 
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NO >PES 
BAN-SaD 
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ecoocso 
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MMR awe asCathO“~ADHVOOMEDOWOOHA HOH D“Ua AW 
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PEPPIPAN 
Doar 
388 
vw 
338s 
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uw = 
Pp 
aaa 
~ 
vw 
oo 


588 





POA@D 
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Western of Alabama ...... 
Western Maryland... 


SN 
aa 
oo 


a mt wh oh Oe 


sh id 
wo 
a 
yw 
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Other Locomotive Orders—For Service in the United States 


Wheel 
Arrange- Weight 
Purchaser b i Type Lb. 
Armco Steel Corp Diesel-Elec. 198,500 


Diesel-Elec. 

“es Gooee tine & Portland ‘ gE 
ft . Switching Diesel-Elec. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.. Sita ‘ Diesel-Elec. 
Bethlehem Steel Co.. rc ateans : Elec. 
Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co.......--. ; S i lec. 


Builder 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 


G. E.-Cummins 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
G. E.-Cummins 





<3 
aww wo = 
asses 8845 
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Wheel 
Purchaser No. ment 
Cargo orton, “Aepeepeace LA PERE 1 B-B 
e . rer Boom Lumber Co. .. : ¥ 
oos umber Co.........-..5. 
Detroit ye Os BR oieaees 1 B-B 
——— American Transportation ‘ 9 
iethbenns one 4k AREER h 5 
General Electric Co. Sogettte) iia 1 B-B 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.......... 1 B-B 
Kansas City Stock SRR 1 B-B 
Ei Nay” an Pep : gs 
Ohio Valley Electtic....... a ae 
Oliver lron Mining Co... .. pst 6 B-B 
Panther Valley Coal.............. : 
Peerless Cement Corp.............. 1 B 
pave 2 9 op lngemeiae 1 B-B 
pose ON Corp rd Ligh sen kheae 1 4 
land Power Pisa csney 1 
St. Regie Paper Co...-.... ere 1 88 
1 
pate SRE ear 1 B-B 
Tennessee Valley Authority........ 1 B-B 
1 B-B 
Tone Ges ee er 1 B-B 
Materiel Command 1 B-B 
inert a Co.... 1 : . 
i SN Rw ks oc ta vees etc s 1 = 
Uigh Cone & Stevens Rogers : 
PRS EO DES AE SON 2 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Siw... .. .. 1 B-B 


Locomotive Orders—For Export 











m Co. (for Cuate-. 
Fact State Rys.. 


ae 
Purchaser No. nn : 
Armco International Corp. 
Fer ARGONNE ooo. cine ccivecses 3 ge 
1 
Central Ramona Sugar Co. (Cuba)... 1 
anti tee  } OR 
Ferrocarriles Consolidados de Cuba . 42 cS 
9 bd 
Ferrocarril del Pacifico (Mexico)... . 8 c-C 
4 B-B 
6 cc 
Gaspe Copper Mines (Canada)... . . 1 B 
Gustave Boel (Belgium)............ 4 B-B 
Canada Cement Co,..............- 3 B-B 
Ai. ia ; : 
Pwo 8 a) yaar on 2 BB 
Patch Guiana. . ; B-B 
Ind 50 2-8-2 
ioaek Railways ; 4 B-B 
Maritrop Trading | for Costa Rica..... 4 B-B 
odin gph eS hy caN Rice ae asks owe 1 as 
Py eee eee ee es 1 
Notional Steel < ie Corp. (Canada) 2 B-B 
Northern Ry. of Costa Rica... -.. 4 BB 
lorthern Rhodesia .............- 2 B-B 
Philippine Islands................. 3 B-B 
St. Lawrence Cement (Canada)...... 1 B-B 
Tata Iron (India)... ............4.- 1 
1 
4 
2 
4 


Canada 
ane 
trange- 
Purchaser No. ment 
British Columbia Electric Ry.. - af 1 B-B 
Canadian National................ 5 AIA 
26 B-B 
27 B-B 
12 B-A1A 
18 B-B 
23 B-B 
Canadian Pacific.............-245 18 B-B 
11 B-B 
21 B-B 
21 B-B 
15 B-B 
14 B-B 
Essex Terminal Ry................. 1 B-B 
Pacific Great Eastern.............. 1 3s 
3 
Quebec, North Shore & Labrador... 15 B-B 
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OTHER LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS—United States (Continued) 








Switching _Diesel-Elec. 
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Date of Date of 
Order Delivery Builder 
Septemb N b Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
July = ‘55 G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
y ptember Electro-Motive 
July July Electro-Motive 
April September Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Jan. ‘55 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
January October 3. E.-Cummins 
April June G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
June October G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
N b N b G. E.-Cummins 
November April "55 G. E.-Cummins 
March June G. E.-Cummins 
une August Electro-Motive 
mber March '55 G. E.-Cummins 
December March '55 G. E.-Cummins 
July July G. E.-Cummins 
May November Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
une September Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
ember Feb. '55 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
March July . E.-Cummins 
March August G, E.-Cummins 
February July G. E.-Cummins 
May N Fai ks, Morse 
June July Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
April june Electro-Motive 
March Jan. ‘55 G, E.-Cummins 
June October G. e -Cummins 
May July G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
March 1954 G, E.-Cummins 
September October Electro-Motive 
Date of Date of 
Order Delivery Builder 
October June °55 G. E.-Cummins 
‘ober March '55 G. E.-Cummins 
December Feb. '55 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilt 
April August G, E.-Cummins 
June 1954-55 Electro-Motive 
June 1954-55 Electro-Motive 
May ¢ pt L. ry 
March May-June American 
November ...... American 
April October G. E.-Cummins 
August 1955 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
June November G £.-Cummins 
October April '55 G. E.-Cummins 
June June G, E.-Cummins 
May October G., E.-Cooper-Bess. 
June December G, E.-Cooper-Bess. 
january October G. E.-Cummins 
september 1955 Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
September December Electro-Motive 
February October G., E.-Cooper-Bess. 
deze june G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
ebruary February G., E.-Cummins 
June September G., E.-Cummins 
June May '55 G. E.-Cater. 
July Feb. '55 G. E.-Cummins 
August December G. E.-Cooper-Bess. 
June August G. E.-Cummins 
january August G., E.-Cummins 
vary May G. E.-Cummins 
July Jan, '55 G. E.-Cummins 
June Jan. 55 G., E.-Cummins 
r March '55 G. E.-Cater. 
Date of Date of 
Order Delivery Builder 
November May '55 G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 
jarch July G. M. Diesel, Ltd 
July Jan.'55 G. M. Diesel, Ltd 
July April '55 G. M. Diesel Lid 
August 1954-55 Canadian Locomotive 
August 1954-55 Canadian Locomotive 
August 1954 Montreal Locomotive 
uly an, '55 G. M. Diesel, Ltd 
uly April '55 G. M. Diesel, Ltd 
July Jan. '55 M., Diesel, 
July 1954-55 Montreal Locomotive 
July Nov.-Dec Montreal Locomotive 
uly 1955 Montreal Locomotive 
ebruary February G. M., Diesel, Ltd 
May uly Montreal Locomotive 
September November Montreal Locomotive 
September June '55 G. M. Diesel, Ltd. 









1954 PASSENGER 


CAR ORDERS 


For Service in the United States 


Class 
Coach Shell 
RDC-1 
RDC-2 


Coach* 
Coach* 
Transit Authority... . Subway 

2 Dome Coach 
RDC 


-1 
M-U Coach 
M-U Trailer 
M-U Trailer 
Coach 
RDC-1 
RDC-2 


Coach 
Bagg.-Dorm. Sheil 


Chicago, Rock Island & 


: ©aewo: KOO 


Louisville & Nashville 


cia: 





Coach 


Coach 
Coach-Lnge-Buffet 
Siesta Coach 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 














O“uNe apa 
* oco 


New York Central........... 
New York City Transit 
ey Res s'ee 


$s 


_~ 


wvuguu“O-.4wW 


Business Car 

RDC-1 

Dome Coach 

Dome Dining 
me 

Sleeping 

Sleeping 


©0000: a0: coo 


woe 


Aluminum es 138,554 


*Talgo-type equipment. 


Canada 


= 
ry 


Length Seating 
Fr. in. Construction Capacity Weight 


z 
2 


Purchaser 
Canadian National 


ef 


et teegy 
ee 


Canadian Pacific 


LOCOMOTIVE MOTIVE POWER 


OWNERSHIP STATISTICS 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES FREIGHT SERVICE 





1942 Road ere (000) (M-211): 
Tota 


6,498 ’ ’ 5,305 ee “Shesei-viechric 
24,650 f 5,990 18,660 Z Total, electric 
1,306 515 791 Fetal, locomotive-miles. " 
1,451 5,714 — ie ae Soa a and tender) . 


Train-miles J 18.20 
39,619 ; 9,149 30,470 Gross ton-miles (excluding locomotive and tender) . 53,779 51,726 











PASSENGER SERVICE 


Road motive-power miles (000): 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES Steam 20,995 wor 
1954 vs. pane a 12,509 13,803 
1942 1953 221 432 234,148 
1953 1954 Increase Increase 
Passenger.............. 1,390 2,333 2,177 943 YARD SERVICE 
5,605 11,636 611,584 6,031 Freight yard switching locomotive-hours (000): 
802 1,095 1,075 293 
8,374 8,579 7,295 205 Steam, oil-burning 
iesel-electric P 
TAT2 Total 32,760 





16,171 23,643 22,131 
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Sunset Lin one ¢ f mod 
enger trains, operates between New Orleans an 
Los Angeles and traverses the legendary Evangeline 
Country of South Louisiana, the bustling industrial centers 
of the Gulf Coast region, and the scenic Southwest, land 
of dude ranches and painted deserts.” 
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Air leakage in your train units multiplies into important losses in 
train make-up time and in air brake efficiency. Now you can stop 
many sources of this leakage with the Wabcoseal Angle Cock. It’s 
new in 3 ways — 


1—a new sealed key with an “O” ring that stays 
tight despite normal key wear. 
2—a new brake pipe connection with a compression 
ring that replaces the tapped thread. 
3—a new spring-locking handle for added safety 
in passenger cars and locomotives that 
employs a strong spring to snap the socket 
into a locked position and keeps it there 
with the handle in fully open or closed position. 


AND .. . these important design features can be applied to your 
present angle cocks. STOP these air leaks now. Let us supply you 
with all the details on this new Angle Cock. 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE CO. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 




















1954 RAILWAY 


PURCHASES 





(000) 
NO aici seaccbp eR ho sacacencdacdieseaecesace $ 311,480 
1 EPSP REEL POSED, 08 2001 APG RE ty oe HR eee oO 88,000 
NINN Sai artless cos cisik tice wcavacbane 64,000 
Peta IRENE ecto isi cla cats 900,000 
Total from Manufacturers ...........cccccccceseee $1,363,480 
a SESE yee Rr Rr ne. 9 51 NER US aa RD ROY 408,000 
a tl bn Rees ag Sate Ot aa ae ee aR $1,771,480** 


*Amount placed on order 
**Subject to revision 






CONSTRUCTION 


in 
PROJECTS 


From practically all the large railroads in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, Railway Age has obtained brief 
descriptions of construction and improvement projects, cost- 
ing $1,000,000 or more, which were completed during 1954 
or were under way at the end of the year. These data are 
given below. The figures in parentheses indicate percentage 
of completion at the end of 1954. 


Alaska: Relay existing 70-lb rail with 10-lb rail, respace 
ties, place 62,800 ties, and install 40 turnouts between Seward 
and Portage, $4,594,000 (66). 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Curve reduction, Guthrie, 
Okla. (100); CTC, Newkirk, Okla. (100); storehouse facilities, 
Corwith, Ill. (100); freighthouse facilities, Corwith (100); con- 
struction new diesel shop, Argentine (Kansas City), Kan. (100) ; 
line change and raise of grade, Ellinor, Kan. (100); construction 
freight apron and slip, China Basin (San Francisco), Cal. (100). 
(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe): Install CTC system between Pur- 
cell, Okla. and Red (75); construction of new line approximately 
50 miles long from Sangar, Tex., on main line, to a point near 
Garland, Tex., on line between Cleburne and Paris (begun). 

Baltimore & Ohio: Elimination of grade crossing, Hanover 
and Potee streets, Brooklyn, Md., $3,200,000 (100). Construction 
heavy repair shop, DuBois, Pa., $1,500,000 (100). Yard improve- 
ments, Connellsville, Pa., $1,900,000 (75); change railroad for 
construction of Penn-Lincoln Parkway, Pittsburgh, Pa., $4,000,000 
(25); reconstruction of bridge over Cuyahoga river, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $3,250,000 (20). 

Bessemer & Lake Erie: Extend and modernize CTC system 
Albion, Pa., to North Bessemer, $1,875,000 (8). 

Canadian National: Construction 155-mile new line Beatty- 
ville, Que., to Chibougamau, $18,000,000 (contract let); con- 
struction 27-mile branch Hillsport, Ont., to Manitouwadge, $3,- 
750,000 (contract let) ; construction of car-shop facilities, includ- 
ing a repair shop, paint shop, extension to a storage building 
and work equipment shop, Point St. Charles, Montreal, Que., 
$4,000,000 (95); construction of facilities for repairing diesel 
locomotives, including remodeling interior of existing electric 
locomotive shop, construction of extension to existing locomotive 
shop, together with installation of 100-ton drop table, 5 crossover 
bridges, 35-ton overhead electric traveling crane with 10-ton 
auxiliary, together with sanding facilities, dryers, cleaning equip- 
ment and incidental track work, Point St. Charles, $1,300,000 
(80); expansion and improvement of track facilities at Turcot 
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yard, Montreal, $2,350,000 (92); construction of freight shed 
building, a general freight-office building, platforms, teamways 
and team tracks, to replace facilities destroyed by fire, Montreal, 
$7,000,000 (93). 


Construction of improvements to Central Station approach 


facilities, Montreal, including extension of four stub tracks to 


form through tracks, necessitating removal of five buildings, ex- 
tension of subtrack area, South Plaza, completion of the west 
end of Lagauchetiere Street bridge and construction of a double- 
track span across St. Antoine Street and an additional laddet 
lead track across the street, $4,000,000 (91). 

Diversion of two main-line passenger tracks and enlargement 
of yard including installation of an intercommunication system, 
construction of car-repair building and incidental car-repair 
tracks, platforms, sewers and paving between trackage, Mimico, 
near Toronto, Ont., $4,000,000 (99) ; construction of improvement 
to grain elevator, Port Arthur, Ont., $1,500,000 (85); extension 
to ore dock, Port Arthur, $3,200,000 (95); installation of CT¢ 
on about 106 miles of single track between Atikokan, Ont., and 
Conmee Jct., on the Kashabowie subdivision, $2,325,000 (87); 
construction of a new marshalling yard in parish of St. Laurent, 
Montreal, $10,000,000 (12); construction of new express garage 
and office building, Toronto, $4,750,000 (35); improvement of 
yard facilities, Edmundston, N. B., $1,250,000 (25); construction 
of 2l-story 1,200-room Queen Elizabeth hotel, Montreal, $20,000,- 
000 (in progress). 

Canadian Pacific: Construction 40 miles of branch line and 
1.3 miles siding between Struthers, Ont., and Manitouwadge Lake, 
$3,300,000 (10); construction 15-mile branch line from Havelock, 
Ont., to Nephton, $1,500,000 (80); construction 7-story office 
building extension to Windsor Station, Montreal, Que., $2,600,000 
(100); construction train ferry slips at Vancouver, B. C., and 
Nanaimo, $3,319,000 (75). (Quebec Central): Relocation of 8.23 
miles of main track and 4.45 miles of yard tracks, including 24 
turnouts, freight shed and other terminal facilities, Thetford 
Mines, Que., $2,200,000 (98). 

Chesapeake & Ohio: Replacement of steel spans in viaduct, 
Tredegar Street to Fourteenth Street, and reconstruction of 3 
other bridges, Richmond, Va., $3,381,000 (100); replacement of 
steel spans in viaduct, Fourteenth Street to Eighteenth Street, 
Richmond, $2,216,000 (75); rebuilding bridge on new line, 
Snowden, Va., $1,429,000 (100); construction diesel shop, Clifton 
Forge, Va., $1,876,925 (100); construction diesel servicing facili- 
ties, Huntington, W. Va., Russell, Ky., and on Hocking division, 
$2,524,735 (100); car retarder system in eastbound classification 
yard, Stevens, Ky., $1,069,000 (95); construction passenger car 
shop, relocation wheel and axle shop and storage facilities, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., $1,429,350 (94); CTC system and extending 
crossing tracks, Peru, Ind., to Griffith, $1,463,200 (100); CTC 
system and rearranging crossovers, Columbus, Ohio, to Delaware, 
and Marion to VR tower, $1,701,300 (45); CTC system and con- 
struction 10,345 ft of track, Saginaw, Mich., to Ludington, 
$1,200,000 (60). 

Chicago & North Western: Construction viaduct over C&NW 
and IC tracks on Broadway Street, Council Bluffs, lowa, $1,600,- 
000 (35); construction bridge on Mannheim Road over Proviso 
Yards, Proviso, Ill., $2,210,000 (90); relocation of 6.2 miles of 
double track around O’Hare (Chicago) International Airport, 
Proviso to Des Plaines (joint with the Milwaukee and City of 
Chicago), $4,000,000 (100). 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: Construction of freighthouse 
and rearrangement of yard, Morton Park, IIl., $4,295,000 (100) ; 
grade and line revision between Monroe City, Mo., and Clarence, 
$1,177.888 (100); line facilities for continuous cab signaling of 
locomotives between Chicago and Aurora, $1,360,525 (75); CTC 
between Pacific Jct., Nebr., and Lincoln, $1,445.00 (95). 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: ‘ onstruction 6.6 miles « 
new line, and remove present main line, Adair, lowa (100). 


Chicago South Shore & South Bend: Construction 4.9 miles 
of double track in new location, to bypass paved street trackage 
in East Chicago, Ind., $2,000,000. 

Erie: Construction of track facilities to Ford Motor Company 
plant, Mahwah, N. J., and Suffern, N. Y. (100). 


Florida East Coast: Relaying 112-lb rail with 132-lb rail in 
27 miles of single track between Edgewater Jct., Fla., and Titus- 
ville, $1,240,000 (100). 

Jersey Central Lines: Grade crossing elimination between 
Dunellen, N. J., and Plainfield, $7,000,000 (70). 

(New York & Long Branch): Construction of double-track 
main line on embankment across Matawan Creek valley, including 
abandonment of existing timber trestle, Matawan, N. J., $1,185,000 


(100). 


Kansas City Southern: Construction yard, engine terminal, 
(Continued on page 179) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
GREAT NORTHERN 


‘4.98 keeps a million-dollar 


A luxury streamliner roars through the 
black, rainswept night at 80 miles an hour. 
Somewhere ahead there’s a 40-mile curve. 
How much advance warning will the en- 
gineer have? Suddenly ...a yellow flash 
far ahead . .. seconds later a legend ‘‘40” 
bright and clear. The throttle goes for- 
ward; the brakes take hold. The train 
eases smoothly and safely into the curve. 
How? Because the speedboard was re- 
flectorized with ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting— 
the brilliant material that’s visible at 
night % mile away. Why? Because this 


road’s management felt that $4.98* was 

little enough to invest to keep its million- 

dollar trains on the track as well ason time. 
Round-the-clock visibility! 

Wide Angle Flat-Top ‘Scotchlite’”’ 
Sheeting gives your signs true shape, true 
color and true legend by night as well as 
by day. It is as effective in foul weather as 
in fair—even in extremely heavy rain. 
Practically maintenance-free. Eliminates 
the need for refinishing signs in the field. 


*4.98 is the average cost of a speedboard pro- 
duced bythis major road in its Central Sign Shop. 


America’s leading railroads protect their trains and crossings with ‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting 


3 





UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


AT MILWAUKEE is the Central Sign 


CENTRAL SIGN SHOP of the Frisco 
Shop for the Milwaukee Road 


SANTE FE’S Central Sign wg Oa lo- 
Railroad at Springfield, Missouri 


cated at Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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train on time...and on the track! 


Why 15 Class 1 roads produce reflectorized 
signs with the central sign shop method 


15 American railroads now use the Central Sign 
Shop method to produce reflectorized signs at less 
cost. Briefly, their method is this: all reflectorized 
sign production is handled in one central location. 
High-speed vacuum application equipment makes it 
possible to produce far more signs in less time than 
by conventional sign making methods. And, of 
course, there are savings in stock, in space and in 
labor costs with the Central Shop system. 


Let us show you how you can quickly convert your 
present sign-making facilities to the more efficient, 
more economical Central Shop method. We’ll be glad 
to send you complete information, including layout 
for a model shop. Just mail the coupon. 


FOR SHAPE... COLOR... LEGIBILITY 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


SCOTCHLITE 


BRAND 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


The term “Scotchlite”’ is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., € 


New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ontario, Canada. 


“ MINNESOTA MINING AND Mere. Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Please send me complete information, including floor plan, for estab- 
lishing a Central Shop to make reflectorized signs. I understand there 
is no cost or obligation. 


vi ited, | 
PACIFIC 
* RAILROAD 


UNION PACIFIC operates this Central 
Sign Shop at Evanston, Wyoming 
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LONGER, BETTER SERVICE! 
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ARCO 


STEAM HEAT 
CONNECTIONS 


; Built for 
flanged or screw type 
end valve. \ 


— 


4 





—Not necessary to provide facilities for 


—No changing of gaskets; no storing of 


ie 


THE GASKETS LAST! | § 


maintenance at way points. 


gaskets at way points. 








H ERE’S why Barco Steam Heat Connections 
give you better service: 


@ Light weight, all-welded steel construction with 
improved gaskets. 

@ Ample steam capacity for the longest trains. 

@ Freedom from leakage. 

@ Pressure-sealed and blow-out proof. 

@ Metal wearing parts of specially hardened steel. 

@ Adequate spring support for entire assembly. 


It’s easy to keep Barco Steam Heat Connections 
in perfect condition for winter service. Only two 
joints to maintain per connection. Cuts costs; saves 
time; simplifies stocking of parts. For complete 
information, write BARCO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 501B Hough St., Barrington, Illinois. 
In Canada: The Holden Company, Ltd. 
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IN THE EAST... 


“Tests have proved that Barco 
Connectors withstand diesel 
dry steam better and give long- 
er service. Annual removal and 
repairs program has proved 
Barco superior.”’ 


“We are installing Barco con- 
nections as rapidly as possible 
because they require so much 
less maintenance.’”’ 


IN THE WEST... 


“Barco 2-1/2" Connections on 
diesel locomotives are checked 
inthe fall and, barring accidents, 
they go the full year without 
attention.’’ 


“Barco Steam Heat Connec- 
tions on our. stream- 
liner have gone more than two 
years without a gasket change.”’ 


“‘We started a test of Barco 
Connections on our road two 
years ago. A year later we 
ordered another sixty and only 
one has been removed in a 
year.” 


WHAT HELPS THE RAILROADS, HELPS AMERICA 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


(Continued from page 175) 


shop layout and office buildings, at Shreveport, La., $5,000,000 
(50). 

Kansas City Terminal: Construction third main track and 
reconstruction existing trackage between CB&Q’s Missouri River 
bridge and KCT’s Kansas River bridge, complete with signaling, 
interlocking and communication facilities, Kansas City, Mo., 
$2,600,000 (20). 

Lehigh Valley: Construction new freight and passenger term- 
inal facilities Buffalo, N. Y., $1,250,000 (20). 

Long Island: Elimination of two grade crossings at South 
Oyster Bay Road and Broadway, Massapequa, N. Y., $1,842,000 
(100); elimination of two grade crossings at Terrace Place and 
Central avenue, Valley Stream, N. Y., $3,428,000 (82); con- 
struction of a new bridge to carry the Queens-Midtown Express- 
way under main line, Rego Park, N. Y., $1,700,000 (43). 

Louisville & Nashville: Construction of receiving yard, classi- 
fication yard, departure yard, and other terminal facilities, Radnor 
Yard, Nashville, Tenn. $10,546,600 (99); installation of CTC, in- 
cluding track changes Corbin, Ky., to Etowah, Tenn., $1,800,000 
(80); installation of CTC, including track changes, Corbin, Ky., 
to Ponza, $1,500,000 (5); installation of CTC, including track 
changes, Parkton, Ky., to Montfort Tenn., $2,800,000 (5); con- 
struction bridge over Pearl river, between Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, $1,000,000 (1); construction freighthouse, Nashville, Tenn., 
$1,000,000 (25). 

Maine Central (Portland Terminal): Construction new yard 
tracks and signaling at Portland, Me., $1,600,000 (100). 

McCloud River: Construction branch line approximately 32 
miles long from Bear Flat, Cal., to Burney, $1,500,000 (66). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas: Construction of Garza-Little Elm res- 
ervoir on Elm Fork of Trinity river, involving relocation of 4.35 
miles of branch-line track, work being done by the federal govern- 
ment, between Garza, Tex., and Lewisville, $1,241,400 (100). 

Missouri Pacific: Raising main track at levee crossings and 
in unprotected areas, including construction or reconstruction of 
all fills and bridges, Alton, IIl., to Gale, $5,555,000 (80). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis: Construction of 6 miles 
of freight main tracks to connect existing tracks to new joint 
freight yard (Radnor Yard) Nashville, Tenn., $2,460,000 (100) ; 
installation CTC for 138 miles including rearranging and ex- 
tending various passing tracks between Bruceton, Tenn., and 
Memphis, $1,350,000 (100). 

National Railways of Mexico: Rehabilitation tracks on sys- 
tem, $3,385,045; ballast on system, $2,254,419 (100). 


New Orleans Union Passenger Terminal: Construction of 
union passenger station, $2,250,000; construction of coach yard 
facilities and installation of signaling and interlocking facilities, 


more than $1,000,000 (100). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis: Grade elimination project 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., $1,409,158 (9). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford: Construction of Market 
terminal which includes bulk yard facilities, drainage improve- 
ments, utilities, driveways, mechanical department facilities and 
land improvements at Boston, Mass., $2,000,000 (100); recon- 
struction steel viaduct with concrete slabs in caissons, Bridge- 


port, Conn., $2,550,000 (1). 


Norfolk & Western: Construction addition to grain elevator 
complete with operating machinery, Sewells Point, Va., $1,000,000 
(100) ; extension of eastbound receiving and forwarding yards 
including 1.9 miles of 132-lb rail with 10 turnouts, and 13.8 
miles of second-hand 131-lb rail with 73 turnouts, installation of 
signals, floodlights, a track scale, and construction of yard build- 
ings and other facilities, at Bluefield, W. Va., $2,503,000 (100): 
construction fireproof engine-service building, 200,000-gal water 
tank and pipe lines, engine washing and ash handling facilities, 
wash and locker building, roundhouse, power substation and 
transmission lines, tracks, paving, etc., at Bluefield, $1,339,000 
(100); construction engine-service building, including water- 
supply facilities, engine-washing facilities, ash-handling facilities. 
and other improvements to enginehouse, drop pits, inspection 
pits, oil house, roadways, tracks, and power lines, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, $2,300,000 (100); railway-owned communication system for 
dispatchers, local and long-distance telephone circuits, telegraph 
and printers service for entire system, $1,344,000 (90). 





Northern Pacific: Reconstruction of bridge over Columbia 
river, Pasco, Wash., $5,500,000 (100) ; construction automatically 
controlled retarder yard with accompanying receiving and de- 
parture tracks, Pasco, $5,160,000 (22). 


Ogden Union: Construction new trackage, new yard office and 
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subyard office, installation seven light towers in east yard, six 
light towers in main yard, pneumatic tube system, radio and 
paging facilities, and control towers at Ogden, Utah, $2,470,000 
(87). 

Pacific Great Eastern: Reconstruction 13 miles of abandoned 
line and construction 28 miles of new line between North Van- 
couver, B. C., and Squamish, $10,000,000 (10); laying 50 track- 
miles of new 85-lb rail to replace 60-lb and 70-lb rail on Squamish 
and Lillooet subdivisions, $1,664,000 (90). 

Pennsylvania: Construction of Philadelphia improvements 
(Step 1) west of Schuylkill river (100); construction of freight- 
car repair shop, Hollidaysburg, Pa. (44); construction of scrap 
dock and reclamation plant, Hollidaysburg (100); passenger 
terminal improvements, Pittsburgh (63); construction interchange 
tracks with Canton Railroad at Baltimore, Md. (0); yard de- 
velopment, Conway, Pa. (25); construction additional ore un- 
loader, Philadelphia, Pa., (0). Total approximcte cost of these 
projects, $95,281,300. 

Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines: Elimination of grade 
crossings on Cooper’s Point branch, Camden, N. J., (100). 

Quebec, North Shore & Labrador: Construction railroad 356 
miles long between Seven Islands, Que., and Schefferville, Lab- 
rador, between $150,000,000 and $200,000,000 (road in oper- 
ation) ; construction diesel repair shop, including boiler house, 
shovel repair shop and fuel platform at Seven Islands, $1,450,000 
(90); installation CTC system, including train radio and tele- 
phone, from Seven Islands to Schefferville, $1,500,000 (90); bal- 
last 468 “lift” miles of 132-lb track, $1,600,000 (100). 

Reading: Construction new low-grade freight line between West 
Reading, Pa., and Blandon, $2,225,000 (25); reconstruction of 
bridges and installation of new signal controls on the Reading 
Belt branch, Reading, Pa., $3,350,000 (77); modernization yard 
facilities, Reading $1,285,500 (6). 

Sacramento Northern: Rebuilding Arcade trestle, replace- 
ment Riverview trestle with fill, between Arcade, Cal., and River- 
view, $1,400,000 (100). 

St. Louis-San Francisco: Construction new terminal office, 
rearrangement of train yard, modernized rip yard, retiring old me- 
chanical facilities, construction modern diesel facilities, Kansas 
City, Mo., $2,400,000 (40); CTC and extending various sidings 
between Nash, Mo., and Turrell, Ark., $1,049,520 (10). 

St. Louis Southwestern: Construction general office building, 
Tyler, Tex., $1,425,000 (80). 

Seaboard Air Line: Construction retarder and classification 
yard, Hamlet, N. G $6,110,000 (100); construction diesel shop 
and related facilities, Hamlet, $1,410,000 (100). 


Southern: Extending Citico yard and construction connection 
track, Chattanooga, Tenn., $13,800,000 (75); rebuilding Wabash 
River bridge on off-line location, Mt. Carmel, IIl., $1,311,000 (40). 


Southern Pacific: Installation of CTC on 96 miles of main 
track, extending 11 sidings, retiring 3 sidings between Crescent 
Lake, Ore., and Eugene, $3,684,250 (97). (Texas & New Orleans) 


Converting Englewood freight terminal into gravity switching 
yard by constructing 254,351 track-feet of additional track, hump 
structure and embankment for crest of gravity yard, providing 
car-retarder system, including power-operated switches anc 
automatic switch and speed control, Houston, Tex., $5,464,000 
(60). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle: Construction 1.5 million- 
bushel reinforced-concrete grain elevator consisting of work 
house; installation of car dumper; 750,000-bu capacity lean-to 
to be added upon completion of the bins for bulk storage of grain, 
Vancouver, Wash., $1,850,000 (100). 


Union Pacific: Replacement of 16.50 miles of double-track 
main line, 6.13 miles of single-track main line and 0.12 miles of 
Grass Valley branch main track with 16.03 miles of double-track 
main line, 6.64 miles of single-track main line and 0.56 mile of 
branch main track in new location, required in connection with the 
construction of Dalles dam by U. S. Government, between. The 
Dalles, Ore., and Hook, $7,713,1778 (45; construction vehicular 
and pedestrian subway at Sycamore street, retiring existing grade 
crossing, Grand Island, Nebr., $1,088,650 (100). 

Construction diesel repair and servicing facilities, including re- 
arrangement and construction of additional yard tracks, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, $4,781,000 (100); construction additional diesel- 
locomotive facilities including more trackage, a crew dispatcher’s 
office and a locker building, Los Angeles, Cal., $1,360,800 (100) ; 
installation automatic cab-controlling circuits on both main lines 
and four-indication wayside signals between Green River, Wyo., 
and Ogen, Utah, $1,100,000 (100); replacing semaphore signals 
with color-light signals and rearrangement side tracks at varieus 
locations between Hinkle, Ore., and The Dalles, $1,249,100 (100) : 
construction new locomotive and car servicing and repair facilities, 
(Continued on page 182) 
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“These weeds tickle, George . . . next time let’s ride a railroad that uses Chipman weed killers.”’ 


Chipman Chemical Company weed killers and ap- 
plication service are backed by over 40 years of 
experience in serving railroads. An extensive line of 
weed, grass and brush killing chemicals is available 


to meet varying conditions. Included are the 
following: 


Atlacide Liquid Methoxone-Chlorax Chemical Company, Inc. 


Atlacide Spray Powder Atlas “A” Arsenical 
Chlorax Liquid Atlas Contact 
Chlorax 40” Brush Killer 
TCA-Chlorax Borax * CMU + Dalapon : 

: : Executive Offices: Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Let us solve your weed problems with the right 
chemicals and application service. 


Railroad Div. Headquarters: 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 


16 Strategically Located Chipman Plants 
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FREIGHT CARS 


BOUGHT °* SOLD ° LEASED 





SPECIAL OR STANDARD 
FREIGHT CARS BUILT TO ORDER 











RECONDITIONED FREIGHT CARS | 
SOLD OR LEASED Repair shop or tool shed... 


BUTLER fits to a “T” 


Whether you need a repair shop, maintenance or transfer build- 
ing, tool house, freight depot, section house, pump house, or any 
other kind of railroad building, you can get exactly what you 


COMPLETE FREIGHT CAR | want—at a price you want to pay—in Butler all-steel rigid- 
REPAIR SERVICE | frame or Panl-Frame buildings. 


Butler rigid-frame buildings are available as wide as you 
want them—as long as you want them—with windows and 
doors where you want them. Bolted construction permits 
quick, easy, low-cost erection, economical expansion, with 
complete salvage of materials. 


Low-cost shelter—from 


you want—is available in 
RECONDITIONING SERVICE maintenance-free Butler bolt- 
assembled Panl-Frame utility 
buildings. Wall panels can be 
he 5 pre-assembled and set up in 
large sections to cut erection 
time and costs. 


a as small as 6’ by 8’ to as 

AIR BRAKE AND BRAKE BEAM large as 24’ by any length 
= 
2 
“a. 


CFCP 


CAR PURCHASE Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings °¢ Farm Equipment 
r Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 
and Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. . Galesburg, lil. . Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEASE BACK PLAN Richmond, Calif. ° Birmingham, Ala . Houston, Texas 
Send for FREE Railroad Book ! 


For prompt reply, address 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7371 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 

971A Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

1019 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Ala. 

Dept. 71A, Richmond, Calif. 








Send me free 8-page book, "Butler Steel Buildings for Railroads.” 


Name 





Road (or Firm)__ 











Address__ aapennniatiglaeniaiaian 





MAIN OFFICE: 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Telephone: DEarborn 2-0042 


po--cna 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


(Continued from page 179) 





61,300 ft of new trackage and yard office, replacing existing shop 
facilities, East Spokane, Wash., $2,103,090 (65); construction 
new eastbound freight yard north of the main tracks and re- 
arrangement northerly tracks at Seventh street, Kansas City, 
Kan., $3,776,798 (100); replacement semaphore with color-light 
signals, respacing signals and shifting side tracks to 19-ft centers, 
Julesburg, Colo., to LaSalle, $1,363,947 (100); respacing signals, 
replacing semaphores with color-light signals, staggered signals 
at headblocks. and extending passing tracks, Glenns Ferry, Ida., 
to Huntington, Ore., $2,734,905 (100). 

Union Railroad: Construction 9-track receiving yard, capacity 
463 cars, 8-track stub-end southbound yard, capacity 129 cars, 
and 24-track classification hump yard, capacity 828 cars, witb one 
master retarder and three group retarders, one 92-ft track scale 
for motion weighing, automatic remote-control switching and 
relocation of three main tracks at Duquesne (Pittsburgh), Pa., 
$4,250,000 (98). 

Western Pacific: Replacement 5,131 ft of timber lining with 
concrete lining in two main-track tunnels between Chilcoot, Cal., 
and Niles, $2,000,000 (90); construction new yard, pipe lines, 
roadways and miscellaneous mechanical and other facilities to 
serve Ford Motor Company at Milpitas, Cal., $1,200,000 (100). 


MOTIVE POWER OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 141) 





The possibility of an atomic locomotive has generated 
two schools of thought—one that it should be a self- 
contained unit, and the other that power should be gen- 
erated in stationary power plants and supplied to electric 
locomotives by an overhead electric contact system. Those 
who favor the latter means should know that while it 
appears that the cost of atomic fuel may be brought 
within competitive values, the present cost of a stationary 
atomic power plant must be at least four times that of a 
conventional coal-burning steam power plant. 

When, as and if stationary atomic power plants do 
produce power in quantity, they will probably feed into 
power systems but will have little effect on the price of 
power to the consumer. 

It was for this reason that the design of the atomic 
locomotive, described in Railway Age June 14, 1954, was 
created. It was felt that if the special benefits of nuclear 
reactors are to be realized, it will be because ways and 
means will be found in which they will meet particular 
requirements. Few engineers expect to see such a loco- 
motive within ten or fifteen years, if at all, but neither 
will any say it can’t be done. 

Competition for the diesel, of greater potential than 
that of the atomic locomotive, is straight electrification. 
As the price of liquid fuel advances, the power industry 
has kept the cost of electric power relatively constant. 
Adding to the advantages of electrification is the develop- 
ment of the rectifier type of locomotive which can avail 
itself of the advantages of d-c traction motors—now pro- 
duced in quantity—and take power from an overhead 
system supplied with power at commercial frequencies. 
With these advantages, it has been shown in studies of 
specific applications that electric operation will show an 
overall saving of 10 per cent as compared with diesel 
power. Any investment of railroad money must do better 
than this, particularly in the case of so long a term of 
investment. However, the trend is at present in this direc- 
tion and considerations of future motive power develop- 
ments should not lose sight of the potentials involved. 











Benchmarks | 
and | Yardsticks 





PERHAPS THE GREATEST improvement 
that people could make in their relationships with 
each other would be to quit considering their temp- 
tations to friendliness and benevolence as, some- 
how, rather impractical and “unbusinesslike.” 

A century and three quarters ago Adam 
Smith made it clear that, under a regime of 
thoroughgoing competition, the public was not de- 
pendent for its supply of meat upon the butcher’s 
altruism—but on his concern for his own welfare. 
Self-interest was, and still is, a powerful and legiti- 
mate incentive to effective economic action, but 
Adam Smith did not insist, for that reason, that 
a measure of unselfishness was shameful. And, the 
fact is, widespread competition exerts far less 
“police power” over greediness than it did in 
Adam Smith’s day; because, with mass production 
of so many products, the number of suppliers of 
many of them is today too few to provide effective 
competition in the old sense of the word. 

In short, to make today’s political and economic 
system work effectively, a lot more downright good- 
will is needed than ever before in history. For the 
manager of a business or a labor leader or a 
bureaucrat to betray some generosity and sym- 
pathy for other people—when not forced to do so 
—is, therefore, not evidence of weakness or im- 
practicality, but of great wisdom and insight. 

The interpreter of history, Arnold Toynbee, 
recently observed that the great increase in material 
power that one man or small group of men can 
wield today “has not made wickedness more wicked, 
nor righteousness more righteous, than they have 
always been. But it has made the practical conse- 
quences of human conduct immensely more serious 
than they have been in the past.” 

Fifty years ago a citizen could be relatively 
safe, even in a community of neighbors inclined to 
mischief. No one or two employers had control of 
practically all the available jobs in the area. Retail 
trade was not largely concentrated in a couple of 
supermarkets, The citizen was not dependent for 
light and power on one central station. If the gov- 
ernment tried to oppress the citizen, the gun over 
his door with which he could defend himself was 
just as powerful as any available to the police. 

So it isn’t “impractical” and shameful for 
every citizen to do all he can to build up an atmos- 
phere of courtesy and goodwill—by behaving that 
way himself whenever he has the opportunity. 
Providence—which for two thousand years has 
tried to induce men to exercise moral restraint and 
to love one another, without hope of immediate re- 
ward—now seems to have concluded that we are too 
slow to learn, and has made the development of a 
considerable degree of altruism a condition of 
human survival. J.G.L. 
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America’s 
most complete 
Line of 


PROVIDES MAXIMUM | Track 
PROTECTION AT MINIMUM COST Specialties 


Extends Tie Life 
Extends the Effectiveness of Track Gaal bes 
Reduces Maintenance Cost and Provides 


More Quiet and Smoother Riding Track 


















RACOR SNOW BLOWERS 















AUTOMATIC 
SWITCH STANDS 
TYPE M & MJ 

VERTICAL SWITCH RODS 
_< RACOR TIE PAD is recom- Z SWITCH POINTS. 
mended for use in locations where severe tie wear prevails and is particularly eco- 
nomical when used on expensive railroad ties or bridge timbers. It is a rubber-fibre ere POINT Locks 
compound, molded under heat and pressure, possessing a high tensile strength and RAIL LUBRICATORS 
capable of maintaining its physical properties under heavy traffic loads — yet is suf- ie oe 
ficiently flexible to adapt itself to the irregular surfaces of ties. ALL RACOR TIE Fyre yn 
PADS are coated with a special sealing compound that seals the pad to the tie, pro- ene 
viding maximum protection by preventing the entrance of moisture and abrasives that 
accelerate the early deterioration of the tie. The RACOR pad also contains a fung- 
icide which prevents the deterioration of the pad. Intensive research and many years 
of experience in manufacturing this type of product has given us the "know-how" to 
produce a material of the very highest quality at the lowest cost. 


Exhaustive tests on the TIE WEAR MACHINE show the RACOR TIE PAD to be most 
effective and economical in preventing the mechanical abrasion of railroad ties and 
bridge timbers. Actual field performances also prove that tie life is definitely pro- 
longed when pads are applied to ties in curves, turnouts and bridges. When used under 
insulated joints the life of the insulation is extended and joint maintenance is reduced. 






Write for descriptive folder, 
The low price of the RACOR TIE PAD permits its economical use where all such appli- ; a 


cations are made. Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; 


Contact your nearest RAMAPO rep- Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; : 
resentative for further information. St. Lowis, Mo.; Houston, Tex.; 


Brake Shoe Saar a Os Coa 
RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 


Plants: Chicago Heights, {1.; _ 
gE. St. oe Buffalo, MM. Vi 
109 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. . Wis.; Pueblo, Cole.; Los 
sh Avenu icag Poe conngenen : ails, 
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COLONNA 





A 


BUILT 


COMBINATION SHORT ORDER 
GAS STOVE AND BROILER 


FOR DINING CAR SERVICE 


This unit is part of an order of 54 complete sets of kitchen 
and bar equipment furnished by Angelo Colonna to the 
Budd Company for the Canadian Pacific Railroad. It is 
cabinet style, propane gas operated, specially designed 
with all required safety features for rail kitchen service. 


More than 25 years of specialization in building food 
service equipment is Colonna’s contribution to the success 
of modern railroading. All the facilities and skills of an 
organization highly trained in designing and fabricating 
stainless steel are at the call of the industry—for the job 
of adding to the convenience, sanitation and comfort of 
modern railroad travel. 


It is logical that the industry looks more and more to 
Colonna for the best in railway diner, kitchen and bar 
equipment, whether new or replacement. 


ANGELO COLONNA 


a Designers and Manufacturers 
WESTMORELAND & BOUDINOT STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 








FOOD SERVICE 


EQUIPMENT 


Financial 
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itself the Muskegon Railway & Navi- 
gation Co., a wholly owned subsidiary. 
The purchase price would be $655,498. 


Longview, Portland & North- 
ern.—Merger of Willamina & Grand 
Ronde.—The ICC has authorized mer- 
ger of the W&GR into the LP&N. 
The W&GR has operated 9 miles of 
road between Willamina, Ore., and 
Grand Ronde, and 3.5 miles between 
Gardiner Junction and Gardiner. The 
LP&N operates as a switching agency 
for trunk lines at Longview. All 
properties and franchises of W&GR 
will be merged into the LP&N and 
its corporate existence will be termi- 
nated. Both roads are controlled by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company. The 
lumber company and its parent com- 
panies, Long-Bell Lumber Corporation 
and R. A. Long Properties, have been 
authorized by the ICC to acquire con- 
trol of the surviving road through 
stock ownership. 


Sacramento Northern.—T rackage 
Rights——This road has asked the ICC 
for authority to acquire trackage rights 
over the Western Pacific to provide 
connections at the SN’s Heggen yard 
at Sacramento. The SN proposes to 
abandon a 400-ft spur from the yard 
to allow the California Almond Grow- 
ers Exchange to expand its adjacent 
plant. CAGE will pay the SN $14,500 





PRIVATE CAR BECOMES 
MUSEUM PIECE 


“The Gold Coast,” one of the last 
privately owned railway cars in the 
United States, has been donated to the 
West Coast equipment collection of 
the Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society. The car, built at the Savannah 
shops of the Central of Georgia in 
1907, has been owned since 1946 by 
Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg, co- 
authors of a number of books on 
railroading and western Americana. 

The car was accepted on behalf of 
the society by Gilbert H. Kneiss, resi- 
dent vice-president and assistant to 
president of the Western Pacific, who 
termed it “irreplaceable at any price 
as a period piece dating from the 
most ornate age of American railroad- 
ing.” The widely publicized car will be 
housed with other pieces of the so- 
ciety’s collection at Oakland or Stock- 
ton under care of the WP. The deed 
of gift accompanying the car provides 
for its use as an historical conveyance 
for pageants, anniversaries and civic 
occasions by either the WP, the South- 
ern Pacific or the Santa Fe. Last year 
the car took part in the WP’s golden 
anniversary celebration (Railway Age, 


March 16, 1953, page 13). 
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BALL BEARINGS 


provide easy operation 





BAFFLE DESIGN 


prevents damage to lading 














SUPERIOR DOORS 


ROLL EASILY - LOCK TIGHTLY 


SUPERIOR CAR DOOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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SIGNALING INSTALLATIONS 


(Continued from page 137) 





checkers, mounted along running rails, were installed 
last year by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Quebec, 
North Shore & Labrador, and an installation on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio is nearing completion. This device 
will detect a break where the missing portion of the 
flange runs continuously for 31 inches of the circum- 
ference within 1 inch of the tread. These wheel-checker 
devices are designed for use on yard leads or on main 
track where speeds do not exceed about 20 mph. 

Looking to the future, some of the circuits and elec- 
tronic equipment in the present wheel checkers may be 
applied in a system using infrared rays to detect hot 
boxes as cars pass. 

A power-operated paint marker was developed in 1954 
as an accessory to be used with wheel checkers. When 
a defective wheel is detected, a motor-driven pump 
squirts non-drying yellow paint on the wheel, thus sav- 
ing time in locating it. This pump marker could also be 
used wtih dragging-equipment detectors, because as much 
as 30 minutes can be lost checking a train for defective 
equipment that has actuated a detector. 


In 1954, railroads installed better protection at many 
crossings, and at the same time effected reductions in ex- 
penses. The protection afforded by automatically con- 
trolled crossing gates with flashing lights is better; they 
are in service 24 hours every day; and are more reliable 
than watchmen or manually operated gates. 


PASSENGER CARS 
(Continued from page 131) 





Now it appears that at least three of these railroads, the 
established passenger-car builders, and at least two 
organizations that have not been passenger-car builders, 
are all going it independently with the promise that at 
least three, and perhaps four, new lightweight trains, all 
different, will be in service or on order before the end 
of 1955. 

The Defense Transport Administration and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization have been seriously concerned 
with the maintenance of an adequate supply of railway 
rolling stock to meet the defense needs of the nation 
should an emergency arise. To further this objective the 
ODM set a goal of 1,250 sleeping cars, coaches, chair 
cars, diners and self-propelled units to which accelerated 
amortization is extended if work is started on them be- 
fore July 1, 1955. At the same time a program was under 
development to place the rolling stock retired by the 
new cars in a “moth-ball” fleet for use in a national 
emergency. 


So, as 1955 opens, the railroads find themselves with 
a low ownership of passenger rolling stock. Meanwhile 
the idea of departing from conventional standards of 
rolling stock in the interest of reducing weight and first 
cost has taken hold and, in a situation where the present 
passenger-car building industry is in a very unhealthy 
condition because of lack of business, new competitors 
seem anxious to enter the field. 





| 


Financial 





been promoted to general sales man- 
ager. 





| 


D. E. Lally, assistant general sales 


Fits 5 Makes of 
freight car brakes. 
Reduces inventory: 
costs less. Used by 
leading roads. 





CORLEY CO., Inc. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


1 Exchange PI. 








(Continued from page 184) 

for the property containing this spur 
and will pay up to $42,800 to the WP 
for construction of a new spur. The 
SN would acquire trackage rights over 
this new spur and the WP line par- 
alleling the yard, a total of 4,000 ft. 


Wisconsin Central. Purchase 
of Gogebic.—The ICC has an- 
thorized the Wisconsin Central to pur- 
chase the Gogebic & Montreal River 
for which it will surrender for can- 
cellation all 6,000 shares of Gogebic 
capital stock which it now holds. 


Supply Trade 





Harold M. Aitkenhead, sales agent 


| of ACF Industries, Inc., at St. Louis, 
| has been appointed district sales man- 
| ager there. 


Thomas J. Kehane, assistant vice- 
president and general sales manager of 
Worthington Corporation, has been 
appointed vice-president, sales, succeed- 


| ing Walther H. Feldmann, who is 


| now executive vice-president. William 


A. Meiter, central sales manager, has 


manager of Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration of America, has been 
named general sales manager, succeed- 
ing E. F. Nason, who has been made 
administrative assistant. 


Consolidated Machine Tool Cor- 
poration, a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
has been dissolved as a separate cor- 
poration and is now a division of the 
parent company. 


R. B. Crean has been elected presi- 
dent of Reflectal Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion. He is vice-president and assistant 
general manager of several divisions 
of Borg-Warner. 


Floyd R. Rogers, a former railroad 
employee, has joined the railroad sales 
department of Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, with headquarters in 


O'Fallon, Ill. 


Douglas Wallace, district manager 
of Graybar Electric Company at 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed assist- 
ant vice-president at New York. To suc- 
ceed him, J. E. Carroll has been trans- 
ferred as district manager from Cin- 
cinnati; E. R. Yonkers has been 
transferred from Detroit to Cincinnati; 
and H. G. Cook has been promoted 
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The engines that power your excavators are just as 
important to your balance sheet as those in your 
locomotives. 

The Santa Fe, for instance, needs dependable, steady 
power in the American Hoist & Derrick dragline pic- 
tured. This unit is used for important work: rebuilding 
and restoring shoulders, cleaning cuts, cleaning bridge 
channels and improving drainage. 

It’s important that this dragline work at its many 
jobs steadily and without fail. That’s why Santa Fe 
chose Caterpillar power. A heavy-duty CAT* D318 is 
keeping the dragline swinging. 

Here’s how a Cat Diesel helps to slash costs. First 
of all, you can depend on it to be available—some have 
been on the job for 100,000 productive hours. Secondly, 
it enables your operators to turn out good jobs easily. 
Maintenance is simple and there are no field adjust- 
ments to make. A Caterpillar-built governor meters out 
only enough fuel to do the job. The operator has an 
instant-response governor action for load changes so 


The 

OFF-TRACK 

ENGINE can be a 
- MAKER. 


that he can get more work done at the lowest cost. 

And finally, you don't have to tie up capital in parts 
inventory. There are hundreds of Caterpillar Dealer 
stores throughout the nation always ready to give quick, 
efficient service wherever your equipment may be. 

So when it’s time to repower see your Caterpillar 
Dealer. He can show you 12 sizes of diesels up to 
500 HP. And remember to specify Cat Engines when 
you buy new equipment. Leading manufacturers of ex- 
cavators and other railroad equipment can supply them. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpiliar are registered trademarks —(@ 





NILEY D. BAILEY, who has been 
appointed manager of railroad sales 
of Ex-Cell-O Corporation, has been 
associated with the railroad division 
of the company since 1944. 





from manager at Grand Rapids to 
district manager at Detroit. V. R. 
Young, manager at Fort Worth, has 
been promoted to district sales man- 
ager at Dallas. F. H. Coogan has 
been appointed traffic manager at New 
York, succeeding W. R. Wheeler, 


retired. 


OBITUARY 


Carl D. A. Henze, 68, western 
manager of General Railway Signal 
Company at Chicago, died December 


Equipment & Supplies 





SIGNALING 


Directors of the New Haven have 
authorized an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1 million for new signaling 
on the road’s main line between 
Cranston, R. I., and Boston. 

The program calls for installation of 
cab signals ($750,000) and replace- 
ment of existing semaphore signals 
with color-light signals ($250,000). 


FREIGHT CARS 


Directors of the New Haven have 
authorized a rebuilding program for 
1,000 box cars, built in 194], to ex- 
tend the life of the cars, in Class A 
service, by eight years. 


The Western Pacific has ordered 
from the National Motor Bearing Com- 
pany, Redwood City, Cal., material to 
equip 500 freight cars with the new 
journal bearing lubricating system de- 
veloped by National Motor Bearing, 
as described in Railway Age December 


NEAR YOU 


there’s a GRAYBAR man 


who can save you time in obtaining railroad lamps and lighting equipment, 
pole line supplies, communication equipment, electrical repair-shop supplies, 
... everything electrical! 


At strategic points throughout the nation, many first-quality electrical items are 
conveniently available via Graybar. In the following list of Graybar warehouse 
locations, you'll find the name, address, and phone number of a Graybar Repre- 
sentative near you — a specialist who can help you obtain the electrical items you 
want with minimum delay. He’ll gladly answer any questions about technical 
aspects, deliveries, prices, or Graybar service. Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Executive offices: Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


ALABAMA 
*Birmingham 4 — 709 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham 4-1861 © L. A. Womeldorf 
*Mobile — 701 N. Joachim street 
Mobile 2-3511 * R. L. Wear 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix — 434 West Madison Street 
Phoenix 3-6131 * B. F. Keyfauver 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock — 417 Byrd Street 
Little Rock 5-1246 © J. C. English 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno 2 — 101 Van Ness Avenue 
Fresno 2-4175 ¢ B. R. Cole 

long Beach 13 — 800 West 16th Street 
Long Beach 70-2911 * C. A. Overlease 

*Los Angeles 54 — 210 Anderson Street 
Angelus 3-7282 * C. V. Kelly 

Oakiand 7 — 1911 Union Street 
Glencourt 1-5451 * M. L. Wilkins 

*Sacramento 1 — 1900 14th Street 
Gilbert 2-8976 * J. M. Dundon 

*San Bernardino — 655 H Street 

¢ J. H. Gregerson 

San Diego 1 — 720 State Street 
Belmont 3-1361 © R. T. Redfield 

*San Francisco 1 — 1750 Alameda Street 
Market 1-5131 * O. W. Balser 

Santa Ana — 301 French Street 


COLORADO 
*Denver 4 — 104 Wazee Market 
Tabor 7116 * H. E. Woodring 


CONNECTICUT 
West Hartford 6 — 453 New Park Avenue 
Hartford 33-2631 * D. E. Sullivan 
*New Haven 7 — 25 Union Street 
New Haven 8-4163 * P. F. Lee 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 3 — 1005-1007 W. Fourth Street 
Wilmington 4-6245 ¢ L. E. Mcintyre 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
*Washington 2 — 60 Florida Ave., N. E. 
Adams 4800 


FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale — 845 Northwest 6th Avenue 

*Jacksonville 1 — 12th & Main Streets 
Jacksonville 6-7611 * D. E. Dodamead 

R. L. Griffin 

Miami 42 — 2111 North West 22nd Avenue 
Miami 9-1614 © J. E. Powell 

Orlando — 400 Pittman Street 
Orlando 6133 * N. W. Upson 

St. Petersburg 3 — 1900 First Ave. South. 
7-4161-2 © R. L. Munro 

Tampa 1 — 416 Ellamae Street 
Tampa 2-7791 © A. P. Torres 


GEORGIA 

*Atlanta 1 — 333 North Ave., N. W. 
Cypress 1751 © W. C. Brown 

*Sovannoh 1 — 2601 Whitaker Street 
Savannah 2-1121 * L. L. Black 


IDAHO 
Boise — 14th & Idaho Sts. 
Boise 6315 © L. Maynard Smith 


506-20! 


ILLINOIS 
*Chicago 7 — 850 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Canal 6-4100 * E. J. O'Donnell 
F. D. Wilson 
*Peoria 2 — 704 South Adams Street 
Peoria 4-8211 * W. W. Smilde 
*Springfield — 405 North McArthur Bivd. 
Springfield 8-4084 ¢ H. Bryson 


INDIANA 

Evansville 14 — 1709-1713 E. Columbia St. 
Evansville 6-1357 ¢ N. S. Muse 

Hammond — 6445 Indianapolis Bivd. 
Sheffield 5830 © D. E. Clisbee 

*Indianapolis 2 — 1300 W. 16th St. 
Atlantic 2351 © R. W. Nelson 


IOWA 
Davenport — 206-210 East 5th St. 
Davenport 3-2769 * J. M. Ferguson 
Des Moines 9 — 24 Eleventh Street 
Des Moines 3-8614 © L. C. Esthus 
Sioux City — 510 Pearl St. 
Sioux City 5-0189 © E. A. Bartlett 


KANSAS 
Wichita 1 — 424 No. Rock Island Ave. 
Wichita 7-1366 


KENTUCKY 
*Lovisville 8 — 624-628 Myrtle St. 
Calhoun 5411 @ T. E. Mahan 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge — 2442 Ted Dunham Ave. 
Baton Rouge 4-7093 * S. M. Lawrason 
*New Orleans 13 — 1116 Magnolia St. 
Canal 6263 * A. W. Wheeler 
Shreveport — 90 Fannin Street 
Shreveport 4-6645 © E. F. Benning 


MAINE 


*Portland 3 — Center & Commercial Sts. 
Portland 3-1761 * H. J. Scully 


MARYLAND 
*Baltimore 2 — 100 South Street 
Saratoga 5050 * J. D. Rhoads 


MASSACHUSETTS 

*Boston 16 — 287 Columbus Avenue 
Kenmore 6-4567 @ T. A. Purcell 

Springfield 4 — 32 Patton St. 
Springfield 7-4373 * H. O. Edoff 

Worcester 5 — 108 Grove Street 
Worcester 6-4311 © H. G. Rappel 


MICHIGAN 

*Detroit 1 — 15045 Hamilton Ave. 
Townsend 8-5550 ¢ C. R. Carlson 

*Flint 6 — 2424 Kansas Ave. 
Flint 2-4101 © W. A. Arthur 

*Grand Rapids 2 — 432 Monroe Ave., N. W. 
Glendale 1-2561 * H. G. Cook 

Lansing 10 — 421 E. Elm Street 
Lansing 4-5434 © W. T. Bronson 


MINNESOTA 

*Duluth 2 — 320 West 1st Street 
Malrose 6645 * E. W. Windahl 

*Minneapolis 15 — 824 South Fourth St. 
Geneva 1621 ¢ D. J. Keefe 

*St. Paul 4W — 717 North Prior Ave. 
Nestor 2631 ¢ F. A. Sjogren 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson — 154 E. Porter St. 
Jackson 3-6316 * A. N. Saxon 


MISSOURI 
*Kansas City 8 — 1644 Baltimore Ave. 
Baltimore 1644 * E. KH. Williamson 
E. L. Schott 
*St. Lovis 3 — 2642 Washington Ave. 
Jefferson 1-4700 ¢ J. R. Hayes 
R. M. Peck 
Springfield — 524 St. Louis St. 
Springfield 2-0587 ¢ R. L. Shuck 


MONTANA 
Butte — 604 E. Aluminum St. 
Butte 3234 © R. J. Carlson 


NEBRASKA 
*Omaha 2 — 1120 Capitol Ave. 
Atlantic 5740 * C. C. McGraw 
L. J. O'Connell 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester — 103 Hampshire Lane 
Manchester 4-4341 © P. A. Dorn 


NEW JERSEY 
Clifton — 1454 Main Ave. 
Sherwood 2-7868 * George Johnson 
Newark 5 — 2 Liberty Street 
Market 2-5100 © F. C. Sweeney 
New Brunswick — 2762 Livingston Ave. 
Charter 7-9375 * W. G. Trometter 


NEW YORK 

*Albany 4 — 40 Van Woert Street 
Albany 5-1564 © L. F. X. Bass 

Binghamton — 603 Press Bidg. 
Binghamton 2-5926 * M. E. Ransom 

Buffalo 4 — 180 Perry Street 
Washington 3700 © K. L. Thielscher 

*New York City — 21-15 Bridge Plaza North 

Long Island City 1 

Exeter 2-2000 * W. C. Lieneck 

Rochester 4 — 186 North Water St. 
Boker 7700 * H. G. Linder 

Syracuse 1 — 327 North West Street 
Syracuse 2-1281 © W. J. McNulty 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville — 221 Patton Avenue 
Asheville 3-4761 © A. A. Wilson 
*Charlotte 1 — 120 W. Morehead St. 
Charlotte 6-4886 ¢ A. A. Wilson 
Durham — 303 South Duke Street 
Durham F-113 * M. C. Shorey 
Rocky Mount 3 — 761 Planters Street 
Rocky Mount 2-5171 © L. A. Shaw 
Winston-Salem 1 — 955-59 Brookstown Ave. 
Winston-Salem 4-2461 © J. W. Van Dorsten 


OHIO 
Akron 9 — 185 Carroll St. 
Jefferson 4-4143 © E. |. Funk 
*Cincinnati 14 — 115-129 W. McMicken Ave. 
Main 0600 «© L. J. Morrissey 
*Cleveland 14 — 1010 Rockwell Ave. 
Cherry 1-1360 © A. C. Schwager 
Columbus 15 — Third & Chestnut Sts. 
Fletcher 4811 © T. E. Mahan 
Dayton 2 — 332-42 West Monument Ave. 
Michigan 5665 © A. J. Fischer 
Portsmouth — 923 Washington Street 
Portsmouth 2-3631 © J. T. Young 
Toledo 2 — 1700 Canton Street 
Main 9166 © E. N. Cundiff 
Youngstown 1 — 602 West Rayen Ave. 
Youngstown 4-0124 © J. T. Baker 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City — 12 E. California St. 
Oklahoma City 3-9351 ¢ J. L. Ringwall 
Tulsa 4 — 2406 E. 12th St. 
Tulsa 6-1151 © F. L. Cummings 


OREGON 

Eugene — 2180 6th Ave. West 
Eugene 4-2224 ¢ H. O. Colburn 

*Portland 9 — Park & Flanders Sts. 
Broadway 6641 * Marvin Peck 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown — 1941 Hamilton Street 
Allentown 4-9341 
Bethlehem 1-0657 * W. L. Hall 


Harrisburg — 1039 S. Thirteenth St. 
Harrisburg 5-7303 * W. H. Naudascher 
*Philadelphia 7 — 910 Cherry St. 
Walnut 2-5405 © T. E. Laughlin 
D. M. Antrim 
*Pittsburgh 12 — 900 Ridge Ave. 
Allegheny 1-4100 © P. Fitzorca 
N. Drake 
Reading — 22 South Third Street 
Reading 6-1581 © J. W. Riddell 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 3 — 194-196 Richmond St. 
Dexter 1-8100 © R. B. Buffinton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia — 710 Lady St. 
Columbia 2-2125 © J. H. Littleton, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls — 300 N. Phillips Ave. 
Sioux Falls 4-5621 * R. K. Jenson 


TENNESSEE 
*Bristol — 536 Anderson Street 
South 4415 © R. L. Coward 
J. R. Crang 
*Chattanooga 4 — 210 N. Highland Park Ave, 
Chattanooga 6-5624 © J. R. Feeney 
Knoxville 30 — Henley St. & Union Ave. 
Knoxville 3-6171 ¢ W. B. Owens 
Memphis 3 — 484 South Front Street 
Memphis 37-3421 © W. J. Berry 
*Nashville 3 — 125 16th Ave. No. 
Nashville 6-7161 © Herschel Hall 


TEXAS 
Abilene — 1601 South Treadway 
Abilene 2-2861 © E. L. Preston 
*Amarillo — 601 E. 2nd Ave. 
Amarillo 2-6778 © §S. S$. Rutledge 
Austin — 214 E. 3rd Street 
Austin 8-5674 * George W. Cox 
Beaumont — 1070 Fannin Street 
Beaumont 2-8484 © L. A. Haley 
Corpus Christi — 1311 Agnes Street 
Corpus Christi 4-6374 ¢ R. E. Broyles 
*Dallas 1 — 717 Latimer St. 
Randolph 6454 © E. E. Reynolds 
El Paso — 427 West San Antonio St. 
El Paso 3-7561 * C. Newbill 
*Fort Worth 7 — 1107 Foch St. 
Edison 4523 * Vernon Young 
*Houston 3 — 1702 Cullen Bivd. 
Atwood 8-4571 * G. H. Simpson 
San Antonio 8 — 1401 N. Hackberry St. 
Fannin 6274 © J. Emmett House 


UTAH 
*Salt Lake City 13 — 336 N. 3rd West St. 
Salt Lake City 9-8871 © R. H. Lee 


VIRGINIA 

*Norfolk 1 — 333 West 21st Street 
Norfolk 2-2727 * John Horne 

T. A. Young 

*Richmond 19 — 10 S. 6th St. 
Richmond 7-3491 © E. C. Toms 

*Roanoke 5 —- 601 Salem Ave. 
Roanoke 3-3615 * W. C. John 


WASHINGTON 
*Seattle 4 — King & Occidental Sts. 
Mutual 0123 * E. C. McEachron 
Spokane 8 — 152 South Post St. 
Riverside 3151 * W. A. Sparks 
*Tacoma 1 — 2112 A Street 
Main 0166 © R. J. Franzen 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston — 600 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Charleston 6-0411 © J. S. Wilkin 
WISCONSIN 


Green Bay — 1140 North Irwin Avenue 
Howard 5600 * John Peterson 

Madison 5 — 103 North Park Street 
Madison 5-0005 * F. B. Reynolds 

Milwaukee 2 — 180 N. Jefferson St. 
Marquette 8-1946 * Sam Cook 


*At these locations, there are Graybar Representatives who have 
special experience in handling railroad electrical requirements. 


100,000 electrical items 


are distributed 


THROUGHOUT THE NATION... 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
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IN OVER 110 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





6, page 3, and December 13, page 10. 
The WP cars will be the first cars for 
interchange service to be equipped 
with the new lubricating device since 
its application on 10,000 interchange 
freight cars was approved by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads last 
November 30. Installation of the WP 
order is to begin about February 15. 


Organizations 





Donald M. Morewood, assistant vice- 
president—traffic, United States Steel 
Corporation, will be the speaker at 
the luncheon meeting to be held in 
connection with the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board meeting 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, January 20. His topic: “The 
Uncommon Freight Car.” 


The Transportation Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
will hold its annual dinner February 
3, in the Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet hall. Speaker will be Robert W. 
Sarnoff, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. New of- 
ficers will be installed, as follows: 
C. W. Casey, C&M Forwarding Co., 
president; Roger C. Avery, Neisner 
Brothers, first vice-president, and 
George L. Cutaiar, Mushroom Trans- 
portation Company, second vice-presi- 
dent. 


New Facilities 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
The Panhandle & Santa Fe and Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient, both sub- 
sidiaries of the AT&SF, have filed a 
joint application with the ICC seek- 
ing to construct a spur between Mary- 
neal, Tex., and Silver, 19.7 miles. The 
spur would serve a new plant of the 
Texas Natural Gas Corporation at 
Silver. Under terms of the application, 
the Orient would construct the spur 
from the connection with its line at 
Maryneal, using funds to be supplied 
by the Santa Fe. The Panhandle would 
operate the line, as it does all Orient’s 
other lines in Texas. 


Atlantic Coast Line.—Division 4 
has found that public convenience and 
necessity require construction by this 
road of a 5.5-mile line to serve a 
growing industrial section in Fulton 
county, Ga. The certificate authoriz- 
ing the construction was withheld 
pending acceptance by the ACL of 
a condition imposed by the ICC to 
grant trackage rights to the Southern 
to allow that road to serve the area 
should public convenience and ne- 
cessity be found to require it. The 
(Continued on page 192) 
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IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS and CASTINGS 


Complete Engineering and Plant 
Facilities for Assisting in Parts and 
Product Developments of Tomorrow. 


the Locomotive Finished Material Co. 


‘ Established 1872 
Home Office & Plant Sales Office 
Atchison, Kansas Chicago, Ili. 


82 YEARS OF RAILROAD KNOW-HOW. READ THE LFM STORY 


If you have not received your copy please address Atchison, Kansas, offices. 
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THE PROBLEM OF KEEPING OJL CLEAN 
IS IMPORTANT— DOUBLE CHECK FILTERS! 


Engineered Filtration goes deep into the tech- 
Filter cartridges may have “worm ¥ ; : : 
holes” too. Because WIX Cartridges nical aspects of oil filter cartridges to deliver 
on ee are ne Be the outstanding performance you enjoy with 
better service. : sd 
WIX products. WIX Cartridges are hand- 


- , some, yes ... but their efficiency, long service 


and dependability show up most clearly on 
the balance sheet. The protection WIX de- 
livers to your engines makes the big difference. 
Whether the problem is filtering diesel 
fuel or lubricating oil, WIX’s complete cov- 
erage and WIX Engineered Filtration repre- 
sent the sound answer for Railroad Diesel 
Engines and Maintenance-of-Way Equip- 
ment. Here’s Filtration keyed to YOUR speci- 
east extsbtllles salbenane te’ cane: fications .. . YOUR equipment . . . YOUR 
ice, its performance drops. WIX type of operation .. . it makes sense and saves 
density is electronically controlled. 
money for you! 

— WIX research and engineering is constantly 
testing and studying YOUR oil filtration 
problems — both in the laboratory and in the 
field. These facilities and this “know-how” is 
freely available to you. 


Write for the complete WIX catalog or for 
the assistance of WIX engineers on your 
filtration problems. 


“Look alikes” may not perform © . 
alike. Field and laboratory tests — 4 E N G | N E E R f D F ! LT R A T | 0 N 
prove that WIX Engineered Filtra- : * WIX CORPORATION © ° « GASTONIA*N?C 
tion makes dollars do more work. | . 4 
s P| WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN: 
4 DES MOINES . SACRAMENTO 
GASTONIA ° NEW YORK . $T. LOUIS 
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Door coils above the opening, com- im | New Facilities 
pletely out of the way. 


& 
Clears the entire opening — jamb to (Continued from page 189) 
jamb, floor to lintel. Southern had filed with the ICC a 
| counter-proposal seeking  authoriza- 
Opened door stays out of reach of tion to construct its own line to serve 
the area and the ACL rejected a 


wind or vehicles. | subsequent recommendation by the 


. commission that a joint ownership 

All surrounding floor and wall space | plan be worked out by the two roads. 
is always fully usable. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie.—This 

Rugged all-steel curtain repels wind, road has asked the ICC for authority 

fire. theft. vandalism to extend its line 1.79 miles to con- 


nect with the Conneaut Yard track at 




















: mag Lakeville, Ohio, and for authority to 
Heavily galvanized curtain gives last- operate under trackage rights over 


& 
ing resistance to elements. | the Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock line 
(1.25 sunces of pure zinc per squore in order to provide service to the 
foot of metal, as per ASTM stand- United States Steel ore storage pile 
ards.) Kinnear Paint Bond —a hot | at Lakeville. 
phosphate immersion assures thor- } 


Canadian National.—Elevator con- 
pra , tract for this road’s new Montreal hotel, 
Smooth, easy coiling upward action the Queen Elizabeth (Railway Age, 
saves time and labor. September 6, page 62, and July 12, 
page 15), has been awarded to Otis 
Ideal for motor operation; remote Elevator Company, Hamilton, Ont. The 

. hotel, it is said, will be the largest 


control switches if desired. | in the British Empire. 


ough, lasting paint grip. 











Any size; quickly, easily installed in , Canadian Pacific. — Operation of 
old or new building. ;, the new 17-mile, $1,500,000 spur line 

north from Havelock, Ont., into the 
American Nepheline, Ltd., mine at 
Nephton, Ont., has just begun. The 
line, building since last May, is part 
of approximately 60 miles of spur 
lines either put into service or started 
in the past 12 months by the CPR to 
serve industrial and mine sites in East- 
ern Canada. 

Construction of the spur required re- 
moval of 235,000 cu yd of earth and 
170,000 cu yd of rock. More than five 
miles of swamp were channelled and 
filled with rock, and six miles of rock 
cuts were opened. Rail laying was car- 
ried out with a high percentage of 
mechanized equipment, including a de- 
vice which allowed the diesel crane 
putting down rails to operate over the 
track as soon as it was laid and before 
it had either been bolted together or 
spiked to ties. 


Kansas City Southern.—The ICC 
has authorized the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, a KCS subsidiary, to construct 
and operate a 16.48-mile extension to 
its main line from Fox, Tex., to its 
connection with the KCS at Blan- 
chard, La. The commission also au- 
thorized operation under trackage 
, - rights over the KCS from Blanchard 
> i to Shreveport, 5.99 miles, to complete 


The ruqged Deneat Motor Operator this portion of a “cutoff” from Dallas 
oi 0 es to New Orleans (Railway Age, Sep- 


with push-button control switch 
Write today for full details. tember 14, 1953, page 15). 


. ; . The Fox-Shreveport “cutoff” link 
. y > the L&A’s ‘ 
The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. seu uthoen the. rwo tiie, which 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities includes 13.81 miles of its own track 





. - ccs from Fox to the Texas-Louisiana line 
2020-40 Fields Ave. BR Yi ML LIcEEL ED Tisaeheee 1742 Yosemite Avenue and from there to Shreveport, 20 


Columbus 16, Ohio K San Francisco 24, Calif. | miles of Illinois Central line operated 
INNEAR under trackage rights. The commis- 


5 DOORS, ; s 
a sion authorized abandonment of this 
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13.8l-mile segment and of the opera- 
tion over the IC. 


Southern.—This road will spend 
$1,500,000 to enlarge and improve its 
box-car rebuilding facilities at Hayne 
Car Shop, near Spartanburg, S. C 


Texas & Pacific.—Ten sidings be- 


tween Big Spring, Tex., and Baird will 
be lengthened to 8,000 ft each. 


Securities 





Atlantie Coast Line.—Stock Split. 

This road has asked the ICC to 
authorize issuance of 1,646,854 addi- 
tional shares of no-par common stock 
to accomplish a stock split on a 
three-for-one basis. For reasons of 
economy, the road advised the com- 
mission, it would not cancel the 823.- 
427 shares of no-par common now cut- 
standing, but would give to holders of 
that stock two additional] shares of 
the new issue for each one held. The 
road stated that it will have to amend 
its presently authorized stock limit of 
1,350,000 shares to increase it to 4,- 
000,000. A primary effect of the split 
the ACL application said, would be to 
“promote wider distribution of the 
stock.” 


Springfield Terminal.—Stock Di- 
vidend.—The ICC has authorized this 
road to issue 1,000 shares of previously 
authorized $100-par common stock as 
a dividend to the Boston & Maine, 
sole owner of all the ST’s outstanding 
capital stock (Railway Age, October 
11, page 12). The commission’s au- 
thorization was expressly conditioned 
on a requirement that none of the 
preferred stock now held in ST’s trea- 
sury be issued without ICC approval. 
The ST previously redeemed all its 
outstanding preferred stock from the 
B&M, total par value $82,500, and 
holds it in its treasury. 


Authorizations 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—To as- 
sume liability for $4,800,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to finance in part freight and pas- 
senger train cars costing an estimated $6,040,000 
(Railway Age, December 20, page 39). Division 
4 approved sale of the securities at 254% 
interest for 99.4793%—the bid of Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler and three associates—which will make 
the annual cost of the proceeds to the road ap- 
proximately 2.71%. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.25 to 2.8%, according to maturity. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC. 
—To assume liability for $7,200,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to finance in part 74 
diesel.electric locomotives costing an estimated 
$9,121,371 (Railway Age, November 29, page 
13). Division 4 authorized sale of the certificates 
at 27%% interest for 99.56—the bid of Halsey, 
Stuart Co. and 12 associates—which will 
make the annual cost of the proceeds to the 
road approximately 2.94%. The certificates were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.4 to 3%, according to maturity. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
$4,575,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 36 diesel-electric road-switching 
locomotives costing an estimated $5,780,404 
(Railway Age, December 20, page 39). Division 
(Continued on page 196) 








A Package Boiler 
With Many eee i 

















































al 
| The Type “VP” Package Boiler is the most widely 
| used design in industrial boilers with capacities 


| of from 4,000 to 40,000 lb. of steam per hour. 









Principal features of the Type “VP” Package Boiler are: 


| Shop Assembly All Water-cooled Furnace 
| Pressurized Furnace Ease of Installation 
| No Short-circuiting of gases § Automatic Control 









The Product of a Company Outstanding 
in the Field of Steam Generation. 


Readily adaptable to Railroad Shops 
and Terminals. 













Write for a copy of our catalog on the “VP” Boiler... 






there is no obligation. A copy should be in the 





files of every railroad that uses steam. 








THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
Division of COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


200 Madison Ave 
NEW YORK 
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Forecast 
For 55: 


Every year, thousands of progressive com- 
panies join the family of Railway Express 
shippers. 

Indications are that in the year ahead an even 
greater number of organizations will switch 
to fast and ever-dependable Railway Express 
Service. 

In 1955, as in the previous 115 years of its 
business existence, Railway Express will con- 
tinue to maintain the highest standards of 
transportation efficiency. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 





STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 


All Rolled Steel 


A. STUCKI CO. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Representative: The Holden Co. Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada 








DUNER WATER CLOSETS 


FOR RAILWAY PASSENGER CARS 
standardized parts 


economical maintenance 


DUNER COMPANY 


107 South Clinton Street = Chicago 6 








coil springs inkec 
load is removed springs return to t 


20 YEARS OF SUPERB SERVICE 
GIVES 


CUSHIONED RIDE 


SAVES 


TRUCK MAINTENANCE 


PERMITS 
FREE TRUCK SWIVELING 


REDUCES 


SHARP FLANGING 
Drews FLEXIBLE SIDE BEARINGS 


RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


RAILWAY APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS 
4427 WEST KINZIE STREET CHICAGO 24, ILL. 





ROLLING STOCK 


40 Ton Steel Sheathed Box Cars 
50 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
70 Ton All Steel Gondolas 
8000 Gal. Tank Cars Cl. Ill 

Coiled—Non Coiled 
50 or 70 Ton Fiat Cars 40° Long 
30 Yd. Magor Drop Door Cars 
20 Yd. Koppel Lift Door Cars 
Jordan Spreader 
Locomotives—Car Parts—Tanks 
HYMAN-MICHAELS CO. 
122 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
San Francisco Los Angeles St. Louis New York 























KEEP BUYING 
wv, D. 
SAVINGS BONDS 
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NEW... 
RENEW... 


DR NEW CARS: Simplifies construction — permits 
mw length floor boards, replaceable without dis- 





rain strip or side lining. 


implifies maintenance — elim- 
oles in the sill. Permits 


an M.-F... is a 
SE we car 
oy In Canada: y/ 


THE HOLDEN CO., LTD., MONTREAL F 
5535 NORTH WOLCOTT AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS Mac LEAN-£OGG LOCK NUT COMPANY 
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Securities 





(Continued from page 193) 


4 approved sale of the certificates at 
interest for 99.5799—the bid of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. and four associctes—which will make 
the annual cost of the proceeds to the road 

roximately 2.96%. The certificates were re- 
offered to the public at prices yielding from 
1.65 to 3%. according to maturity. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—To assume liability for 
$5,010,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 900 50-ton box cars and 100 
70-ton hopper cars costing an estimated $6,- 
701,496 (Railway Age, December 20, page 42). 
Division 4 approved sale of the securities at 2- 
58% interest for 99.433—the bid of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler and three associates—which will 
make the annual cost of the proceeds to the 
railroad approximately 2.71%. The certificates 
were reoffered to the public at prices yielding 
from 1.3 to 2.725%, according to maturity. 


278% 


This kind of talk from an 
increasing number of users 
is convincing. For nearly 40 
years Differential Haulage 
Equipment has been doing a 
pace-setting job. 


DIFFERENTIAL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Application 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 
900, of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part the following diesel-electric loco- 
motives costing an estimated $4,951,966: 
Estimated 
i Unit Cost 
road-switchers 
Motive Division, General 
Corporation) 

4 1,600-hp road-switchers (American 
Locomotive Company) 156,90 
The certificates, to be dated February 1, 

1955, would mature in 15 annual installments 

of $260,000 each, beginning February 1, 1956. 

They would be sold by competitive bidding 

which would fix the interest rate. 


(Electro- 
Motors 


Dividends Declared 


CINCINNATI INTER-TERMINAL.—4% preferred, 
$2, semiannual, payable February 1 to holders 
of record January 20. 


If you would like facts and 
figures to meet your needs, 
just write or call our Findlay 
office. You'll get prompt, ex- 
pert help with your haulage 
problems, large or small. 


Air Dump Cars, Charging Box Cars, Ingot’ Mold Cars; Locomotives, Mine 
Cars, Mine Supply Cars, Rock Larries, Mantrip Cars, Dumping Devices and 


Complete Haulage Systems. 


SINCE 


IN 


DIFFERENTIAL 


STEEL CAR COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO 


1915—PIONEERS 


HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 


DETROIT & MACKINAC.—5% preferred, $5, 
payeate January 15 to holders of record Janu- 
ary 


Security Price Averages 


Jan. Prev. 
4 Week 


86.20 85.94 57.94 
98.10 97.59 91.18 


Last 
Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 


Railway Officers 





ASHLEY, DREW & NORTHERN. 
—W. B. Anderson, president and 
general manager, has been elected 
chairman of the board to succeed 
Adam Trieschmann, who has _ re- 
tired, following more than 40 years 
of service. Robert R. C. Miller, vice- 
president, succeeds Mr. Anderson as 
president. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—S. J. W. 
Liddy, assistant comptroller, has been 
appointed deputy comptroller. 

P. G. Watts, traveling freight agent 
at Boston, has been named district 
freight agent at Portland, Me., suc- 
ceeding A. E. Gorman. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—E. A. 
Kuhn, superintendent motive power 
and equipment at Grand Rapids, has 
been made general superintendent mo- 
tive power and machinery, at Rich- 
mond, Va., with general supervision 
over all locomotive and car matters 
for the system. His old position has 
been abolished. E. C. Ellis, super- 
intendent car department, Southern 
region, has become general superin- 
tendent car department, with system- 
wide supervision over all car matters. 
The jurisdiction of C. D. Allen, su- 
perintendent motive power, Southern 
region, has been extended to include 
the entire system. E. R. Hauer has 
been appointed general mechanical en- 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—As re- 
ported in Railway Age December 6, 
W. Andrew Coe has been elected 
treasurer at Louisville, Ky. 
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For 87 years 


has served 
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gineer and P. J. Finch, assistant su- 
perintendent motive power—dieseis, 
their former positions having been 
abolished. All will have headquarters. 
as before, in Richmond. E. E. Slack, 
supervisor work simplification, has 
been made assistant superintenden:! 
motive power—work simplification and 
personnel, remaining in Huntington, 
W. Va. His former position has also 
been abolished. The following also 
have been given system jurisdiction, 
headquarters remaining in Richmond: 
A. H. Glass, chief power and fuel 
supervisor; J. R. Brooks, supervisor 
lubrication and supplies; R. J. 
Dewsbury, gener.1 air brake inspec- 





tor; D. F. Dunsmore, electrical en- 
gineer; and J. B. Roman, shop en- 
gineer. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON.—C. H. 
House, division superintendent at One- 
onta, N.Y., has been appointed man- 
ager of personnel, at Albany, succeed- 
ing F. L. Hanlon, retired. 


DETROIT, TOLEDO & IRON- 
TON.—Don M. Fishbeck, general 
agent, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Dearborn, 
Mich., succeeding Edward J. Murphy, 
who retired December 31 after 30 
years of service. A. H. Westphal has 





The Oil Heater with Proven Performance. 


Compare! You'll go for MINK! 


MINK-DAYTON, INC. 


117 N. Findlay St., Dayton 3, Ohio 





been named assistant to general freight 
agent. 


EASTERN RAILROADS (Trunk 
Line-Central Passenger Commit- 
tee).—Anthony J. Winkler, vice- 
chairman, has been appointed chair- 
man, to succeed Vanderbilt Armold, 
who retired January 1 (Railway Age, 
December 20, page 43). 


ERIE.—Frank W. Davison has 
been appointed general agent at 
Peoria, Ill., succeeding K. O. Hem- 
ming, promoted (Railway Age, Decem- 


ber 27). 
GREAT NORTHERN. — M. C. 


Anderson, assistant to vice-president 
at St. Paul, retired December 31 after 
49 years of service. 


LACKAWANNA. — Fred Diegtel, 
general superintendent, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager, with 
responsibility for operation and _per- 
sonnel. His former position has been 
abolished. A. M. Bimson, assistant 
general manager, personnel, has been 
appointed assistant to vice-president. 

G. Dorsey, superintendent at 
Scranton, has been named manager 
of transportation, at New York. R. M. 
Jones, superintendent at Buffalo, has 
been transferred to Scranton, Pa., and 


has been succeeded by R. A. Carroll, 


Fred Diegtel 


trainmaster at Buffalo. J. E. Ma- 
honey, superintendent of transporta- 
tion at New York, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Hoboken, 
and Carl E. Frenzel, supervisor of 
stations and transfers, has been ap- 
pointed manager of motor service at 
Hoboken, their former positions having 
been abolished. E. J. Whalen, train- 
master at Scranton, has been trans- 
ferred to Buffalo. 

Donald R. Creighton, general at- 
torney, has resigned to return to pri- 
vate practice of law. 


LEHIGH VALLEY. — M. J. Or- 
mond, freight traffic manager, has re- 
tired. William A. Grove, assistant 
freight traffic manager, has succeeded 
him with the title of general freight 
traffic manager. J. J. Connell, as 
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EQUIPMENT 
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R. M. C. TIEMASTER 


Replaces ties at one-fourth the cost of 
other methods—at a rate of approxi- 
mately one per minute. 
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McWILLIAMS BALLAST DISTRIBUTOR 


The proper quantity of ballast is 
‘ placed exactly where it is needed 
for most effective tamping. 


McWILLIAMS TIE TAMPER 


With the entire weight of the machine 
on tamped track, it compacts ballast 
firmly under the rail and for a controlled 
distance on either side of the rail. 


R. M. C. LINEMASTER 


Machine lines over 6,000 feet of track © 
per day. Capable of making throws up - 
to 6”, it requires two men—an operator 
and one man for sighting. 


Ni te 4, norte 
we Pri% s <A he kL 


aintenance (‘orporation | 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 








Designers and manufacturers of : McWilliams Mole, Super Mole . . . McWilliams Tie 
Tamper, Crib Cleaner, Ballast Distributor . . . TieMaster . . . LineMaster. . . SpikeMaster 





HIGH GRADE TREATED 


TIES 


Four generations of railroad men 
have known the benefits of using 
INTERNATIONAL Ties. These 
quality date-branded ties are well- 
seasoned and scientifically con- 
ditioned for today’s high speeds 
and heavy traffic. Use them for 
longer service life — lower mainte- 
nance. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CREOSOTING 


AND 


CONSTRUCTION 
CO. 


Producers of Treated Ties, 
Poles, Piles, etc 


GALVESTON-BEAUMONT 
TEXARKANA 














sistant freight trafic manager, has 
been appointed freight traffic manager; 
C. G. Labus, assistant general freight 
agent, has become assistant freight 
trafic manager, and B. J. Hayden, 


W. A. Grove 


district freight agent. has been named 
general agent. Mr. Grove was in the 
employ of several railroads, including 
the ‘LV, prior to service with the U. S. 
Navy during World War I. He re- 
turned to the LV as commercial agent 
at Philadelphia during 1925, and held 
several positions at Newark, N.J., and 
New York prior to his appointment, 
in 1948, as assistant freight traffic 
manager. 


LONG ISLAND. Frank Aik- 
man, Jr., engineer maintenance of 
way at Jamaica, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer there, succeed- 
ing J. M. Nicholson, retired. A na- 
tive of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Aikman 
went to work for the New Jersey State 


Frank Aikman, Jr. 


Highway Commission after his gradua- 
tion from Lafayette College (B.S. in 
C.E.) in 1932. In 1934 he joined the 
Pennsylvania as assistant on engineer- 
ing corps, and the following year went 
to the LI in the same capacity. Re- 
turning to the PRR in 1936, Mr. Aik- 
man served as assistant supervisor 
track and supervisor track, success- 
sively. He resigned: in 1946 to enter 








— 
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STANDARD 
EMERGENCY LIGHTS 


in railroad use for many years 


Type F-5, Sturdy PORTALITE 


Double filament bulb for work light or mile 
range searchlight. (Type S-6, same with re- 
chargeable battery. Type FF-5, same as 
F-5, with flashing red warning light at rear 
of handle.) Finest light for emergency re- 
pair crews, yard work, and many other uses. 


Type TNT—2-way Flood and 
Searchlight 


Gives a 10 ft. spot of even light for pole 
work, or adequate work light on the 
ground. Range 1/5 mile. Sturdy, rustproof 
steel case, heavily enameled. Focusing 
knob. Provides railway telephone, tele- 
graph and signal repair crews with the 
same light used by telephone company re- 
poir crews. 


Type J-24, Battle Lantern 


Time-tested and trusty 2-ce sturdy cast 
aluminum lantern, standard ‘or years for 
railroad motor car head-lights and emer- 
gencies, Instant battery replacement, no 
screws. Waterproof. Focusing screw, Hang- 
ing bracket available. 


Write for complete catalog of 
Carpenter-Lights. 


CARPENTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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the food processing business, and two 
years later became associated with the 
Railroad Siding Construction m- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Mr. Aikman has 
been engineer maintenance of way of 
the LI since July 1949. 

W. A. Thomson, track supervisor, 
has been promoted to engineer of 
track; Harold Raver, engineer of 
structures, has been named engineer 
bridges and buildings, and Donald 
Dana, field engineer, becomes assistant 
engineer in charge of field forces. 


MAINE CENTRAL-BOSTON & 
MAINE.—Arrangements between these 
roaas ior employment of joint operating 
and mechanical department officers 
and personnel, in effect since 1933, will 
be terminated February 1. Separation 
of the operating and mechanical de- 
partments has been planned for some 
time and “is simply a move to step up 
efficiency of both roads,” E. Spencer 
Miller, MC president said. He added 
there is no foundation to rumors of an 
impending consolidation between the 
MC and any other railroad or rail- 
roads. The MC and B&M cooperate in 
employment of joint officers and per- 
sonnel in accounting, purchasing and 
tariff and rate work. 


MILWAUKEE.—Oren R. Ander- 
son, traveling passenger agent, has 
been named district passenger agent 
at Chicago. Vietor L. Hitzfeld, gen- 
eral agent—passenger department at 
Chicago, retired December 31 after 45 
years of service. 

As reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 6, Gerald M. Ryan has been ap- 
pointed freight trafic manager—rates 
and divisions at Chicago. Mr. Ryan 





Gerald M. Ryan 


joined the Milwaukee in 1915. After 
holding a number of minor positions in 
the freight traffic department he became 
assistant general freight agent in 1938, 
and has subsequently been general 
freight agent and assistant freight traf- 
fic manager. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—C. B. 
Bronson, assistant chief engineer 
maintenance of way, has retired. C. T. 
Popma, assistant division engineer at 
(Continued on page 204) 
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... Universally Chosen for 
the Finest Lounge Cars 


The smart styling of these handsome chrome- 
trimmed, all-steel smoking stands harmonizes per- 
fectly with any modern decorative scheme. Be- 
cause Climax Club Smokers can be easily kept 
at their shining best, they always make a good 
impression. For complete details send now 
for the illustrated brochure 1-RA. 









Climax Dreyfuss 
DeLuxe Smokers in the 
beautiful cafe-club lounge 
car of the Soo Line Railroad 
serve as cocktail tables as 
well as ash receptactes. 












new 









Dreyfuss DeLuxe $89.50* 
With 17” Tray $98.9 































WARSAW, 
INDIANA, U.S.A. 






~ KRNOLT CORPORATION 

























Ler US take care of your repair parts needs. 







COMPLETELY RECLAIMED 
CASTINGS 


processed in our 


Modern Pyrometer-Controlled Oven 
Under A.A.R.-Approved Standards 





















We also repair, rebuild, and main- 
tain tank cars and other freight cars. 






A modern shop regularly inspected by A.A.R. 


MIDLAND RECLAMATION COMPANY 


| Phone EVERGREEN 6200 
5841 Hamilton Avenue, St. Louis 21, Missouri 






| 
| . 
| 
| 





























“Financial Security 


9 


Is Based On Savings...’ 


ARTHUR B. HOMER 


President 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


*, .. and the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds through the 


Payroll Savings Plan is one of the easiest ways for any 


individual to save for economic security.” 


If you agree with Mr. Homer that “. .. the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan is one of the easiest ways to save for economic 
security.” — 

If you believe with millions of other Americans that 


there is no safer investment than U.S. Savings Bonds— 

Why not take a really personal interest in your em- 
ployees and your Payroll Savings Plan? 

Pick up the phone, now, and ask the man in charge 
of your Payroll Savings Plan three questions: 

e How many of your employees are enrolled in 

the Payroll Savings Plan? 
e What is the percentage of employee participa- 


tion? 


e When did your company last conduct a person- 


to-person canvass? 


If less than 50% of your employees are enrolled in the 
Plan ... if you have not conducted a person-to-person 
canvass in the past two years (or if you do not have the 
Plan), act now! Telephone, wire or write to Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You will hear promptly from your State 
Director, U.S. Treasury Department who will be glad 
to help you conduct a person-to-person canvass that 
will put an application blank in the hands of every 
employee. That is all you have to do. Your employees 
will do the rest. They want to save for their economic 


security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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SAVE 75% 


Better in every way—from every angle. 
Reflects more, lasts longer (no peeling). 
Easier to apply and costs less! 


USE PRISMO for 


@ quicker identification in the yard 

@ a moving billboard, advertising your road 
@ safety at your grade crossings 

@ reduced Insurance Rates 


@ lower priced Reflectorization 


Use your present personnel & equipment 


PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


HUNTINGDON, PENNA. 





EDWARDS DOUBLE GLAZED SASH 
FOR CONSTANT, BRILLIANT VISIBILITY 


Write for detailed information on the 
different types of double glazed units 
and various designs of sash frames 
—also details on Edwards Trap Doors 
and Retractible Steps. 


THE O.M.EDWARDS CO., INC., SYRACUSE 4. N.Y. 
New York Office —50 Church St., N.Y.C. 


NADA 


In Canada: 0. M. EDWARDS CO. “Untreo 
Offices and Plant 
335 Laurentian Boulevard. 
St. Laurent. Montreal 9, P.Q. 


eS 


SASH FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSPORTATION—ON LAND, ON THE SEAS, IN THE AIR 
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ALL STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


3 TYPES 


ROAD * YARD 
BAY WINDOW 





We Build New 
Repair or Rebuild 


ALL TYPES R.R.. ROLLING 
V7 Always on Hand — GOOD, USED CAR REPAIR PART 




















"The Kaitwoad Boiler” ON THE B&O 


AMESTEAM 
BOILERS 


Multiply the Savings 
On the B&O 


Spearheaded by two 600 hp. boilers at the Du Bois Shops (shown 
above) the Baltimore & Ohio has 27 AMESTEAM Generators 
placed at strategic points on the system. These low-cost heat 
producers are providing important economies not only for the 
B&O but also for many other roads, both large and small, here 
and abroad. 


Completely automatic, “The Railroad Boiler” provides an un- 
failing supply of dependable heat and process steam at better 
than 80% thermal efficiency (guaranteed). This modern pack- 
age boiler is available in single units from 10 to 600 hp. Design 
pressure — 15 to 200 lbs. Higher pressures on special order. 


Just out! A bulletin listing AMESTEAM installations here and 
abroad — with complete road-by-road data as to hp., pressures, 
and fuel used. Write for a copy. 


ve 


Engineering, Sales and Service 


CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. Phone Clarks Summit 6-2617 


Railway Officers 





(Continued from page 201) 
Cleveland, has been appointed indus- 
trial engineer at New York. 

Frank B. Ivers has been appointed 
assistant to passenger traffic manager 
at Chicago, succeeding Peter F. Don- 
levy, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—George Shim- 
rak, assistant foreign freight agent at 
New York, has been promoted to 
foreign freight agent, and Wesley M. 
Anthony, chief clerk to freight traf- 
fic manager at New York, has been 
promoted to district freight agent at 
Newark, N. J. 


READING.—J. W. Stewart, gen- 
eral coal freight agent, has been ap- 
pointed coal traffic manager, his for- 
mer position having been abolished. 
R. G. Dunn, coal freight agent, has 
been made coal freight agent—sales. 
and J. D. Grier, commercial coal 
agent, coal freight agent—rates. 


VIRGINIAN.—J. S. Branch, traf- 
fic manager, has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Norfolk, Va., succeeding 
H. C. Mitchell, who has retired after 
more than 34 years of service. The 
position of trafic manager has been 
abolished. A. F. Schafhirt, assistant 
freight traffic manager, has been named 
assistant to general traffic manager at 
Norfolk. J. F. Smith, general freight 
agent, has been appointed freight traf- 
fic manager (rates and divisions) ; 
J. H. Christoph, general freight and 
passenger agent, has been named as- 
sistant freight traffic manager (sales 
and service), and W. R. McClelland, 
general agent at Roanoke, has become 
assistant freight traffic manager (sales 
and service), all at Norfolk. L. E. 
Brett has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Norfolk, suc- 
ceeding J. Schmuck, Jr., who has 
(Continued on page 208) 








ROCK ISLAND.—E. G. Roberts, gen- 





eral purchasing agent, who has been 
appointed manager of purchases and 
stores at Chicago (Railway Age, No- 
vember 29, page 18). 
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Edgewater 
Steel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“tlle. 


Stoving rfrnerizat Kalhoag, Me | 
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WHEN YOUR TRACK 


BALLAST 
NEEDS Pleases 


top 
management 


... aS Well 
as tiny 


passengers 
| 





Automatically operated doors make a world of dif- 
ference in passenger convenience. They open with the 
greatest of ease... at the lightest touch... then close 
smoothly and quietly. 

To management, automatically operated doors offer 
continuing economy. They reduce loss of heat, help air 
conditioning systems work more efficiently and require 
very little maintenance. As a result, they soon repay 
their low initial cost. 

SPENO contract service eliminates capital investment by National Pneumatic Co., Inc., makes end door opera- 
Railroads in this single-operation equipment. tors for both swing and sliding doors. These units are 

SPENO'S saelihs sibeiling “spdiions Zebuaaiiiaaas used by nearly every major railway system — on both 
cleaning in less time than a single screening by other new and reconditioned coaches — for economy, con- 
mechanical means. venience and safety! 

Write today for our Publications No. 116-A (Auto- 

matic Sliding End Door Operator) and No. 1063 (Auto- 
matic End Door Operator), which give full details. 


SPENO Ballast Cleaning Equipment does not foul train 
traffic on adjacent tracks. 


SPENO ’S record of high production and low: cost can be 
verified by the sixteen Class | railroads now served. EQUIPMENT THAT IMPROVES PASSENGER RELATIONS 


Just ask the Railroads that have used us. NATIONAL PNEUMATIC CO.. INC. “*° HOLTZER-CABOT °”'°"s 
FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST CLEANING CO., INC. |ikuueeaSnNPEISIrERrrrseN Oe OT 


306 North Cayuga St., Ithaca, N.Y Sales Service Representatives mechanical, pneumatic, hydraulic, electric 
d in Principal Cities throughout the World and electronic equipment and systems 
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Give these f ~ braking devices 


A) the quan light 


©}: and you're ready 
| to highball 










AB brake equipment 
The standard freight brake of the western 
hemisphere. Unsurpassed for reliable op- 


eration under conditions ranging from 
desert heat to 40-below cold. 


6 SL for yard surlchers- 


Features self-lapping independent brake 
valve for smoother, faster switching. Gives 


The 24 RL is composed of interchangeable greater protection for car lading. 


units permitting selection of operating fea- 
tures to meet any locomotive assignment. 





Decebostat “Covittroller, 


In passenger service, the Decelostat Con- 
troller actually anticipates wheel sliding 
and controls braking pressure to prevent 
it—an important factor in reducing wheel 
costs. 





30 compe Westinghouse Air Brake 


The foundation for any brake system is 
@ masterpiece of efficiency and relia- COMPANY 
bility. Undoubtedly the most depend- 


able air compressor ever built for rail- AIR BRAKE DIVISION % WILMERDING, PA, 
road use. 











RUNNING BOARDS 


STAY sare 


AS THEY WEAR! 


AND-BOLT” ANCHORING 
OR NEW LIGHTWEIGHT 
RIVETED APPLICATION! 





FAMOUS “CUP- 








SAFETY TREADS HAVE THE SAME 
SELF-SHARPENING FEATURE! 


Kass Safety Treads 
ore furnished as in- 
tegral parts of 
Morton Step Flights. 
Or provided se>- 
orately for attach- 
ment to locomotive 
Stirrups, passenger 
car steps, etc. 


® Self-cleaning—safe in 
winter. 


® Kass Safety Treads stay 


sharp in use! 


Durable—fabricated in car- 
bon steel. Hot dip galva- 
nized after fabrication for 
protection for life of car 
body. Also available in 
aluminum. 


Versatile—Available in any 
size for replacements and 
new installations. Used ex- 
tensively as locomotive 
footboards. 


morton 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5125 West Lake Street, 
Chicago 44, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 204) 

been promoted to general freight and 
passenger agent (rates, divisions and 
passenger traffic matters), A. E. Suter, 
coal freight agent at New York, suc- 
ceeds Mr. McClelland as general agent 
at Roanoke. Lawrence T. Forbes, 
coal traffic agent at Norfolk, has been 
appointed general agent, traffic and 
transportation departments, at Beckley, 





J. S. Branch 


W. Va., succeeding H. D. Etheridge, 
who succeeds Mr. Suter as coal freight 
agent at New York. Ralph A. Wilson 
replaces Mr. Forbes as coal traffic 
agent at Norfolk. 

Harry Leard, engineer maintenance 
of way at Roanoke, has been appointed 
engineer maintenance of way—assistant 
chief engineer at Norfolk, succeeding 
H. G. Adams, assistant chief engineer, 
retired. €. W. Gabrio has been ap- 
pointed engineer of structures at Nor- 
folk. The position of bridge engineer, 
formerly held by Mr. Gabrio, has been 
abolished. 


WABASH.—E. C. Perkins, gen- 
eral agent, freight department, at Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed general 
freight agent at St. Louis, succeeding 
J. R. Hundley, who has retired after 
45 years of service. Richard K. Clara- 
han replaces Mr. Perkins. 


OBITUARY 


A. E. Voigt, retired car lighting 
and air conditioning engineer of the 
Santa Fe, died in December at To- 
peka, Kan. 


L. Clayton Walters, 64, assistant 
to vice-president, signal and electrical, 
of the Southern, died in Doctors Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., January 2. 


Richard Holland Johnston, 86, 
who retired March 1, 1947, after serv- 
ing as librarian of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Association 
of American Railroads, for 37 
years, died at Washington, D.C., Jan- 
uary 2. 
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) ji Here are the detaiis — 
_ Sounds like 
A STEAM WHISTLE... 


°aeect 

























It’s the new 


HANCOCK A/K WHISTLE 


for Diesel-Electric Locomotives 













For safety’s sake, more and 
more Diesel-Electrics are 
being equipped with the | 
, new Hancock Type 4700 | 
Locomotive Air Whistle. It 
{ sounds exactly like the old 
——_ familiar steam whistle, yet 
air consumption is so low, 
the efficiency of the air- 
brake operation is in no way affected. 


REFLECTOR 




















Start with single vibrator low initial cost unit—convert to 
dual vibrator automatic changeover, any time. New ‘3600 
Series" incorporates all features and rugged dependability 
of now famous ‘'3200 Series’’. 



















Here's an economy converter that's tailored to conservative 
budgets without compromise with long service-life quality 
— featuring: 





The Hancock Locomotive Air Whistle has no moving 
parts—no adjustment possible or necessary. It always 
sounds the same pleasing 3-note chord. Carrying power 
is excellent. The bowl-like reflector stimulates air mo- @ Low-Cost initial investment—nearly one-half that of earlier series. 
tion—amplifies the sound; swirls it out in all directions. At least 50% longer vibrator life expectancy. 
The whistle can be heard clearly more than two miles @ Sine wave output: 250 V.A. Int; 200 V.A. Cont, 
away, yet is not objectionable to the human ear close by, @ Built-in Voltage Regulation for extended tube life—a C-D exclusive. 
nor injurious to the hearing of engine crews. Further- @ Instant ‘Emergency Service" conversion from single to dual vibra- 
7 te * tors in less than 30 seconds, without tools, 
more, those who live within the range of the Hancock oe : 
Air Whistl fer th 1l of the ti h ® Negligible maintenance costs. 
“ tl ~ pas a iene ir i time-honored steam @ Choice of “Rack"’ or “Bulkhead mounting. 
Weieeee Upicates 60 precisely. @ Available also as a factory equipped dual vibrator, switchover unit, 
for complete automatic initial installation. 
® The 3600" unit may be supplied for mounting interchangeability 













The new Hancock Type 4700 Locomotive Air Whistle 









culminates more than 50 years of experience in manu- in existing 3200" rack installations. 

: facturing locomotive whistles. Learn Write for our Bulletin EB-3600. Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
all about it. Write for complete infor- | Corporation, Dept. RA 15, Indianapolis Division, 2900 
mation today. Columbia Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. Affiliated Member 

A.A.R. 






MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


. P ] 
Railway Equipment Sales Watertown, Massachusetts 
PS Makers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, ‘Ashcroft’ 


@) 





» GORNELL-DUBILIER 





‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and 
tas taamecieeiets § Other Lifting Specialties, Muskegon, Mich. 


SUBSIDIARY: RADIART CORP, CLEVELAND, O- 


z Gauges, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American- | 
z &, - teoatene 9B Bh ge yen: Electronic ge ong ecbagae Cone, | ® VIBRATOR CONVERTERS 
onsolidate afety Relie alves, Tulsa, Okla ancoc | : . F ° 
3 M Valves, Watertown, Mass. Aircraft Control Products, Danbury | For Industrial—Marine—Railroad and Appliance Services 
TRADE MARK & Stratford, Conn. and Inglewood, Calif. ‘‘Shaw-Box’’ and PLANTS IN SO. PLAINFIELO, N. 2.; NEW BEDFORD, WORCESTER & CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; PROVIDENCE & HOPE VALLEY, 
| 


@. 1.5 INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; FUQUAY SPRINGS & SANFORD, N. C.; 
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FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY CARS RAILWAY TANK CARS 
All Types and STORAGE TANKS 
“Service-Tested”’ 6,000 - 8,000 and 10,000-galion 
FREIGHT CAR Cleaned and Tested 


EPAI yr 
= All ~~ pet CRANES 


Overhead and Locomotive 


aa) 
——@—— 
nn Se eee RAILS 
Diesel-Electric New or Relaying 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


General Office New York Office 

13456 So. Brainard Ave. 50-c Church Street 
Chicago 33, Illinois New York 7, New York 
Phone: Mitchel} 6-1212 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 


WANTED 


Firm or person to commercialize 
invention in moulded synthetic 
rubber for direct lubrication RR 
car journals. Pat. pending. 


BOX 155, RAILWAY AGE 


79 West Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 





on 





Diesel Locomotive 
oO 2 FOR SALE 
peration 
‘ 3 DIESEL ELEC. LOCOMOTIVES 
is highly recommended 4—125 TON G.E. 1000 H.P. 
fue 2—44 TON G.E. 
cP ars 

. : 25 ——15 
Engineers and Firemen ORTON 
30 TON OHIO—NEW 1947 
The Railway DARIEN, 60 E. 42nd, N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 








Robert W. Hunt Company 























FIGHT POLIO! 








MARCH 


ENGINEERS 
T AK F Inspection—T ests—Consultation 


All Railway Equipment 
ADVANTAGE  —— 
OF THIS SPACE 


General Office: 
175 W. Jackson Boulevasd 
CHICAGO 


New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 




















OF DIMES 


JANUARY 3-31 

















WANTED 


Technically wained man, 26-35 years, with 
mechanical or electrical degree, having at least 
five years’ railroad experience in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of mechan- 
ical and electrical equipment of cars and loco- 
motives. The ability to prepare technical re- 
ports is a necessity, and the man selected will be 
given an opportunity which will pay him a 
good salary while being trained. This job re- 
quires traveling in the eastern United States 
with headquarters in New York City. If you are 
interested, tell us about yourself and your ex- 


perience; your reply will be held confidential. 


Address Box 736, Railway Age. 
30 Church St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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Sales Representatives at Bloomington and Rockford, Ill.; Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind.; Cedar Rapids and Bettendort, lowa; Grand Rapids Mich.; Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
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Better Performance... 
GREATER DEPENDABILITY 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 
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FREIGHT CAR ROLLER BEARING 
COSTS CUT 18% TO 25% 


... With new TIMKEN’ heavy-duty 
bearing assem bly! 


Comes pre-assembled, pre-greased — 
ready to slip on axle out of carton! 


REVOLUTIONARY new 

heavy-duty Timken® tapered 
roller bearing assembly cuts the 
cost of applying roller bearings to 
freight cars 18% to 25%. 


A new heavy-duty design makes 
these big savings possible by re- 
ducing our production costs two 
ways: First, it eliminates the journal 
box. Second, it fits all types of side 
frames for each size axle (5 x 9, 
5%x 10, 6x11, and 6% x 12) per- 
mitting us to concentrate on pro- 
ductionofonly one heavy-duty roller 
bearing assembly. 

The new heavy-duty Timken 


tapered roller bearing assembly not 
only costs less for you to buy—it 





FITS AAR INTEGRAL BOX 
SIDE FRAME \ WITH 


SLIGHT MODIFICATION 














FITS AAR PEDESTAL 
SIDE FRAME (=e 
i US 











costs less for you to install, less for 
you to use. 


Installation costs are less because 
the new Timken heavy-duty roller 
bearing assembly comes from the 
factory pre-assembled and pre- 
lubricated with AAR-approved 
grease. Simply press it on the axle 
right out of the carton. 


And it costs less to use because 
it’s the first heavy-duty roller bear- 
ing assembly that fits all types of 
standard side frames. No need to 
carry two types of spare axle assem- 
blies for replacement. 


Better use of space makes possible 
the high capacity of the new bear- 
ing assembly. The outer race acts 


First heavy-duty bearing that 
fits all side frame types! 


as the housing, making room for the 
large rollers that assure high capa- 
city and heavy-duty performance. 


Because it’s so economical to buy, 
install and use, the new Timken 
heavy-duty bearing assembly brings 
the coming “Roller Freight” age a 
big step nearer. Let us show you how 
it will cut costs on your railroad. 
Phone, wire or write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ont. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





